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Only the 
adding machine 
has all 8 
money-saving 
features... 











and Wational combines 


these 8 features on one machine! 


On average listin hese 8 features, combined, 
save hundreds of motions every hour. The more 
of these features a mact has, the more time and 
effort will be saved « yur the machine is in 
use. Isn't it reasonable to get the only adding 
s machine that combine 8 features—the National? 


Call the local Nation tory branch, or dealer, 
for~a demonstratior ur own work. Models 
and prices to fit you is There's absolutely 


no obligation. ) EL SHOWN EN 
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1. AUTOMATIC CLEAR SIGNAL - A SUBTRACTIONS IN RED 3, AUTOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE 4, AUTOMATIC SPACE-UP OF TAPE . LARGE ANSWER DIALS 


Gives automatic printed proof of Can never be mistaken for add total computed automat Tape avtomatically m s ays show the running total 
whethe r not machine was tions. Red figures stand out even ally d printed with only one teor-off position > merals. No eye strane 

ear when first amount wos after being “‘checked off on tape touch of total Prints in red printed. Soves effort e Permit of machine without 
listed. There's never any doubt! with CR symbol 


Wpaaranpach eS 


3 For 
7 ; ; > 2 | office or 
S J $ - dealer 


6. EASY-TOUCH KEY ACTION 7STAIR-STEP, FULL-VISIBLE KEYBOARD §&RUGGED-DUTY CONSTRUCTION 


Soft, yet positive (cigarette Key arrangement prevents depress Built to give longer life at lower 
doesn t even wrinkle Several ng two keys in same column at ost. All working ports double rust- 
keys be pressed at once some time. Amounts visible until proofed. Compact for desk use. 
Ciphers print automatically, usu odded or subtracted. 

ally saving about 30% of touches 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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Squeezing railroad rails 
to the size of your finger 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT long white strip behind the 
The wheel is hot steel. It came into 
this Mexican plant as a railroad rail, 
will go out as a half inch rod for rein- 
forcing concrete buildings and bridges. 

Heated to a very high temperature, 
an old rail is sheved through four 
double sets of roliers. Each pass reduces 
its size until it’s squeezed to the size of 
your finger. But just picture the jar to 
the machinery every time a big rail 
is forced into the rollers, also the shock 
to the belts that turn the rollers. 

The jolting wore out one set of 
belts in only three months. An entirely 
new kind of belt was needed, one that 


could stand sudden shocks and strain. 

A B. F. Goodrich man suggested the 
grommet belt developed by B. F. Good- 
rich to give V belt users more wear for 
their money. A grommet is a tension 
member inside the belt. It is made like 
a giant cable except that it’s endless — 


a cord loop built by winding heavy ° 


cord on itself. Grommets make a 
flexible belt, but one that stands hard 
pulls, shocks, jerks far better than 
ordinary belts. No other kind of belt 
has grommets; no other belt stands so 
much punishment or lasts so long. 
Grommet V belts were put on the 
drive two years ago, have already given 


eight times the service, and still look 
good for a lot more use. The grommet 
belt is a typical B. F.Goodrich improve- 
ment—an improvement that saves 
money, does jobs better for industries 
of all kinds. It’s the result of day-by-day 
research and it’s a good reason for you 
to get in touch with your local BFG 
distributor when you need industrial 
rubber products. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial & General. Prod- 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Photo courtesy of the Coleman Co., Wichita, Kansas 


(Lilo: fA RTE shipping damage 


as no other packaging method known! 


Does your present packaging material provide just the right amount of protec- 
tion for your product? Is your packaging operation fast, easy —economical? As 
this illustration shows, the Coleman Company found a common sense answer in 
Kimberly-Clark Interior Packaging —kimpak.* A modern packaging material of 
unlimited versatility that could be “tailored” to fit their specific needs. 

Kimpak is soft, grit-free, easy to apply as wrapping paper. It will absorb up to 
16 times its own weight in moisture within 30 seconds —protect against shock, 
scratching, pressmarking, vibration. Kimpak is feather-light, yet gives more pro- 
tection than most materials of far greater weight and density. Many concerns 
have found this an important factor in reducing the size and weight of their 
packages to offset recent postal rate increases. 

Regardless of the product you manufacture, KIMPAK —in rolls, sheets or 
pads — will give you maximum protection at lowest true cost. Today —investigate 
custom protection with kimpak. For complete information, write to Dept. A-6, 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


i) A Product of 
Kimberly- 
anes Clark 
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VALUABLE 
BOOK 
for 
Management 
on 
Materials 


Handling 


BASED ON ELWELL-PARKER’S 
46 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


this pictorial study is entitled 
“Industrial Logistics’. It shows 
how you can save time, increase 
safety, and make NEW profits in 
Procurement, Production and 
Distribution. The illustrations 
present a preview of the materials 
handling pattern that the man 
can establish for you. 


Learn about the savings being 
made by over 50 types of Elwell- 
Parkers (both gas and electric 
powered) in 300 branches of 
industry. For your copy of “Indus- 
trial Logistics”, write The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., 4007 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Special Booklets also available 
Sor these industries: 


Food Stamping & Forging 
Paper Railroads 


LWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 
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Heres how I rN | IX adds value 


Bendix makes scores of products for this industry alone 


From its earliest days, the motor car 
industry set itself the task of delivering 
more for the money with every yearly 
model—and has invariably succeeded. 

This policy has had two fine results: It 
has speeded up, immeasurably, progress 
within the industry. And it has brought 
American motorists beauty, luxury, com- 
fort, performance, safety, economy, and 
reliability unmatched at the price anywhere 
else in the world. 

To help you continue to provide new 
advantages good enough to maintain this 
tradition of exceptional values, Bendix 
offers you products and services unparal- 
leled in the industry. 

Bendix offers you thirty years experience 
in meeting automotive requirements of cost, 
quality and production. Bendix brings you 
such developmental resources as 14 research 
centers, 4000 engineers, 19 manufacturing 
plants, and skills embracing all industrial 
sciences. And for immediate advancements 
in product and production, Bendix presents 
a list of old and new devices unparalleled 
in scope in the industry. 


Starting. Bendix can lower costs right 
from the start. Any kind of starting—key, 
clutch, floor board, accelerator, or dash 


SURER STARTING 
with the new Folo-Thru Drive. 


button—costs less with the Bendix* Starter 
Drive, proved reliable by over 95,000,000 
installations. A recently added new model 
incorporates these basic advantages together 
with a follow-through action. A combina- 
tion which has proved so effective in speed- 


ing up starting in extreme weather that it 
has already been adopted as standard by 
leading manufacturers. A new electric fuel 
pump—by a wide margin the most durable 
and reliable ever built—adds a further 
guarantee of fast starts regardless of ter- 
rain or climate. 


More HorsEPOWER 
with the new Aeroquad Carburetor 


Carburetion. The Stromberg Carburetor 
—still the standard for quality, long-life 
and economy—is now available, as well, in 
a four-barrel unit which retains basic 
Stromberg features and adds greater horse- 
power without further engine changes. 

Bendix-Skinner fuel and oil filters—de- 
signed by the originator of micronic filtra- 
tion—have definite advantages in cost and 
performance over other types, assuring 
increased gas and lubricating efficiency 
wherever used. 


BETTER LISTENING 
with Bendix* Auto Radios 


Auto Radio. Bendix experience as a 
a main 


world leader in electronics and 


source of auton 
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power steering. Whether 
ower-steering components 
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ER BRAKING 
* Brakes and Linings 


ix has, of course, long 
basic braking systems, 
than 93,000,000 brakes 
uced duo-servo, four- 
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Brilliant Bendix TV 


The Finest Picture Science 


r Produced 


| BENDIX RADIO: to, ilroad, mobile, iati dio; d 
PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS END! 010: auto ra d, mobile, aviation radio; radc 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pump; storter drives x / 4 coast) 


FRIEZ: weather instruments. PACIFIC: tel 





t; hydroulic and electric actvators; depth recorder 


BENDIX-ECLIPSE « 


ing equip 
has eve 


MAGNETO. aviction ond smoll engine magnetos; diese! fuel injection; electrical connectors. 





Less EFFORT—FASTER STOPPING 
with new Treadle-Vac Power Braking 


Production. Bendix production aids that 
can contribute to greater automotive values 
include industrial air controls capable of 
increasing the output of many types of 
machines by as much as 30%, and elec- 
tronic products for automatic control sys 
tems which can lead to heavy savings on 
many fund ital industrial processes 

The basic facts about Bendix products 
and services for the automotive industry 
are available in a 40-page book, “Bendix 
and Your Business,” which also discusses 
the hundreds of additional devices and 


components made by Bendix for scores of ~ 


other industries. This book is available 
on request to executives, engineers and 
purchasing agents in all industries who are 
seeking new products, new methods and 
new sources which can improve their pres- 
ent line, output and price structure. Find 
out about Bendix—it pays. 


Executives, engineers and purchasing 
agents in every industry will find this 
book invaluable. It is available without 
cost to all responsible business men. 
Write on your company letterhead to: 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 


(1X PRODUCTS: automotive brakes ®) power steering; carburetors; avia' 


akes. MARSHALL-ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake fining ‘ 


. 


“ae 


ECLIPSE-PIOWEER: aviation instruments 


ae a 


tion brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 


ond accessories; foundry. 


) BANK: dynamotors; inverters. ZEMTH* CARBURETOR: automotive and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters ¢ . SCINTILLA 


(ADA, LT. — Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIONAL —72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. Cable “Bendixint” New York.  *R#6-#.5. PAT. orr. 
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ALL these famous trade marks have 


one thing in common: The fine quality they represent is protected, in one 
| ; . 
way or another, by Taylor Automatic Process Control. Hundreds of process 
companies, large and small, are turning out more and better products with 
less effort and supervision since they put Taylor Instruments to work. Ask 


your own instrument man how Taylor can help you! Or write: Taylor 


Instrument Companies, Rochester 1, N. Y. and Toronto, Canada. 





a 
THE CASE OF THE 


CHEMICALLY ~ 
Ne EWEN 4 


About 60 years ago, research produced water with more than 20,000,000 
ohms resistance per centimeter. This purity, obtained only after 28 succes- 
sive distillations in quartz, has never been exceeded. Today a Dearborn 
Monobed De-lonizing Unit will supply chemically pure, silica-free water 
averaging one part per fen million of dissolved solids with 18,000,000 
ohms resistance in a single pass through the unit! Such performance far 
exceeds U. S. Pharmacopeia standards (five parts per million—resist- 
ance between 100,000 and 500,000 ohms). Such water plays a vital role 
in, the manufacture of TV tubes, photographic processes, cosmetics, 
whiskey, in electronics, plastics, pharmaceuticals and other products. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza . Chicago 54, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Know Your In Caneda, Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid., 2454 Dundas St, W., Toronto 9 
Dearborn 


Engineer 


This is but another way that U, I fad y/ o, 
Dearborn water treatment and ra l= 4 


rust preventives can save you 

time and money. Whether you 

operate an oil well or a pipe THE LEADER IN 

Gan, of Cetaies ar Queen WATER TREATMENT AND 
plant, a railroad or steamship 

line, your Dearborn Engineer can RUST PREVENTIVES 
help you. Call on him without 

obligation. 





READERS REPORT 


The B-School 


Dear Sir: 

My first reaction was one of a cer 
tain degree of anxiety at the use of my 
picture on the cover. However, I do 
wish to congratulate the editors of 
BUSINESS WEEK for what seems to me 
to be an extraordinarily accurate pic- 
ture of what we are trying to do here 
at the Harvard Business School. 

Sincere yours, 
Donatp K. Davin 
DEAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, GRADUATI 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


Gentlemen 
I am a gra ting student of the 
Harvard Busin School. I hope to 
work in the theast but I find that 
many busin n the area are not 
familiar with tl hool or the kind of 
training it gi I have been looking for 
literature whicl ild give a good over- 
all picture of the school without being 
too volumin« [his article is better 

than anything I have found so far 

You 
yAH F. Moore, Jr. 

BROOKLINI 


Dear Sir: 

Why di the Wharton School 
paragraph 1] have I been hood- 
winked? 

In June of +8 the Corporation of 
the Universit f Pennsylvania be- 
stowed upon the degree of “‘Master 
of Business A nistration.” Surely 
they had th t to do so. At that 
time the M. B. A. student-body num- 
bered about 4 from practically every 
state in th ind several other 
countries 

Your truly 
R r G. MacGriucurist 
TORONTO, ON 


The Delegates 
Gentlemen 

In the ¢ lays of our nation, 
people were educated and reli 
able news wa irce, but “‘public office 
was regarded as a public trust.’” Lead- 
ing citizens c¢ lered it an honor to be 
chosen as d ites to their party’s 
political col tions and were de- 
pended upon t ominate those who 
had received the majority vote. . . 

Now, when ible news is available 
and most people are well able to digest 
it, professional political bosses whose 
sole end and aim is political power 
and personal gain have been allowed 
to assume control and send _ their 
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COasT TO COAST more and more buildi) are installing Westingh Vertical 
Transportation. a. Biscayne Terrace Hotel, Miami. B. V. A. Hospital, Ft. Hamilton, 
Bhiyn., N. Y. c. Filene’s, Boston. p. General Accounting Office Bidg., Wash., D. C. 
B. Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOW TO SIZE UP THE FACTS... 


about planning jot Vortical, Transpertation, 


In one way or another today, we are all concerned with 
research. In management thinking, research, or the as- 
sembling and analysis of facts, is essential—prior to 
decisions involving the planning of major projects. 
Consider the planning of vertical transportation, for 
instance. The logical pre-planning procedure is the sys- 
tematic collection and comparison of facts. But, we ask 
that you size up the facts about the products of several 
elevator manufacturers. For only by comparing facts can 
you decide on a system that will bring the greatest return 
on your investment and that best suits the vertical 


transportation needs of your building. 

Through the years, Westinghouse engineering achieve- 
ments have stimulated the vertical transportation in- 
dustry to work for ever-higher standards. In every phase 
of vertical transportation— equipment, maintenance and 
service— Westinghouse has set the pace. So, if you plan 
projects that include vertical transportation, see Wes- 
tinghouse before you decide. 

For information on Westinghouse help in planning, 
write Westinghouse Electric Corp., Elevator Division, 
Dept. A-1, Jersey City, N. J. 


TUNE IN ON HISTORY! 
Only Westinghouse brings you complete coverage of four-month political campaign over CBS television and radio. 


you cAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS «+ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


FREIGHT ELEVATORS + MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 





DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


Tall Tale NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


GHTH oO SERIES 
- 
3 yf 


By /| ” 
Sy 
i/ ‘ Ww 


Speaking of bouncin’ recalls the 

time Cyclone Sue defied Pecos Bill on 
their weddin’ day by trying to ride his 
horse. Got throwed so high she had to duck 
to miss the moon. When she came down a 


steel bustle and bounced back to the moon. 


Finally, after 3 days of bouncin’, Bill relented p 
and pulled the Gulf of Mexico over for her y 


i 


couple hours later, she lit square on her spring M 
i 


to land in. Caused a tidal wave that 


swamped Corpus Christi, but Sue came 


out gentle as a dove. / 


<= 


to Fabulous Fact 


Pecos Bill never claimed credit for inventing the idea 
of absorbing motion in a body of water. Maybe he 
guessed the future usefulness of such fluid damping 
might be sadly limited by the fickleness of fluids. 
At low temperatures, they no longer flow; at 
high temperatures they chin out or evaporate. 

Such frailties are not character- 

Dow 
fluids. They 


constant viscosity over a wider 


istic of Corning silicone 


Maintain a more 
temperature span than other 
liquids. And, by so doing, they 
remove the age-old limitations 
placed on the usefulness of fluid 
damping 


Dow Corning 200 Fluids are used 
to do all sorts of “‘impossible”’ 
things. They eliminate the flue- 
tering of the instrument pointers 
on your dashboard; keep your 
car door locks from freezing; re- 
duce the torsional vibratfon of 
crankshafts in automobile and 


diesel engines 





These and many other fabulous 
facts are described in our newest 
publication, ‘‘What’s a Sili- 
cone?’’ We'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Simply address your re- 
quest to Department E-18. 





DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto * In England: Midland Silicones Litd., London 
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henchmen as d ites to be voted in 
blocks as order the political ma 
chine. 
Is it not hig ne to demand that 
a way be found return to majority 
tule and that th gnity of citizenship 
be recognized? 
hope that u agree that the 
time has come when it would be to 
your best inter ind that of our be 
loved countr adopt an editorial 
policy, to be tently repeated and 
enlarged upon, showing the political 
evils of our day and encouraging citi 
zens to respect and honor their privi 
lege of franchise 
Yours very truly, 
E. N. Srmons 
PHILADELPHIA 


e We refer rea 
torial “Will Bu 
The Trend pag 
21, page 184 


Simons to the edi- 
nessmen Vote?” on 
in the issue of June 


Growing Old 
Dear Sirs: 

Distance 
certainly nothing 
than your magazine 
and our maga:z Geriatrics. 

However, ot rcles intersected on 
May 3, 1952, when vou covered the 
story on “The istomers Are Getting 
Older” on pag and 42 under vour 
marketing department 

The artic sents one of the 
finest I've se n the subject, and 
tells the story better than we could 
have written it rselves 

Verv tn vours, 
Harrison ROLLINS 

LANCET PUB ONS, IN( 


enchantment and 
suld be further apart 
BUSINESS WEEK, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Flood Control 
Dear Sir: 

We were extremely gratified at the 
straightforwa and factual presenta- 
tion of the GRDA story in the May 10 
issue of BUSINESS WEEK and would like 
you to know that we are deeply appre- 
ciative. Your magazine’s tremen- 
dous readership has been evidenced in 
f letters of comment 

irticle. Apparently 
USINESS WEEK 


the large num! 
resulting from the 
everybody rea 
Sincere! 
FRANCE Paris 
GENERAL MANA R 
GRAND RIVER DAM 


VINITA, OKLA 


AUTHORITY 








Letter ould be addressed 
to Read Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Standby” Rotary Compressors 
Help Kokomo Gas and Fuel Company 
Prevent Service Failures 


EOPLE in Kokomo, Indiana, are assured 
Pe a more continuous supply of gas for 
cooking and heating, thanks to the far- 
sighted customer service policy of the 
Kokomo Gas and Fuel Company 

This company keeps reserve storage tanks 
full of liquid propane for use in emergen- 
cies. When natural gas supplies are inter- 
rupted or inadequate, the propane is drawn 
off, mixed with air and fed into the two 
Allis-Chalmers compressors pictured above. 


Here it is boosted to proper pressure and 
pumped into the mains 

These Allis-Chalmers gas and air com- 
pressors lowered original installation costs 
because their vibration-free rotary opera- 
tion eliminated need for heavy foundations, 

Since they require little attention or serv- 
icing, they continue to keep costs down 
—help Kokomo Gas and Fuel Company 
give the finest possible service at the low- 
est possible rates. 





Allis-Chalmers | 
Makes Machinery to Help | 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 


i 
Enjoy More Leisure Time— | 
LIVE BETTER! | 
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Sanctuary... 


In America today a return to religion is 
evident on every hand. More clearly than 
ever, in these restless times, the church stands 
revealed as the great abiding sanctuary where 
the human spirit finds the strength and direc- 
tion it needs. 


Church attendance is increasing. And to 
accommodate the larger congregations new — 
and more comfortable—churches are a-build- 
ing across the country. 


Many of these new churches, as well as 
older ones, are installing air conditioning. Just 
as heating plants, in winter, create a tem- 
perature of needful warmth in the churches, 
so now air conditioning serves through the 


AIR CONDITIONING 


hot summer months provides a healthful, 


moderated temperature and humidity, keeps 
the churches cleaner filtering out dust, 
and by excluding street noise helps to main- 


tain an atmosphere estful quiet. 


Air conditioning rms many tasks. 


In homes it makes ng more pleasant. In 


offices it increases efficiency. It relieves dis- 
tress caused by pollen allergies. By increasing 
summer trade in st t keeps business in 
better balance. It improves production and 
efficiency in virtua every branch of in- 


. And sure! 


while of all the causes air 


dustry .. umong the most worth- 
conditioning 


serves is that of Am« i’s return to religion, 


AND REFRIGERATION 





There's an Easy Way to Keep Cool 
Now and ror Years to Come 


YYournn't it be wonderful to end all of 
summer's sticky swelter right now! ... to 

have bedrooms or living room or even your 
entire house delightfully cool! You can. 

With York Air Conditioning. 

For a surprisingly small investment you can— 
for years and years—reap the profit of healthful, 
restful cool comfort. And have year-’round fil- 
tering, draft-free circulation and ventilation. 

If your next question is, “Why should I 
buy York?” then these facts provide the clear 
answer :— 

York Air Conditioners are available in a com- 
plete range of 13 attractive models—to fit your 
exact requirements for a single room or an entire At work . . .York-made balanced 
house . . . They circulate the air gently, uni- climate will quickly pay for itself 
formly ... The York rotary grille, adjustable to Step up efficiency and morale ir 
infinite positions, distributes the air where you your office with York, America’s 
want it... The simple controls let you select the 
“vacation climate” you prefer . . . York gives 


most wanted air conditioner. 


you cooling coil, condenser, compressor and 
compressor motor all Hermetically Sealed. 
That’s why York can give you a 5-Year 
Protection Plan on the entire Cooling Circuit. 
Make up your mind to put an end to all the 
heat waves, this year and for years to come. Go 
see the York Room Air Conditioners today, at 
your nearest York showroom . . . Or write di- 
rectly to York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


THE BIG ADVANCES COME FROM MECHANICAL COOLING 
SINCE 1885 
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How much can YOU cut 
your fastening costs? 


SEE HOW FIFTEEN STAPLES CUT 


THIS CAMERA’S COST IN HALF 


THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW CAMERA owes its amazing low price to 15 Bostitch staples 


applied by 5 different models of Bostitch stapling machines. 
says its manufacturer. To him, low cost is vital . . . 


camera would cost twice as much,” 


“Made by any other method, the 
You buy this 


inexpensive camera already loaded with film and sealed. After taking the pictures, you mail the 
camera, film and all, back to the maker for photo-finishing. He returns the prints and camera, 


loaded and sealed for more picture-taking. You see, his costs have to be low! ... 


If you want 


lower costs, maybe Bostitch fastening can help you, too. Investigate! 


FURNITURE MAKER CUTS LABOR COSTS 
30% applying 4" plastic strips to rattan 
joints. He changed from brass nails to Bostitch 
TS stapling tackers. He gets more secure 
fastening, too. 


GET MORE COST-CUTTING FACTS 


POULTRY PROCESSOR SAVES 50% 
sealing master containers. He changed from 
taping to Bostitch wire stitchers. Staples also 
hold 100%, better than tape in the freezing 
room, he says 


+++MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


BOSTITCH, 716 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 


Please rush me free literature showing which Bostitch stapling machines selected from 
your more than 800 models can help me do better, faster fastening. The materials | fasten 


frost ore 


Paper || Rubber Plastics 


BOSTITCH: 


fastens it betters ~ ene wire 
ALL TYPES OF ent 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
APPLIED BY MACHINES 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


City 


| Fabrics Leather Light Metals | } 


Title 


Zone State 


300 Bostitch field men in 112 cities in the United States and 11 


cities in Canada offer you nearby service 
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Who blew the whistle on the Kighting Illini ? 


Champaign-Urbana used to be bent to the breaking 
point by angry alumni who didn’t get the football tickets 
they wanted. Now complaints have been reduced to a 
minimum. 

Problem was to allot available tickets fairly. The exist- 
ing system of copying information from order cards 
onto unit cards for each game threw Illinois for a loss. 
It took many long hours. There were errors in filing and 
in transcribing. Names and addresses had to be checked 
against original orders when the tickets were mailed out. 


McBee had the answer for Illinois ... and for schools 
like Northwestern, Purdue, Southern California, Toronto. 


A McBee Keysort card, the same kind of card used by 
concerns in every field of business, now serves as the 


order card for football tickets. Since the Keysort card is 
the original record and is retained throughout the allot- 
ting procedure, copying errors are eliminated, time saved. 
Universities, banks, hospitals and thousands of indus~ 
trial firms are using Keysort cards and machines to 
produce complete, accurate, timely reports. Without 
costly installations or special personnel, Keysort pro- 
vides useful management controls at less cost than any 
other system. 

That's why McBee sales have multiplied tenfold in just 
a few short years. 

The McBee representative near you is prepared to ad- 
vise you frankly whether or not McBee can help you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


se 2 


O10 0 2 2 eee , 
Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 


iSHING 
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THE SANISTAND FIXTURE [Bpeu. el 


for Women’s Rest Rooms 


? 


‘io 4 
€ Ladther evample of 


American- Standard 
Aeadership 


@ Women are changing their ideas 
about public rest rooms. 

And their enthusiasm means wel- 
come additional good-will for the 
busy service stations, department 
stores, theatres, office buildings, 
and other public places which have 
improved their rest rooms by in- 
stalling the Sanistand fixture. 

Developed through American- 








ta, 


Standard research to offer women 
the same convenience and sanita- 
tion the standing urinal does for 
men, the Sanistand fixture makes 
public washrooms cleaner, neater, 
and more pleasing to women pa- 
trons. The Sanistand also reduces 
rest room maintenance. 

This new urinal for women is 
constructed throughout of easily 
cleaned, non-absorbent genuine vit- 
reous china, and is available in 
white and a variety of attractive 
colors. Combining efficient flushing 
action with an extra large outlet, 
the Sanistand fixture also serves as 


a water cl 


Phe Sar 


type of public rest room installa- 


t when necessary. 

tand is made for every 
tion. For iddition to the previ- 
ously anr ced pedestal and wall- 
hung models, the fixture is also 
in a tank model for 


il-pressure water sys- 


now availal 
use with 1 

tems. Thu idside service stations 
and other small businesses can offer 
their patrons the same improved 
facilities found in larger public rest 
rooms. If 1 would like more in- 
formation about the Sanistand fix- 
ture, write for a free copy of the 


Better Rest Room Guide. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BW-62, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD ¢ AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS ¢ DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER *« TONAWANDA IRON 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK Steel supply is beginning to slice into industrial output now (page 29). 
JUNE 28, 1952 The effects will snowball with each additional day of the strike. 








Even in munitions, some layoffs have been reported—although these 
A cases probably are being played up as horrible examples. 
Yet it’s a fine, high stench for the second anniversary of Korea. 
BUSINESS . 
WEEK More steel has been lost in this than in any other postwar strike. 
That deepens business’ concern over the outcome. This isn't like the 
walkouts in February, 1946, or October, 1949. In the first case, it was 
hard to measure the impact on industry’s reconversion from war to peace; 
in the second, the situation lacked today’s urgency. 
Much now depends on steel users. Will their need for steel cause them 
to push for settlement, or will they back the mills in the fight? 
e 





Politics and politicians scramble the steel situation (page 23). 





And it’s not just a matter of what Washington will do to try to end 
the strike; it’s also what already has been done to complicate things. 

This started with the wrangle over prices to offset a wage boost. It 
was complicated by the wage board's ‘’suggested’”’ terms of settlement. 
it was capped by Truman’s seizure of the industry. 





Increasingly, the industry has been fighting to get the government 
out of labor disputes as well as to halt this one. 
7 
It would be easier to see an end to this steel strike if it were not for 
the necessity of somebody eating crow. 








It’s safe to say that any steel strike, in the nature of things, will be 
more bitter than the last. But, in this case, (1) the government has set up 
a settlement goal from which the union won't budge far, and (2) the 
industry has been goaded into a determination to force a Taft-Hartley 
injunction on Truman and Murray. 

Along the way, both the Supreme Court and Congress have smacked 
down the White House on seizure as a weapon to back up union demands. 
a 

An early end to the steel strike still is probable. A Taft-Hartley 
injunction would end it—but it wouldn't settle the dispute, nor is it certain 
that it would get anywhere near all the workers back on the job. 

2 
“Just wait until the warehouses are empty.” That’s the way some 








observers now set the date for the end of the steel strike. 





If they are right, the mills will reopen on July 5. 

They reason that steel wasn’t entirely unhappy about this strike; that 
it came when production was outstripping demand; that the mills now see 
capacity operations guaranteed into 1953 because “pipelines’’ once again 
have been drained. 

This is persuasive. And the mills well may reopen early in July. But 
steel hardly is taking a strike just to revive its market. 





2 
Steel mills, before the strike, were in no danger of closing down for 
want of business. Lower output was foreseeable—but not soon. 
“Surplus’’ may, in fact, have been a handy tool in wage wrangling. 





PAGE 17 Besides, any way you look at it, a strike is a mighty costly way to 
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insure output in January that you could have had in June. It may not seem 
that simple to the steelworkers, but it does to stockholders. 
s 

How much impact the steel strike is having on the business curve, 
nobody will ever quite know. (And perhaps it doesn’t matter too much.) 

It’s one of those statistical bugs. Production indexes, in the summer- 
time, are weighted to iron out the effect of vacations. Thus, if a plant 
is down for two weeks in July for want of steel (or simply because dealers 
are ovérloaded, and steel is an excuse) it won’t show fully. 

You needn’t worry, however. We've passed the bottom of the consumer- 
goods slump; the munitions peak is still ahead. Things are all right. 

_ 

Demand for electricity will be a pretty good shortrun guide to steel’s 
impact on manufacturing. More particularly, use in the Great Lakes region 
(the power companies’ central industrial district) is a fair guide to activity 
in metal working. 

Power use in “central industrial’ has been about 2% behind a year 
ago in each of the last three weeks—against gains of 2%-3% earlier. 




















_ 
For businessmen, there was a certain grim humor in Congress’ shadow 
boxing this week over extension of controls (page 34). 
This fact stands out: No matter what Congress does nor how the Presi- 
dent reacts, price and wage controls are dead as dodos. 








Ironically, they could have been relaxed to avert the steel strike. 
e 


Price controls haven't really been killed; mostly they just died 





With only minor deviations, prices have been going down for 15 months. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of some 900 items at wholesale, in 
its slow-moving way; has declined about 5% in that time. 

In fact, the consumer would have a hard time finding many items in 
stores now that are selling as high as their ceilings. 








Wholesale prices scored an extraordinarily sharp rise—more than 16% 





—in the nine months following U.N. intervention in Korea 

Actually, price ceilings weren’t slapped on until that boom was just 
about over. Under such circumstances, controls tend only to be a burden 
on distribution. They even cause black markets, run prices up unduly 





Potatoes recently provided an example. Spuds that brought 10¢ a 
Ib. and better—when they could be found—a few weeks ago, now are plentiful 
in New York stores at 5¢ to 6¢ a Ib. 
e 


A good many storekeepers may doubt it, but retail sales have been 





going up for some time. So says the Dept. of Commerce. 





A creeping rise was visible in Aprii. Then, in May, volume of all 
types of stores topped $13-billion for the first time since the big buying 
wave in January and February, 1951. 

Retail sales in June probably have maintained May’s uptrend 





Figures for all retailers aren’t available, but department stores’ weekly 
results have been getting progressively better (except in New York City). 
And department stores habitually understate all stores’ results. 
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E RYDAY you'll hear the boom! boom! of 
“fireworks” as this powderman and others 
like him blast thousands of tons of copper 
ore from the face of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration’s vast Utah mine. 


And each dynamite blast is a celebration 
of independence . . . because it means more 
copper for a free America . . . more copper 
for tools and weapons of defense . . . more 
copper for the machines and industries on 
which our high standard of living depends. 


The “hogger” who guides the locomotive, 
the “runner” who operates a giant electric 


shovel . . . every Kennecott man knows that 
a nation is waiting for copper. And if equip- 
ment, sweat, and brains can do the job... 
Kennecott will do its share toward meeting 
the country’s needs. 


KENNECOIT 


COPPER CORPORATION 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: 
CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO. 
KENNECOTT WIRE & CABLE CO. 











Y LIFT THE PHONE and there’s your 
party —a thousand miles away. 
Your telegram or teletype message is 
down on paper, clear across the conti 
nent, almost before you say the word 
A flick of a switch and you're hearing 
a concert, wat« hing a game, or seeing 
a play, performed five states away 
It all happens in an instant. Or does 
Today’s superb communications 


it? 
system 1s so big no man could ever see 
it all. A century in the building, it is 
the product of more brains, more 
more tools, than anyone can 
count. In the early days, development 
was paced by such back-breaking or- 
deals as the pole-setting operation 
pictured above. Today communications 


hands 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


— 


a 
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men get things done more swiftly — 
thanks in large part to the motor 
trucks they use in such numbers 

Look where you will, in this gigantic 
fleet, and you will find the fruits 
of Timken-Detroit’s engineering and 
production experience. Dump trucks. 


Le! N 
A ES 


A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
tecepted 


Mandate 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


x oncrete 
Highway 
haulers. S« tru ll these, and 
many n t yer } more 
quickly,r I it lower cost 
I 1 h depend 


because ti 
nd Brakes 


able’ im 
W hen 
Compan’ 


Detroit Axie 

America’s f 
tablished the quality 
tradition ides this Company 
today. For re than forty 
Timken-D products have shown 


the way t« 


motor tri 
years, 


rtation progress. 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. e OSHKOSH, WIS. e UTICA, 


N.Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, ©. @ NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Yeor 
Ago 


Business Week Index (above)... . “2184 12193 2369 2329 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) +252 2,091 2,055 
Production of automobiles and trucks. . . x +130,544° 127,723 158,909 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) } $47,102 $47,727 $42,795 
Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours). . . , 7,126 7,146 6,835 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands a > 6,149 N.A. 6,192 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands .of tons) +1,264 1,398 1,704 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) : 434.1 433.8 488.5 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) ’ 269.2 274.8 333.4 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 7.2 348.6 347.1 365.3 274.7 
Finished stee] composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..............0ceceeeeeeeeeeeeees . 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) \ $42.00 $42.00 $43.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)...........-05-eeeeeeeeeeeeee R 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $2. $2.34 $2.45 $2.35 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............000055 : +40.82¢  38.70¢ 45.25¢  30.56¢ 
WD ONE CMU, TDs sv win osc 5 6c bes cecnubececse sce cdt egeagekinerses . $2.05 $2.05 N.A. $1.51 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) , 193.3 189.8 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) 519 3.50% 3.49% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) Mo 24-25% =23-28% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 92 53,202 52,170 50,875 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 75, 73,956 73,365 70,434 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,77 20,518 20,636 19,216 ++9,221 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 407 32,060 +=31,577 = 31,186 + +49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 828 24,128 23,794 24,150 23,883 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK ae: 2. 2s. 
Cost of living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis..................- May R 189.6 185.4 139.3 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) y ‘ 111.8 115.9 78.7 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing. ...................0000000: May 32 $65.83 $64.55 $43.82 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)........... Oi eeeae eta May $13,010 $12,701 $12,411 $8,541 


* Preliminary, week ended June 21. N.A, Not available. t Revised 
++Estimate (BW —] ul.12’47,p16). 8 Date for "Latest Week" on each series on request 
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Worrier Will, a family man, was mapping out a trip. 
“I'd like to stop at good hotels,” said he, “but here’s 
the slip: we love our kids, we think they're swell 

they’re good as they can be, but some hotels don’t care 


for kids, and that’s what worries me.” 


she said, “that’s 


Up spoke his wife. “Why, W 


really quite absurd! The Stat ised to children, dear 


Zz. 
They welcome them 
ice plus That’s why 


es just like us 


—don’t say you haven't heard 
with open arms and give then 


it’s such a perfect place for fat 





3. 


“The dining room has menus planned just for the 
younger set—the foods they like to eat the best and, 
what is better yet, children’s plates and silverware, and 
big balloons for free! They'll mix the baby’s formula, 


and heat it properly! 


f fruit—a thoughtful 


ire super-soft, for kids 


“They send the chicks a bo 
thing to do. And Statler’s bed 


and grown-ups, too. If you ar 


4. 


1 I should care to leave 
to dance or see a show, we get a Statler sitter so 


that we can up and go! 





5. 


“And Statler’s close to shows and shops—the rates are 
more than fair. Just find the heart of town,” she said, 
“vou'll find the Statler there.” “Eureka!” shouted 
William, “Why, it’s perfect, ll be blessed! No wonder 
folks say ‘Statler’s, where you really are a guest!” 
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Pressure for a steel settlement is mounting and may end the dispute 
within another week or so. A mixture of politics and economics is building 
up the steam. 

Management and labor now face this choice: Either settle quickly, or 
run the risk of a deeper entanglement in politics—which may well prolong 
the dispute until fall and bring a showdown at election time. 

The politics of the situation, as Washington sees it: 


The strike pinch is at hand. Another week will bring more shutdowns, 
and a public how! to do something to get steel production going. 

Truman will have to use Taft-Hartley. Schemes for piece-meal steel 
production won’t work. More stalling by Truman invites a backfire. 

But an injunction will put a new snarl in the issue. There’s no certainty 
the CIO steelworkers will go back to work. If they balk, industry will be 
confronted with a new seizure threat. And even if the workers do go back, 
CIO Boss Murray will be in no mood to bargain for a settlement. 


Truman and Murray want to discredit Taft-Hartley. They can’t do 
it if the workers return to the mills and an agreement is worked out while 
an injunction is in effect. That would vindicate Taft-Hartley, and give 
support to Republican claims that there would have been no strike at all 
if Truman had used the law in the first place, instead of fooling around. 


That adds up to a gloomy picture: Either a refusal of the CIO to work 


under an injunction, and the seizure issue up in Congress during the heat 
of the convention period; or work for 80 days, and a new strike at the peak 
of the Presidential campaign. 


There are a few clues to what action Congress will take if it has to 
handle this thorn. There’ll be no general seizure law. Anything that’s 
voted will be limited to‘steel. And it’s certain that Truman can’t get what 
he wants—unlimited power to set wage rates and fix “compensation” to 
industry while government is running things. That’s considered “too 
pro-union.” Seizure conditions which hold wages and prices where they are 
while an agreement is being worked out will meet strong opposition as “too 
anti-union.” 

A middle road is talked. This plan would write into a steel seizure.a 
set of “interim” wages and prices, which would apply until industry and 
management work out a wage contract. But neither side thinks too well 
of this. Politics, more than the merits of the dispute, would influence 


Congress. 
e 


There’s economic pressure, too, working on both the steel industry and 
the steelworkers. 

The management side: A settlement will bring higher prices as well as 
wages. Steel inventories are low now, which means there would be little 
resistance to the higher prices. But the situation would be somewhat dif- 
ferent at the end of 80 days of production under an injunction. 

The union side: The dispute is hard on the workers’ pocketbooks. They 
lose all pay during the strike, of course. And an 80 day injunction will delay 
the time when they get their raises (about a dollar a day). 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 


WASHINGTON Congress plans to quit July 5. It’s rushing, trying to clean up the 

BUREAU. “must” bills. If it does hit a snag and fails to finish the slate, it will quit 

JUNE 28, 1952 anyhow and then come back after the Presidential conventions for an 
August session. 





Truman doesn’t like the control extender. As it’s finally shaping up, 
it’s far short of what he demanded of Congress. The lawmakers not only 
failed to grant extra power, but trimmed powers Truman has under the 
expiring law. 

But a veto seems unlikely. Truman’s quarrel is largely with price 
powers and the strings tied to his Wage Stabilization Board. But to veto 
them, and take his chances on getting stronger power, he would have to 
veto the whole measure—material controls, rent controls, everything. 

A special session to reconsider controls is a possibility. Truman’s 
advisers say that if prices should turn up sharply later, the President will 
call Congress back and make an issue of the “weak” control law. 


The new fair employment bill brought out by the Senate labor com- 
mittee is a session-end political gesture. No action is in sight. 

The so-called fair trade bill hasn’t much chance, either. If the Senate 
should pass it, Truman is expected to veto—and the veto would stick. 

The big military construction program will be voted. But it won’t be 
the $2-billion Truman has recommended. 

A freeze of farm price supports at 90% of parity is an odds-on bet. 


Neither party wants to go into the election with the farmers uncertain 
about what’s ahead in the way of guaranteed prices. 


Note the change in the draft rules: A man now can pick his service 
and enlist up to the time he gets his induction notice. The volunteer, how- 
ever, can enlist for the two-year draft period only in the Army. If he 
picks one of the other services, he is in for a four-year hitch. 


Taft: There’s a shift to him in the speculation over who will get the 
GOP nod. It’s been noticeable in the past week among those politicians 
and political writers who earlier tagged him for defeat. 


Eisenhower isn’t out of the race. But his campaign hasn’t developed 
the push he needed. And time is short. 


On the Democratic side, Stevenson remains the favorite. 
Barkley is rated second. If Stevenson should pull a Gen. Sherman 
and say no to a draft, the popular Barkley would be hard to beat. 


Prospects for business growth by 1975 are weighed in a new report 
released this week—the Paley Commission report (page 160). It’s opti- 
mistic. For example: Total production of goods and services ($285-billion 
in 1950) will rise to $570-billion (in 1950 dollars)—100%. It’s a forecast 
of material demands. You can get the text by writing the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C. Ask for 
The Report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission. Price, $6.25. 
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>< Sperry research engineers are 
seeking solutions for tomorrow’s flight 
control problems while they develop 
new ways to better the performance of 
control equipment currently flying 


>< This analog computer is duplicat- 
ing flight conditions of a new high- 
performance jet bomber being “flown” 
automatically by the Gyropilot* flight 
control. Here, for instance, a Sperry 
engineer checks the performance of the 
airplane and automatic pilot during 
the bombing run. 


. \ \ ; 
\ \ 


IHR GYROSCOPE: 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORMBAT 
iN CANADA=—-SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPAN 


>e In test after test — in laboratory 
and its great Flight Research Center, 
MacArthur Field, Long Island—Sperry 
flight controls are continuing to prove 
their capacity to maintain stable all- 
weather flight in jet, propeller-driven, 
rotary-wing, lighter-than-air and 
pilotless aircraft. 

>< For 40 years Sperry has been 
working continually on flight control 
problems. With this wealth of experi- 
ence to build on, tomorrow’s problems 
are being met by today’s research and 
engineering. 





expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


How an extra coil gives 
you extra light 
from G-E slimline lamps 


\ special chemical deposited on tungsten w t each end of a 
fluorescent lamp helps start the stream of electrons that bring you 
light. When the chemical finally burns out or drops off, out goes 
the lamp. So in most fluorescent lamps, slimline and standard 
alike, wire twisted into a double coil is used to hold as much 
of the chemical as possible as long as possibl: 

But General Electric lamp scientists found vay to coil the coil 
again — making a triple coil. This triple coil holds more of the 
starting chemical and holds it more securely. Used in G-E slimline 
and other General Electric instant-start fluorescent lamps, it gives 
you extra light for your money because it makes the lamps last 
longer. This is another example of why you can expect the best 
value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Appliances: The Tide Turns 


@ Manufacturers are over their jitters—they're turning 
loose a raft of new models. They think inventory has been 


worked down to a safe level now. 


@ From here on, you'll see more and more companies 


introduce models on an annual basis, like autos. 


@ Makers are branching out into new lines, too. And 
the replacement market is becoming a bigger target. 


The appliance industry has shoved a 
stack of chips on the table. Manufac- 
turers are betting that sales are out of 
their year-long doldrums, that inven- 
tories have been worked down to a 
point where it’s safe to spring new 
models on the public. 

Distributors and dealers are still wary 
but they have no choice except to go 
along. 

Clearest sign of manufacturers’ new 
mood is the number of new models and 
ot whole new lines that are being in- 
troduced. Two pressures seem to ac- 
count for this season’s unusual outburst: 

e Confidenve of heavy sales ahead. 
Credit is easy again, housing starts con- 
tinue high—new homes, new family 
units need appliances. 

¢ Fear that a competitor will get 
the jump on anyone who plays it safe. 

BUSINESS WEEK reporters this week 
talked with executives of most of the 
major appliance manufacturers, found 
9 out of 10 of them in a bullish frame 
of mind. The rest were more often 
close-mouthed for competitive reasons 
than downright pessimistic. 
¢ The Big Trends—The Business WEEK 
survey turned up trends in most seg- 
ments of the industry toward: 

¢ Yearly model changes. Excep- 
tions include air conditioners. which 
can hardly keep up with demand any- 
way, and TV, which changes models as 
often as three times a year. 

¢ Full lines of appliances, as op- 
posed to making only washers and dry- 
ers or refrigerators and freezers. 

e Fewer models in a line. 

e More automatic controls. 

¢ More dress-up styling, more 
touches of color, especially in laundry 
and kitchen equipment. 

¢ Greater attention to the replace- 


ment market in the relatively saturated 
fields: refrigerators, washers, ranges, 
vacuum Cleaners. 

¢ More to Come—The big rush of new 
models normally doesn’t come till Jan- 
uary, except for radio and ‘T'V lines 
timed for the June housefurnishings 
shows in Chicago (page 56). This sum- 
mer, though, has already seen new 
models of non-electronic appliances by 
Philco, Bendix, Crosley (dishwasher), 
American Kitchens, Reo (its first three 
rotary mowers), Apex (its first canister- 
type vacuum cleaner, as well as a dish- 
washer and an automatic washer), and 
Norge (an upright freezer). 

There are many big-name lines still 
to come next winter: GE, Westing- 
house, Crosley refrigerators, Frigidaire, 
Kelvinator, York air conditioners, ‘Thor, 
Hotpoint, Norge, and Admiral refrigera- 
tors and ranges. It all adds up to an 
unusually big year for model changes. 

Manufacturers are playing cozy with 
details of their January plans. Said one 
sales manager: “With six selling months 
ahead, we'd be crazy to drive customers 
away by telling them that next January 
will really be the time to buy.” 
¢ Price Hatchet Buried—Stress in the 
new lines is on engineering and styling, 
not on price cuts. The only remaining 
price softness appears in the TV busi- 
ness, where several brands are down 
10% to 20% from last vear. 

Lower prices in other segments of the 
industry, air conditioning for instance, 
come mostly from introduction of 
smaller units. That’s true even in TV; 
Scott Radio Laboratories’ Mirror-Tone 
Division this week offered four private- 
label sets in cheaper cabinets at a few 
dollars less. 
¢ Models, When?—For a year, manu- 
facturers have been stymied by the 


bulky inventory in most lines. They 
knew a fresh model would make a dull 
market come alive, but they couldn't 
spur sales that way without making big 
inventories obsolete in the hands of 
their distributors and dealers. ‘That's 
why they've had to sit on so many new 
ideas until now. 

Now they're looking ahead to a more 
orderly market. Even the glutted TV 
dealers have cut their inventory in half 
since a year ago; sales in May were 20% 
to 85% better than a vear earlier; the 
industry is counting on selling 5-mil- 
lion sets this year, 6-million next year. 

“Led by kitchen equipment . . . the 
entire appliance field appears to be on 
the upgrade,” said John W. Craig, gen- 
eral manager of the Crosley Division of 
AVCO Mfg. Corp., in announcing 
Crosley’s first automatic dishwasher. 

Most companies covered by BUSINESS 
WEEK'S survey believe the industry as 
a whole will come around to vearly 
models, though several insist they'll 
continue to introduce new models as 
the market warrants. Pressure for an- 
nual models is coming from dealers, 


* too. In Chicago this week, Mort Farr, 


president of the National Appiiance and 
Radio-TV Dealers’ Assn., urged. that 
TV settle down to one line a vear, 
introduced each midsummer, and _re- 
frigerators to one line a year each Jan- 
uary. 

Washers and vacuum cleaners are 
among the other lines that are least 
tied to a year-by-year model change. 
They tend to keep models alive for sev- 
eral years—this week’s new Bendix 
model is only the fifth in 15 years. And 
one big vacuum cleaner company is 
still using the same basic model as in 
1937, with more than 3,000 modifica- 
tions ranging from substitution of a 
screw to a new device to cope with 
modem rug fabrics. Refrigerators and 
TV sets follow the opposite pattern— 
two or three changes of models each 
year. 
¢ Diversification—More companies are 
going into full lines of appliances. 
Crosley’s dishwasher rounds out a line 
that goes all the way from table radios 
to big freezers. Admiral is coming out 
with a freezer to complete its line. 
Thor (washers and ironers) is reported 
coming out with three new products 
of a different sort in the next six 
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months. Frigidaire is working steadily 
toward an inclusive line. 

This kind of diversification saves 
trouble when one or two lines sag as 
they have in the past year or so. But 
the full-time manufacturer must be 
careful that one bad apple doesn’t spoil 
his barrel—one sour product jeopardize 
his brand name. He must be sure cach 
new appliance is just right. Yet, with 
competition so hot, he can’t afford to 
hold back a proved product for fear a 
specialist company will beat him out 
¢ Development—A company doesn’t 
give birth to a new appliance over- 
night, of course. Crosley spent cight 
years designing and field-testing its new 
dishwasher. Westinghouse is spending 
omething like 60% more on engineer- 
ing of consumer products than it did 
in the postwar rush of 1947. 

It may take years to get some of the 
current dreams of designers in produc- 
tion. But there are weird and wonder- 
ful appliances yet to come: high-fre- 


quency cooking ranges, refrigerators 
that will store fresh—not frozen—vege- 
tables as long as six months, washers 
combined with dryers. 

In many lines, the big play of the 
future will be for the replacement mar- 
ket. In 1951, for example, 87% of 
wired homes had refrigerators (BW — 
Mar.15’52,p30), but if you bring out a 
refrigerator with irresistible new features 
you can sell it even to the family that 
has just bought a refrigerator a few 
years earlier. And although the market 
for conventional washers is 76.3% 
saturated, that for automatics is 
12.6%. 

That's the answer to the saturation 
problem, many industry leaders believe, 
along with a trade-in policy similar to 
that of the auto industry. 
¢ Not So Bad—Looking back, the ap- 
pliance industry is deciding 1951 wasn’t 
such a bad slump after all. Business 
was only 11% below 1950, and 1950 
was the highest in history. 


only 


SUPERLINER United States, the fastest afloat, sails serenely into New York. But it’s... 


Rough Sailing for Sawyer 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer, barely 
out of one shipping squabble, was deep 
in another this week. 

This latest, over subsidy payments 
for the new superliner United States, 
may blow up into a full scale intra- 


administration fight. Before it is fin- 
ished, the government and Sawyer will 
probably have to go into court as they 
did in the Dollar Line case (BW—Jun. 
21°52,p33). 

¢ Subsidies—In April, 1949, the United 
States Lines contracted with the Mari- 
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time Administration for the construc- 
tion and purchase of the superliner. 
U.S. Lines would pay $28,084,216; the 
government would pay $18,225,270 in 
construction differential subsidies plus 
$24,060,270 to cover national defense 
features—to make the ship readily con- 
vertible into the world’s fastest troop 
carrier (BW—May24’52,p31). 

But Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren—Congress’ own watchdog of 
spending—figures that the subsidy pay- 
ments were too high, that U.S. Lines 


should pay more. In a similar case, 
Warren was instrumental in getting 
American Export Lines to agree to a 
redetermination of its subsidy contract 
for two passeng‘ hips—the Constitu- 
tion and the Independence. 

¢ Refusal—Th« ne tactics were tried 
with U.S. Linc Che company’s presi- 
dent, John Franklin, refused to dicker 
He said the government could go to 
court if it felt the contract was not 
legal. 

Warren and Sawyer 
Warren held that the 
subsidy contract 
figured the contract bound the govern 
ment. His leg isers backed him 
up. To be su isked for a ruling 
from the Attor: neral, who refused 
to commit hin f So Sawyer pr 
pared to turn tl ip over to the lines 
on schedule 
e “Gouging” —That irked Warren 
last weck got | ince to 
before a cong 
ing into the American 
subsidy 
charging that 
would be 
and sorry st 
by the Comm« 
the subsidy wa 
and perverting th law.” He 
his office woul p delivers 

Warren had restimated Secre- 
tarv Sawyer. U.S. Lines was given title 
to the ship on June 20 at Hoboken, 
N. J. (to escay $2-million 
New York Stat ules tax). On _ the 
same dav Saw rote Rep. John | 
Shelley, who headed the investigating 
committee that d heard Warren. 

Sawyer’s p According to the 
best legal opin ivailable, the con 
tract conclude: the Maritime Com- 

regard f its merits, firmly 
ment. If the Comp 


mission, 
bound the go 

dn’t think so, the 
him. 


troller Genera 
Action—Sawyct 


courts were open t 
e White House 
waters. That same 
Attornev Gen- 


headed for st 

day, the President wrote 

eral McGranery asking him to find a 
ontract. The Presi- 

ried the suggestion 


way to reopen th 
General might be 


dent’s letter 
that the Att 

thing amiss in mail 
already 


split . widely. 
government's 


invalid. Sawyer 


who 
sound ‘off 
look 
Export Line 
Sawver, 


ve ssel 


committe 


case HH tore into 
very of the 
hapter in a 
maladministration”’ 
Dept. Warren said 
ging the taxpavers 
claimed 


not! long 


possible 


was 


able to find 
pay and ope 
granted U.S 
Just where 
body’s guess 
the ship and 
from U.S. I 


subsidies 


leaves Sawyer is anv- 
He has already delivered 

»xted over $8.5-million 

is a down payment. 
In doing so ffect, he has put him- 
self on the other side of the fence from 
the President, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and the Attorney General. 

If the government goes to court, 
Sawyer could wind up as a witness for 
the U.S. Lines. That might well be 
the wedge to help jam Sawyer out of 
the Cabinet 
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Steel Strike Starts Squeezing Industry 


@ Everywhere, plants are getting within a few days of 


shutdown—and not even an immediate strike settlement 


can save them. 


@ Many manufacturers are already laying off workers 


—perhaps a million in all. 


@ Many more are cutting the work week instead, to 


keep their labor force intact. 


“It won't be long now.” 

That’s the way one southern indus- 
trialist summed up the effect of the 
steel strike on the U.S. economy this 
week. He spoke out loud the words 
most of industry has been glumly 
thinking. And what they implied was 
an imminent halt to the giant U.S. 
industrial machine. 
¢ Seven Days Closer—For the fact is 
that at midweek there is just one major 
change in the steel-strike picture this 
week over last—manufacturers depend- 
ent on steel are exactly seven davs 
closer to being temporarily out of busi 
ness. Nothing has changed to make 
them feel otherwise; no real progress 
has been reported from the negotiation 
sessions. 

In actual fact, however, close ob- 
servers of the fruitless negotiations be- 
tween the industry and the union are 
persuaded that real incentives to find 
a settlement are only this week begin- 
ning to develop: 

e On the union side, the strike 
has become the longest to involve the 
whole industry since 1919. Payless 
pay-days are being felt. 

¢ On the industry side, the deple- 
tion of steel users’ inventories gives the 
producers a growing economic interest 
in selling steel again at higher, post- 
strike price levels. 

The increasing pinch being felt by 
steel users signifies the new market op- 

ortunities which the strike has created. 
Much of the resistance which price in- 
creases would have encountered any 
time within the last six months has 
been burnt off by the strike. 
¢ Shortages—More and more manu- 
facturers around the country report 
shutdowns, or cutbacks in their workers’ 
hours, due to shortages. The layoffs are 
gaining speed, with an_ increasing 
number of areas reporting widespread 
idleness. By now, aside from the 650.- 
000 striking steelworkers, somewhere 
around 1|-million other workers in other 
industries have been laid off. 

That is only the beginning. Every- 
where manufacturers of all types of 
hard goods are making broad and some- 
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times hasty plans for layoffs and vaca- 
tion shutdowns. For example, some 
plants scheduled to close for vacation 
periods in August have moved the time 
up to early in July. Others plan to add 
an extra week of layoff. 

Even more widespread right now are 
production cutbacks. In general, plants 
have shortened the work week to three 
or four days. Others work five or six 
days but cut the working day by an 
hour or two. What they are trying to 
do is to avoid a complete shutdown 
which lays off workers. Main reason 
they try to postpone that as long as 
possible: Workers are hard to get, and 
during a shutdown they may lose them 


_——— 


Planned Catastrophe 


General Electric Co. last week dedicated 
its new $10-million laboratory in Phila- 
delphia with this explosion. It was a test 
which intentionally destroyed an inade- 
quate circuit breaker to show the danger 
of having switchgear equipment which 
won’t take proper loads. 


to other manufacturers who can keep 
going for a while longer. 

One shut-down manufacturer in At- 
lanta put it this way: “We're going 
to keep our organization together. 
We've got our employees painting, 
cleaning up, and doing odd_ jobs. 
That's better than laying them off. We 
have good workers and we don’t want 
to lose them. But we are really taking 
it on the chin.” 
¢ Layofts—Thus the fact that there 
have been any actual shutdowns bears 
considerable significance. And _ those 
shutdowns are spreading a lot faster 
than they were even a week ago. In 
Buffalo, for example, the Chevrolet 
plant announced that it had _ been 
orced to lay off 3,800 men from its 
engine and axle plant. In Milwaukee, 
Nash Motors announced that it will 
lay off 10,000 by July 3 unless a major 
change comes in the strike picture. 

This kind of thing is beginning to 
effect whole cities. Toledo, for ex- 
ample, figures that by weck’s end the 
strike will have made 18,000 people 
idle. Electric utility companies report 
that they are feeling the loss of steel- 
mill power loads. Cleveland’s railroad 
carloadings slumped 30% in a week, 
with ore, coal, or steel products at a 
standstill, Railroads are beginning to 
cancel trains here and there. 
¢ Black Markets—The tightening steel 
pictyre, supply wise, has brought with 
it some blackmarket trading. One 
southern steel fabricator said he had 
been offered steel at a price 50% higher 
than the market price. 
¢ Damage—What all this adds up to, 
of course, is that the strike has now 
begun to do damage which cannot be 
wiped out simply by an immediate 
settlement. If the settlement comes 
soon, in fact, the strike’s real effects 
will only begin to be felt afterwards. 
Most companies now having trouble 
say that they won’t be able to get back 
into a smooth schedule of production 
for at least six weeks after the strike 
ends. One big complication: The 
military will grab off much of the first 
output from a nT mills. 
¢ Defense Work—Up to this point, 
defense production hasn’t been too 
hard hit; most plants have sacrificed 
civilian production to turn out defense 
materials. For example: Chevrolet's 
Buffalo plant, while shutting down 
civilian production, will keep 1,700 
workers on for defense output. 

Meanwhile, the government's plans 
to get some steel mills open to produce 
steel for defense seem to be making 
no progress. One report is that the 
overnment has given up the idea as 
eing unworkable. 
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CAGEY BUYERS signal auctioneer with anything from a flick of the eyebrows to a slash of the 


Buying 2 Lb. of Paper for $150,000 


AUCTIONEER Donald D’Amato (left) keeps sharp eye peeled for eagerness. 
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$20,000, had been sold to Close for 
$17,000. 

Price rises like that indicate the pres- 
ent market. Prices are on a slight 
rise now, while really rare stamps enjoy 
a nice boom. This means that the 
market is strong enough to net stamp 
dealers a lot of money. 
¢ Investment-Hobby—To the man who 
uses stamps to mail letters, none of 
this is comprehensible. He thinks of 
stamp collecting as a dull hobby which 
his father tried to force on him, un- 
successfully, when he was a kid. But 
to the philatelist this is just as fascinat- 
ing a hobby as collecting oil paintings 
or old automobiles may be to some- 
body else. On top of that, addicts con- 
sider stamp collecting a long-term in- 
vestment, a form of saving. 

This latter point has probably done 
more than anything else to make the 
stamp dealer prosperous—he’s cashing 
in on the public’s current desire to save. 
Some +4,000 registered stamp dealers 
make a handsome living from selling 
stamps to the roughly 3-million buying 
collectors in the U.S. These dealers 
hold a key position in the hobby, 
mainly because they save the collector 
the endless searching he would have to 
go through if he worked on his own. 
If a collector wants certain rare stamps, 
for example, he usually can’t get them 
without the help of a dealer because his 
contacts are too limited. 
¢ How Dealers Work—The dealers, or 
retailers, get their stocks from govern- 
ments, friends, by individual bargain- 
ing with collectors, buying collections 
from philatelists, and from the auction- 
cers. The auctioneers, in turn, are the 
big businessmen of the hobby. They 
have contacts far and wide, buy not 
only for retail but act on behalf of col- 
lectors who want them to sell rarer 
items. If the auctioneer gets enough 
material on hand, he holds an auction. 
Otherwise, he sells over the counter. 

Many things can make one stamp 
more valuable than another. It can be 
out of print, or might have been issued 
in small numbers. It might have an 
exceptional design and be part of an 
issue that is no longer in print. Or—as 
in the case of the inverted airplane—it 
might be a stamp which somehow got 
into use, despite its imperfection. 
¢ Variety—But there are other things 
that fascinate the collector. He can 
choose to collect, for example, any of 
180,000 varieties of stamps. So gen- 
erally each collector has his own partic- 
ular interest. For example, one will 
collect just political stamps of the U.S., 
or air-mail stamps from all over the 
world, or stamps of particular denomi- 
nations. But whatever kind he leans 
toward, the true philatelist gets a deep 
pleasure out of poring over his stamps, 
knowing their value—and how much 
money they will bring in a pinch. 
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Traces of Grass... 


. .. sprout in Wall Street 
as New York doubles tax on 
gross receipts. One invest- 
ment firm is moving out. 


When New York City first an- 
nounced its plan to doubie its tax on 
the gross receipts of financial business 
(from 0.4% to 0.8%), a great howl 
went up from Wall Street. Many com- 
panies threatened to move out of New 
York entirely if the proposed tax were 
imposed (BW—Feb.16’52,p1 36). 

Wall Street had pore “wolf” so 
often, in similar circumstances, that the 
city fathers paid no attention. The tax 
was cnacted; it goes into effect next 
Tuesday. But this time, the wolf was 
there. It’s not a very big wolf—there 
isn’t much chance that the Stock Ex- 
change or any of the brokerage firms 
will move. But the investment com- 
panies—especially the mutual funds— 
seem to be serious this time. 
¢ Pioneer—Only one is actually mak- 
ing the move before this year’s June 30 
deadline. It’s Hugh W. Long & Co., 
which manages four important invest- 
ment funds, with total resources of 
about $230-million. Long is rato 
bag, baggage, and ledgers, this weekend; 
it will open for business on Monday in 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Long picked Elizabeth, rather than 
Newark, say, or Jersey City, primarily 
because it was able to find the right 
type of office space available immedi- 
ately—and it had to move fast, because 
if it hadn’t got out before July 1 there 
would have been no point in the move; 
the company would have become liable 
for the full year’s tax on that date. Long 
figures it will save well over $100,000 a 
year by the move—about $90,000 
through not having to pay the 0.8% 
city tax on interest and dividend in- 
come, the rest from such small savings 
as a slightly lower state tax in New Jer- 
sey, and a slight saving in rent. 

That $100,000-odd isn’t the com- 
pany’s money, Eugene J. Habas, Long’s 
vice-president, points out. “It’s the 
stockholders’ money. It comes right out 
of the funds available to them as share- 
sholders. They live in the 48 states, and 
the company officers just didn’t see any 
reason why they should pay a tax for the 
privilege of being headquartered in New 
York.” 
¢ Counter Legislation—None of the rest 
of the 40-odd investment. trusts now 
domiciled in New York are moving out 
now, because (1) they were not able to 
move fast enough to get out by June 30; 
and (2) they think they have a good 
chance of getting the tax repealed, re- 
troactively. 





The New York State Legislature au- 
thorized the city to impose the doubled 
tax only on a one-year, tentative basis. 
A committee of the National Assn. of 
Investment Companies is making plans 
now to try to get the legislature to re- 
peal the city’s authority—not only for 
the doubled tax, but for any tax at all 
on the gross receipts of investment com- 
panies. 


Senate Shelves Seaway; 
New York May Help 


Last week, the Senate just about put 
an end to chances that the U.S. will go 
rtners with Canada in the proposed 
t. Lawrence Seaway project. By a vote 
of 43-40, the Senate sent the whole 
scheme back to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. That kills the meas- 
ure for this session. 

Canada has been ready to go ahead 
on its own for some time. About all it 
needs is some help on a proposed power 
dam across the seaway. The State of 
New York Power Authority would like 
to provide that help, but President Tru- 
man has turned down New York’s re- 
quests up to now. He would prefer to 
see the job done federally. The Senate’s 
action, however, may convince him that 
it won’t be done at all unless he gives 
New York the green light. 
¢ Power Hitch—Canada has already 
done some preliminary paper work on 
the project. Last fall, the Canadian 
Parliament created the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, gave it power to bor- 
row $300-million, build and operate an 
all-Canadian waterway. 

The big hurdle in Canada’s way has 
been the dam. Without it, the seaway 
won't be financially feasible. The dam 
would (1) raise the water level upriver 
and thus do away with a lot of dredging, 
and (2) provide saleable clectric power— 
which Ontario needs badly. But the St. 
Lawrence River is international prop- 
erty, and Canada can’t dam it without 
U.S. approval. 
¢ Negotiations—Truman set up a U.S. 
committee in January to carry on negoti- 
ations with Canada, further the seaway 
scheme. Negotiations are almost com- 

lete, and within a matter of days the 

.§. and Canada will ask approval of 
the power dam from the International 
Joint Commission—a body governing 
U.S.-Canadian waterways, made up of 
representatives from both countries. 

Who will build the U.S. half of the 
dam, though, is still an open question. 
Truman hasn’t said whether or not he'll 
approve the New York bid. But Admin- 
istration officials are working on a plan 
for a re-hearing of New York’s request 
by the Federal Power Commission. 
Chances are good that FPC will O.K. 
it now. 





In the fiscal year 
starting next week 
(and for the first time 
since World War Il) the 
treasury has a sub- 
stantial amount of 
new money to raise 


renee 


FISCAL 1953 


$79.4-Billion 


$68.8-Billion 


Expenditures 


Revenue 


$10.6-Billion 


Deficit 


Back to Red Ink Bookkeeping 


I'he 82nd Congress has done more 
hard thinking about budget cutting 
than any in years. But it is coming 
to the July 1 fiscal year deadline with- 
out much to show for its efforts. 

Che outlook for spending in fiscal 
1953 is around $79.4-billion. That's 
$6-billion less than the $85:4-billion 
‘Truman asked for in his January budget 
message. However, the due 
more to sheer inability to get previous 
appropriations for arms spent, than it 
is to any cutting by Congress. 

Even with the cut, 1953 spending 
will put the government $10.6-billion 
in the red (chart, above). That means 
the Treasury faces a new postwar prob- 
lem: How to raise a lot of new money. 
The plans it is fooling around with 
smack strongly of inflation, put a new 
focus on the whole business picture. 


slash iS 


|. In the Hole 


You can chalk up $3-billion of the 
$6-billion cut in spending to the delay 
in delivery of military items, $2-billion 
more to similar delays for Mutual Se- 
curity Agency. The rest comes out of 
general housekeeping—the result of 
Congress’ economy drive. 
¢ Running Behind—One effort by the 
House of Representatives—to clamp 
down the Smith-Coudert ceiling of $46- 
billion on military spending—won’t 
stick. If the Senate votes any cciling 
at all, and that is doubtful, it will be a 
more realistic one. 

Military spending is still not up to 
expectations. ‘Truman called for $50- 
billion next year. It is running now at 
$3.2-billion a month. Congressional 
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military watchdogs think it will do well 
to reach $4.6-billion by the end of the 
fiscal year, with an average rate for the 
year of $4-billion per month—or $48- 
billion for the year. 

Spending for mutual security is run- 
ning behind, too. It will do well to 
hit $7-billion next vear, against $10- 
billion Truman estimated. 
¢ Tax Receipts—On the revenue side, 
everything depends on whether or not 
Congress cuts taxes early in 1953—and 
on business conditions. Based on pres- 
ent corporation profits and on existing 
rates, the outlook now is for approxi- 
mately $68.8-billion in tax receipts, 
well below the $71-billion foreseen by 
Truman 

These new estimates lead to the in- 
dicated deficit of $10.6-billion, com- 
pared with $14.4-billion in the Tru- 
man budget. 


ll. Plugging the Hole 


How will the Treasury make up the 
difference? It has already decided how 
it will borrow the money for the deficit. 

¢ It will do a big part of the job 
through commercial banks—the most 
inflationary way. 

e It will depend on short- and 
intermediate-term issues. 

¢ It will gamble on a decline in 
the long-term money rate. 

e It will depend on the Federal 
Reserve to support the market while it 
waits to see how the gamble pays off. 
e Nothing Settled—This policy doesn’t 
hold for the entire fiscal year. It looks 
ahead only six months, might even be 
changed before then. It postpones a 


showdown 
without settlin; 


lll. On the Rebound 


gs in quick succes- 
the other a success 
vhat the Treasury 


market, 


moncy 


thing. 


I'wo bond off 
a ta 
gave glimps« 
really has in 
rhe offering that 


$10n—one 


failed was a long- 
term, 2} which commercial 
banks were ved to buv (BW 

May10°52,p1 3¢ Che Treasury hoped 
to get $4.9-b n cash; only $320 
million came in. Treasury officials give 
this dismal showing 
the issue wa marketable and in- 
their 
they 


reason 


vestors did not t to tic up 
long-term m t 23 
could earn m 
¢ Recoup—Last k, the Treasurv re- 
bounded fr failure (BW —TJun. 
14°52, p1 3¢ t ffered $3.5-billion 
worth of bank le 28%, 6-vear, mar 


ketable 


subscribed tl 


when 


ewhere 


over 
Banks put in 
subscription yillion worth—got 
a mere $5( n Nonbank in- 
vestors got il isked for—$3.6-bil- 
lion. 

On the I this 
dazzling triu irticularly since the 
big part of to nonbank 
tors. But it fool the 
own experts ire convinced that 
nonbank ubscribed cither 
for a quick 1 profit, or merely 
to replace ot! U.S. securities. The 
issue was rich ted to attract both 
kinds of bu The Treasury felt it 
would take g that had the ap- 
pearance of st to wash out the 


bond 1ssuc was 


looked like a 


inves- 
l'reasurv’s 
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earlier -failure. Actually, officials are 
sure commercial banks will wind up 
with the equivalent of the new issue 


added to their holdings (page 128). 
IV. The Take 


All this means that the Treasury 
hasn’t been offering anything designed 
to stick in nonbank portfolios. It 
doesnt worry Treasury officials. ‘They 
have written off such investors, at 
least for the rest of 1952. Here’s the 
result: 

Practically all the deficit will fall in 
the first half of the fiscal year. From 
January to June, 1953, heavy tax col- 
lections will just about match expendi- 
tures. 

As a starting point, the Treasury 
sees a need for about $12.6-billion in 
new money between now and the end 
of 1952—$9.6-billion to meet the deficit, 
and $3-billion to pay off in cash the 
holders of maturing issues who won’t 
accept a refunding issue of one sort or 
another. 

This is how they intend to get it: 

Government trust funds: The social 
security and other trust funds will be 
able to lend the Treasury around $1.6 
billion in the last six months of 1952. 

Savings bonds: about $1.5-billion 
net gain over redemptions. 

Corporation tax funds: about $4.5 
billion. Credit for this temporary wind 
fall goes to the Mills plan. Under it, 
corporations will pile up more tax 
money the last six months of the vear 
than they pay to the Treasury. That 
leaves set-asides ripe for picking with 
tax-anticipation notes. This is strictly 
stop-gap financing, however; when the 
corporate tax comes due next year, the 
Treasury will have to refinance the 
amounts it has borrowed by tax-antici- 
pation notes. 

Nonbank investors: only about $500- 
million. This guess is the heart of 
Snvder’s thinking. He and his advisers 
assume most nonbank investors will 
continue to shy away from governments 
—as long as high-grade corporation 
bonds average 2.9% and there is a 
lively demand for mortgage money at 
4% and 5%. 

Commercial banks: around $4.5-bil- 
lion. That rounds out the $12.6-billion 
target. It includes what will be sold 
directly to banks by the Treasury, and 
what banks will acquire through the 
market. If Treasury officials are right, 
last week’s $4.1-billion allotted to 
private subscriptions will wind up for 
the most part in commercial banks, 
leaving only $500-million more to come 
from that source this calendar year. 


V. Invitation to Inflation 


All this means that most of the in- 
flationary impact will be felt soon—if 
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at all. Money from savings bonds, cor- 
poration tax accruals, and nonbank 
sources is not inflationary. It is merely 
a transfer of existing savings from one 
form to another. 

But the $4.5-billion from commercial 
banks is new money. This is true be- 
cause the banks will pay for the bonds 
simply by creating new deposits on 
their books. Thus the total money 
supply will expand by an amount equal 
to bank purchases of bonds. 
¢A Way Out—The Treasury might 
have avoided this invitation to renewed 
inflation by abandoning its 2.5% cou- 
pon on long-term bonds. Private finan- 
cial authorities have been telling Secre- 
tary Snyder for months that a 25- to 30- 
year marketable bond with a 3% cou- 
pon would attract nonbank investors. 

There is no sign that Snyder seri- 
ously considered the idea. 
¢ Rally ‘Round—Cheap-money advo- 
cates in the department support Snyder 
with these arguments: 

(1) A 3% rate on long-term govern- 
ments would a rise in private 
rates, too. 

(2) Strong private demand for moncy 
has built up a big forward commitment 
of funds—which would not be diverted 
no matter how high the Treasury hiked 
its rate. 

(3) If the rate were raised on new 
ind existing governments were 
left at 2.5, their price ‘would drop. A 
break in the market would make it 
hard to sell issues in the future to non- 
bank investors. 

(4) If the Treasury 
1952 deficit with short and interme- 
diate offerings, it may come into a 
period of slackened private investment 
—and a weakening of the long-term price 
of money. 


cause 


issucs, 


can mect the 


Vi. Up to the Fed 


Obviously the’success of this strategy 
depends on the Federal Reserve. If it 
wanted to, the Fed could refuse to buy 
freely on the market while nonbank 
investors are shifting holdings to com- 
mercial banks. This would stop expan- 
sion of the bank credit base. It might 
eventually force the Treasury to go to 
nonbank investors with a_higher-rate 
bond. But in the meantime, it would 
risk demoralizing the bond market, and 
the ‘Treasury is convinced that the Fed 
won't take this risk. 
¢ Danger—If the Fed’s open market 
committee does keep the market clear, 
the Treasury's short-run worries are over. 
This system was roundly attacked as 
turning the Fed into an engine of in 
flation during and after World War II. 

There is no indication that the Fed 
will disappoint the Treasury. For one 
thing, it is not in a good position to 
take an anti-inflation stand. In quick 
succession, it has killed its voluntary 
credit restriction program, suspended 
Regulation W limitations on consumer 
credit, and eased its rules for down 
payments on houses—all presumably be 
cause inflation was no longer a danger 

lhere’s a possibility that the Fed will 
not buy everything in sight, for a time 
at least. It may let enough short-term 
and intermediate issues overhang the 
market to cause their price to drop a 
little, and their yields to rise. This oper- 
ation would probably pull down the 
price of long-term goyernments, too. 
But not much, if the Fed stands by the 
Treasury's policy. Once more, the Fed 
eral Reserve seems to be securely hal 
tered—a docile, if unhappy junior part- 
ner—while the Treasury calls the turn 
on monetary as well as fiscal policy. 


Navy Gets Biggest Blimp of All 


airship ever built. Here it is being warped 


The Navy says this N-type craft, with a 
length of 324 ft. and a capacity of 875,000 
cu. ft. of helium, is the largest nonrigid 


to mooring mast at Lakehurst, N. J., after 


flight from Akron. 
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Diluted Controls 


Administration hopes 
Senate will soften blow dealt 
by House in its Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 


. The Administration is still banking 
on the Senate to come up, finally, with 
a Defense Production Act that will keep 
some sort of controls going for another 
year, 
’ At midweek, the House of Represent- 
atives had practically wiped out price 
id wage controls and had put a severe 
crimp in allocations of materials. 
The repairs, if they are made, will 
come in the conference between the 
House and Senate. The likelihood is 
that, despite the unexpectedly drastic 
anti-control action of the House, the 
final bill sent to President Truman will 
be strong enough on key points to be 
acceptable to the controllers. But it 
will be much weaker than now. 
¢ Protectionism—Whatever the  out- 
come, it is certain that Congress is ir- 
ritated by price-wage regulation. It is 
ilso developing telltale signs of tariff 
»rotectionism for the first time since the 
lull ‘Trade Agreements Act reversed 
the high-tariff tide of the 1920's (page 
142). The House could not have been 
rougher with the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, short of voting an outright 
death sentence. 

¢ It voted to suspend all price con- 
trols on food and clothing and on any 
material not being allocated or rationed 
by the government. Indeed, one amend- 
ment voted would suspend all price and 
wage controls as of July 31 

e It ruled that businessmen whose 
prices are as much as 7% below ceilings 
would no longer have to make reports 
to the OPS. At one point the Se 
voted to suspend reports if prices were 
below ceilings at all. 

e It did away with the tripartite 
Wage Stabilization Board, proposed 
establishment of a new board dominated 
by public members, and took away from 
WSB any authority over industry- 
union disputes. 

¢ It voted import restrictions on 
materials now being allocated by the 
International Materials Conference, 
ind put a limit on imports of any goods 
containing materials now being allo- 
cated to U.S. industry. 

e It abolished the Federal Reserve 
Board’s power to control credit terms. 

The Administration is counting on 
Senate conferees to make the House 
back down on the more violent 
language. The argument will be that 
House members struck blindly and un- 
der cover of voting rules that did not 
reveal the votes of individual members. 
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The Senate probably can get its way 
on a lot of key points so that: 

Price controls will be continued in 
weakened but workable form. 

Materials allocations will be contin- 
ued pretty much intact. 

The tripartite WSB will be contin- 
ued, but with the board out of such 
disputes as the steel strike. 

Here is the figuring: Where the 

House practically eliminates price ceil- 
ings, the Senate urged only that the 
Administration decontrol as quickly as 
possible. The outcome could be that 
the House will be placated by some 
kind of noncompulsory decontrol for- 
mula that OPS could live by and still 
not go out of business. 
e Restrictions—On the intricate ma- 
terials and imports restrictions, the Sen- 
ate may have to give in a bit, but not 
all the way to meet the House. The 
Senate went on record repudiating any 
tampering with International Materials 
Conference allocations after it had 
voted for an amendment similar to the 
House language. 

On wage stabilization, the Senate 
position—that the WSB should remain 
tripartite, but that the members must 
be confirmed by the Senate—is likely to 
prevail. 

On credit controls, the House is 
likely to succeed in taking away from 
the FRB its authority to control con- 
sumer and housing credit. 

There is this still to be considered: 
Truman will demand that Congress re- 
write the law after the Presidential con- 
ventions if the bill placed on his desk 
is too weak. 


Kaiser Takes a Shot 
At Electronics Work 


Henry Kaiser moved into the eclec- 
tronics field last week when he set up 
a new subsidiary to manufacture equip- 
ment for guided missiles. 

Kaiser won’t go it alone. His Kaiser 
Mfg. Corp., a subsidiary, is teaming up 
with Sanders Associates, an engincer- 
ing firm of Waltham, Mass. Eleven of 
the 12 are electronic engi- 
neers who worked on radar and guided 
missiles for Raytheon Mfg. Co. R. C. 
Sanders, Jr., is head of the group, de- 
veloped the first radio altimeter in 
World War II 

Ihe new pr 
two-headed. It 


associate 


t will be, in effect, 
taking over a big 
part of the Jackson Sheeting Mill in 
Nashua, N. H., which was abandoned 
by Textron, Inc. (BW —Mar.29’52, 
p92). Most of the six-story building 
will be occupied by a new organization 
called Kaiser-Sanders Electronic Divi- 
sion, jointly owned by Kaiser Mfg. and 
Sanders Associat On the two top 
floors, Sanders Associates will operate 
as an independent group 

In effect, the set-up will be that the 
Sanders engineers on the top floor will 
produce ideas, which will be turned 
into product wnstairs by Kaiser- 
Sandurs. It is believed that the com- 
pany will turn out control equipment 
such as gyros and servo mechanisms for 
guided missile Occupation of the 
building will start at once; employment, 
starting at about 100, is expected to 
reach 2,000 eventually. 


Making Domes Do Double Duty 


To enable passengers to enjoy the view 
and read the billboards at night, Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. has mounted four floodlights 


atop the strata-dome cars of its stream- 


liners running between Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago. The lights throw a diffused 
beam, stronger than bright moonlight, off 
to the side of the road’s right-of-way. 
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“\ Ma 
Better Hay 


for the 
New Iron Horse! 


Diesels have replaced the romantic but out- 













dated steam locomotive on most of America’s 


railroads. Reason? Diesels are more eco- 








nomical to run and maintain. 


But, the once held theory that diesels 





will “burn almost anything” is a costly 






fallacy. Sinclair—a big supplier of diesel 






fuels to railroads—knows that, and is 






constantly concerned with the quality of 






the “hay” for the new iron horse. 






Consequently, Sinclair is a leader in re- 


search to produce diesel fuels with better 






starting, ignition and combustion quali- 






ties. Sinclair has pioneered in the devel- 






opment of diesel starting fluids, and by 






its discovery of RD-119®, the amazing 






new rust inhibitor, produced the 






world’s first anti-rust diesel fuel. 






Through this and other research and 







: development work, Sinclair has made 







continuous progress in the production of 
diesel fuels with higher performance 


standards. It’s another in the list of reasons 





SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil » 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


why Sinclair is ... a great name in oil. 
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Buildings Framed with Concrete 


Keep Construction costs D 


Whether your new building will be a tall structure Ww 
or less than six stories high, whether it will be an 

apartment, a hotel, an industrial plant, school, N 
office building or hospital, you'll realize economies 

with concrete frames and floors. Such construc- 

tion saves time (which means quicker returns on 

your investment), money and materials. 


For instance, the structure above is one of seven 
12-story buildings in a Buffalo housing project. 
Concrete saved more than $230,000 on the framing 
costs alone. This design also saved a full story in 
height on each building with extra savings of 
masonry, partitions, stairs, conduits and wiring. 








Concrete frame and floor construction, like all 
other concrete construction, is sturdy, durable and 
firesafe. It is moderate in first cost, needs little or 
no maintenance and gives long years of service. 
These factors add up to true low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. {§ A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Color television more permissible 
but no nearer to public use, now that 
NPA has modifi ts ban on manufac 
ture of receive! Few, if any, makers 
could meet the chief remaining re- 
quirement—that production not inter- 
fere with defen rk 
a 

National Assn. of Manufacturers opened 
an office in At ta last week to help 
small companies track down defense 
subcontracts. S e is being extended 


to NAM’s 11 ot regional offices 


A new antibiotic ned Ilotycin was 
announced th k by Eli Lilly & Co. 
of Indianapoli It was derived from 
five vears of stud oil bacteria. Lilly 
says it can be terchanged with other 
antibiotics, ca en by mouth, has 
no undesirabl e-reactions. ‘Testing 
will continu 

© 
Because a hippopotamus chewed his 
right hand off hipboard a year ago, 
Robert A. Ra gs of Brooklvn won a 
$65,000 award thi week in federal 
court. Rawli 3-vear-old scaman 
now unemplk is bitten when he 
tricd to feed tl mal en route from 
East Africa to New York 

‘ 
CAB granted S rd & Western Air- 
hnes (BW-I 52,p52) permission 
to expand it Idwide flights from 
about 55 a month to 72 a month. On 
outgoing light t government re- 
serves 60 f t wailable pavload 

° 
A Kansas City company is suing the 
government f $300,000 because last 
summer’s floodwaters rose 15 ft. to 20 
ft. higher than federal agencies said it 
would. The tiff is National Mfg. 
Co., maker of paper containers 

. 
Tied up by a drivers’ strike since Mar. 
10, Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
wav Co. is thinking of selling out. The 
line serves about 400,000 riders in 75 
New England nmunities. 

Py 
Rex Jacobs resigned last week as presi- 
dent and direct f F. L. Jacobs Co. of 
Detroit, maker of automotive parts. 
Last vear he figured in Senaté investiga- 
tion of Merl E. Young, former RFC 
employee, and a $3-million loan the 
Jacobs Co. got from RFC in 1946. 


Part-time summer work on the Maine 
coast includes llecting sea moss for 
Phenix Pabst-ett Co. of South Portland. 
The company wants 24-million Ib. dur- 
ing the summer for use in dairy prod- 
ucts and cosmetics. 
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Vast supplies of electric energy, are ready to work 
for you—at any hour—at the touch of a switch. This 
fact proves how well the electric utilities have ful- 
filled their self-imposed obligation that there must 
always be power. Their job is tough, because the 
ever-increasing demand for electricity (a possible 
400,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours this year) taxes 
facilities to the utmost. 

That’s why the Union Electric Company of 
Missouri, for example, uses only the most dependable 
equipment—like this Wagner Power Transformer— 
one of many installed at their Venice, Illinois plant. 


Wagner Power Transformers have been serving 
the power industry dependably for over sixty years. 
Service records from the field, dating back to the 
early days, prove their ability to give continuous 
service over unusually long periods of time. They 
are compact in design and have inherent strength 
and stability. They have sufficient capacity to not 
only carry their normal load, but to be able to 
handle overloads—again and again—whenever emer- 
gencies arise. 

Wagner engineers are qualified to specify the cor- 
rect transformer for your requirements as well. Con- 
sult the nearest of our 32 branch offices or write to 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


646@ PLYMOUTH AV6. @ ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 


AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
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SHOPPING BY CAR 


hands of the cash-and-carry supermarket. 


» 


ees a mal “ 


‘ 


eer 


remade grocery-buying habits, played right into the 


The car 


made it possible for people to break away from their small neighborhood stores. 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON: 


The Supermarket: 


Almost exactly 20 vears ago, the first 
Big Bears, King Kullens, Great Tigers, 
and Handy Andys opened shop. In the 
comparatively brief time since, the 
supermarket has created a major revolu- 
tion in distribution. It has: 

¢ Strengthened the independent 
and saved him from being driven out 
of business by the chains; 
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¢ Changed people's buving habits; 

¢ Branched out from food into a 
long list of nonfood goods; 

e Forced other retailers to adopt 
supermarket methods. 

Today the supermarket is a dominant 
factor in food retailing. According to 
estimates by Progressive Grocer, a@trade 
magazine, some 14,220 grocery sférts— 


enables the 
to undersell counter 


supers 


SELF-SERVICE 


stores, has crept into other retailing. 


and bigger output per 


EFFICIENCY 


dividing work of stocking, packing. 


sales person come from 


Revolution in 


both chain ai 
ness of $375 
U.S. 
supermarkets 


idependent do a busi 
1 year or better in the 
yeaking, these are the 
In units they account for 
a mere 34 of all grocery stores. But 
in terms of volume this handful of 
stores accounted last year for about $12 
billion. That amounts to a third of all 


food store volume 


I oosely 
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CHOICE of goods in modern super is impressive. 
gether with ease of selection, has helped boost 
impulse sales enormously. The result: a revolution in packaging. 


PREPACKAGING 


out self-service. 


ing by supplier may be next big step in cutting super costs. 


Retailing 


the 
doesn’t end with food. It is a major 
factor in all forms of retailing. In 1951, 
it did about 8% of all retail sales. That 


The impact of supermarket 


put it ahead of department stores 
(6.4% of total sales) and way ahead of 
variety stores (1.8%) and mail-order 
catalog sales (0.9%). 

The supermarket’s growth in the past 
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in the store is a big cost-cutter, rounds 


- —_ 


aS 


NONFOOD 


This, to- 


Central prepack- 


two years has been particularly rapid. 
Take the latest survey made by Super 
Market Institute, a trade association 
of 6,612 markets which do $4.6-billion 
business annually. It shows that 28% 
of its members’ stores were built in 
this two-year period; 18% of them were 
remodeled. Progress would have been 
even faster had it not been for defense 
controls over commercial construction. 

Having come of age, the supermarket 
is now entering a second period of 
growth. This will continue some of the 
major trends already at work. But it 
differs so far in one important respect. 


CONVENIENCE 


its price appeal. This is one of the Bettendorf stores in St. Louis. 


items are becoming increasingly important in 
supers. 


Drugstores are the hardest hit by this growing business. 


They boost sales, sweeten profits. 


and attractiveness of today’s sleek super 
are strong selling points. They reinforce 


In the words of a chain-store executive, 
“Other things besides prieg bring people 
into the super today’—such things as 
convenience, sleek decor, wide selection 
of toods, parking space, lunch counters, 
air conditioning. 

For the time being at least, the price 
revolution of the supermarket is over 
Eventually the supermarket may find 
ways to lower prices again Meanwhile, 
it looks as though the creative energy 
of the supermarket will take a different 
direction—increasing the number of 
food supermarkets, pushing the super- 
market into new nonfood lines, and ex- 
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almost all of it ential aspects. The 

first Big Bear, for instance, had baskets 

in place of cart 1 collection booths 

sv’ per* mar’ ket, n. A departmental, in place of kout counters. It 
carried drugs, hardware, and other non- 
food items that lern supers are just 
getting around It differed in one 
respect, however m most of today’s 
supers. It had number of conces- 
sionaires in th ifood departments. 
That trend ha 1 on the wane for 
some years. 


What Is a Supermarket? 





Price Appeal 


first basic 
It still 1S, 
nsumers are fully 


king of it, that the 
Lonel 


Price was, of rse, the 
appeal of the narket 
in the sense t 
aware, without t 
supermarket 
grocery store. 

The thing t isumer forgets is 
that it is h efforts that have 
achieved the su irket’s.lower prices. 
The customer bles his own order, 
thus saving a 


m1 SCTV1Ce 


i 


; 
: 
i! 
i 


, 
4 


job to 


A supermarket is, well—hell, it’s your 
define 


it. 


Executive of a major food chain 


*SMI boosted the minimum from $250,000 in Dec. 1950. 


panding its influence into other ficlds of 
retailing. 

On top of this, the supermarket oper- 
ator will have some brand-new prob- 
lems. Competition is starting to get 
rough. Costs are rising. Margins have 
started to drift up. 

The operators are beginning to won- 
der whether they’ve uptraded them- 
selves a little too much. 


|. Growing Up 


The first supermarkets—rough and 
ready prodwets of the depression—were 
anything but elegant. They were 
geared to do just one thing: pump out 
a big volume of food at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 

Ihe early barnlike supers, with their 
crude pine tables piled with food, were 
the brainstorms of brilliant mavericks in 
the business. The old-line grocers, 
both chain and independent, resented 
these menaces, teamed up to get rid of 
them, if possible, through loss-leader 
legislation. 

The supers made their debuts in the 
early 1930's first in California, then in 
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the East. In Los Angeles by 1933 there 
were some 260 supers doing an esti- 
mated 35% of the city’s grocery busi- 
ness. The first two eastern supers 
showed up in 1932—King Kullen on 
Long Island and the Big Bear, which 
opened up in an abandoned Durant 
auto plant in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Of course the supermarkets were 
something unique in themselves. But 
they had at least three precedents. 

The real pioneers of self-service were 
the famous Piggly Wiggly stores, which 
appeared as early as 1919. But these 
lacked one essential of the supermarket 

size—and they failed to make much 
of a dent. 

The first owed something, 
too, to the so-called “pineboard”’ drug- 
stores, those cost-cutting forerunners 
of the cut-rate drug store. 

Lastly, they were in some measure 
beholden to the variety store. It had 
already established the idea of self- 
service, but never quite capitalized on it. 

[he pioneers in the supermarket 
business had not only what Piggly 
Wiggly lacked in the way of size but 
almost everything else as well. They 
inticipated the modern supermarket in 


supers 


Super Mar} titute report 
today 
stores 
major depart 
duce, and dair 
stores prepach 


that 
one out of four of its member 
have ce in the four 
xeery, meat, pro- 
About 50% of SMI 
ir fresh fruits and 
vegetables. \ ir & Co. reports 
rapid progres f-service meat de- 
partments: In +8 only 178 stores had 
100% self-ser 1 meats; today 5,363 
have it. 
Besides gett 
his own w 
largely 
delivery 
Other 
supermarket k 
e Low rat 
of big volum 
e Division 
checkers, pach etc.), 
for greater eff ‘ 
e High p 
son. Even thi 
a lot more pi 
store, they 
volume per |} 


customer to do 
supermarket has 
sloug! ff such services as 
and « 

tics, too, help the 
ts prices down: 


trent tos iles because 


cha 


stockboys, 
makes 


labor 
which 


tivity per sales per- 
upermarkets employ 
than the old grocery 
much bigger sales 
Progressive Grocer 
puts full-time em- 
ployee in self s last year at 
$41,801 as ag t $27,725 in counter 
stores. 
e Large rders. As recently 
as 1939 th order in an A&P 
service stor 58¢ Today, 70% 
of SMI stor werage sales of $3 
or more; | 3 iwe better than $5. 
All thi harp reductions in 
costs—hence wver-all prices con- 
sumers pa\ t how effect it 
has had is h to sav: Food retailing 
kind of research that 
the Harva susin School and 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn 
worked out lepartment 
In 1934, H | researchers figured 
that ca supermarkets’ over- 


averagt per 


I 
store 


much 


signally lack 


have 
stores 
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Lightweight 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
ARE MASS PRODUCED TODAY 


Because Power Products... 


#@ Recognized the existence of inherent 2 cycle advantages. 


@ Pioneered the industrial application of the 2-cycle 


principle in the small engine field 


Universal acceptance’has made Power Products the leader 
f 


in the lightweight engine field 


if your products can benefit from lightweight power 
thé know-how and experience available only 


at Power Products is important to you 


POWER PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
GRAFTON, WISCONSIN 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF LIGHTWEIGHT INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 





An Answer to 
Many Questions 
Fire Hazard 


Points to Remember 
about PYROSET® Finish 


1. Each fiber is impregnated with PY RO- 
SET, then dried by heat 

2. Fabric will withstand up to 25 dry- 
cleanings — without losing flame resis- 
tance 

3. Tested by Better Fabrics Testing Bu- 
reau, York Research Corporation of Con- 
necticut, New York City Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals. Reports favorable. 

4. Economy in PYROSET durable Finish. 
Non-durables require frequent re-treat- 
ing. 

5. Satisfactory fast dyes are available 
that will not change colors when PY RO- 
SET treated. 

6. Heat has no more brittling nor brown- 
ing effect than on non-treated fabrics 
7.Nor will PYROSET 
moisture any faster. 

8. ( Idorless. 

9. Fabrics treated with PYROSET hang 
in soft folds. 

10. Exposed to a match, fabric will char 
at point of ignition but flame will not 
spread. Minimum of after-flaming, after- 
glowing or smoldering. 


Finish absorb 


| AMERICA Vv 


“Ow vee . 


> homes, hotels, restau- 
rants, institutions and other 
public places—the fire hazard of 
many fabrics has been significantly 
reduced. 

PYROSET Finish is a “fire retard- 
ant” and “flame resistant.” That 
means that a fabric treated with 
PYROSET will not support fire. It 
will not burst into flame nor start a 
flash fire. 

PYROSET Finish will protect fab- 
rics of cotton, rayon, wool or mohair 
or combinations of these. It is not 
effective on nylon, acetate or acrylic 
fibers. 

The protection of PYROSET Fin- 
ish is being applied to draperies, up- 
holstery, slip-covers, carpeting, rugs, 
bedspreads, mattresses, mattress 
covers, wadding, ticking, television 
and stage scenery, awnings, tents 
and many other fabrics where fire 
retarding is vital. 

Read the other details about 
PYROSET Finish at the left. And if 
you have any further questions, write 
us. Our reply will be prompt. 


Fase 


Gan AN 
TEXTILE Resin nid compayy 
Paar, 
POUND s200% MENT 
® NEW sense 
+ ovnd Breet 9, 2000 v ao *OCKErL ee Plaza w 
v. 
PHL At Pen én Tot Circle 7.6109 Sus 
WIDENCE 
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all costs ran 12 to 13.8% of sales. 
he figure for chain stores was 15.1%, 
for independent charge-and-delivery 
rores, 16.7° E 

l'oday, supermarkets are doing busi- 
iargin of 16% to 18% 

tby far than any 


ness on 
on the averag 
other retail group. 


g s 
a gro 


New Way of Life 


In the begin 
looked on the 
man’s store. P 
of the Harvard Business 
ments: “It wa 
long time that self-service would be all 
right for po cople but that 
middle class Id never go for it.” 

This was w ff—for reasons which 
at least one pi r, Roy Orin Dawson, 
founder of the Big Bear, 
start. Dawso ud in 

“Some day 
nearly all of the business all over 
country. It itable 
cheaper, beca 
biles, and beca 
the new met! of 

Dawson 


1 lot of people 
ipermarket as “ad poor 
Malcolm P. McNair 
School com- 
ifidently said for a 


the 


saw at the very 
1933 
permarkets will do 
the 
because _ it’s 
have automo- 
It’s 


people 
they like to shop 
retailing.” 
some good points. 
The new method wasn’t successful 
merely because it appealed to peoples’ 
pocketbooks fitted their new way 
of life as well 

Che car pla 
people mobil 
borhood patt 


1 big part. It made 
roke up the old neigh- 

f shopping. Shop- 
pers could home more food at 
one haul. Another technological de- 
velopment—the _ refrigerator—made __it 
possible for them to store the stuff 
when thev got it home 

At the same time there was the level- 
ling off of in That meant that 
more people had more money but 
fewer had a great deal of it. The mid- 
dle classes went to the supermarket in 
droves. 

The new 
refrigerators, 
average incom 
—with its pil 


f life—with its cars, 
eater leisure, bigger 
ind the supermarkets 
f goods, convenience, 
attractiveness—suited each other to a 
tee. The result: the luxurious, ex- 
pensive, sleek supermarket of today. 


But Different 


upermarket is hard to 
in be one of many sizes 
is no typical super- 


The Same, 


The modern 
describe. It « 
and types. 1 ‘ 
market. 

Dimensions range from a few thous- 
and square feet to 50,000 sq. ft. or 
more. Some think a supermarket must 
have a volume of at least $1-million; it 
can run as high as $3.5-million a year 
or more. 

Here is how Super Market Merch- 
andising describes the average super- 
market built last year: 

It had 10,200 sq. ft. of store plus a 

F 
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parking lot of 28,800 sq. ft., employed 
30 people, had five checkout counters, 
attracted 7,360 customers a week, was 
built to do a business of from $1.3- 
million to $1.5-million a vear. 

Today's supermarkets are expensive 
plants. Many of them have air-con- 
ditioning. arrangements for delivering 
packages to cars, music, rest rooms, 
bakeries, luncheon counters. All of 
them have vards of refrigerated cabinets 
for frozen foods and meats; elaborate, 
somctimes mechanized, checkout coun- 
ters; belt convevors; intercom systems. 

In short, the grocer has moved into 
the big leagues. He does as much 
volume in a weck now as he once did 
im a vear—a fact that has transformed 
the whole character of an industry that 
once consisted of mom-'n-pop stores. 

One set of statistics will show what 
this means: 

At the time of the 1939 Census of 
Business, there were 1,530 retailers in 
all in the U.S. with an annual volume 
of Sl-million or more. General 
merchandising had the greatest number 
ef million-or-better stores, with 653 
units. Automotive was second with 
365. Food was third with 173, the 
majority of which were milk dealers. 

By the 1948 census all that had 
changed. There were 10,898 million- 
or-better stores all told. Automotive 
moved into first place, with 3,405. And 
food was second with 2,449, even top- 

ing general merchandise, which had 
2,062 units. 


Il. Sharing Markets 


The supermarket made it possible for 
the independents and the smaller chains 
to compete on a fairly equitable basis 
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with the big national chains—A&P, 
Kroger Co., Safeway. And, curiously, 
the supermarket helped the chains, too. 

During the vears 1935 to 1951, the 
big three’s share of total grocery store 
sales remained just about the same. It 
was about 17% in 1935, about 18% 
last year. Meanwhile, the independents 
—operators of three units or less—pretty 
much held their position vis a vis all 
chains. In 1935 the independents did 
66% of all grocery stores business; last 
year they did 62%. 

Supermarkets were, not the only fac- 
tor in this stabilization of competition 
in the food retailing picture. Other 
developments also tended to cut down 
the big chain’s advantage. The Robin- 
son-Patman act took away the size 
benefit. Antitrust action made them 
cautious. Changes in freight rates 
tended to favor regional buvers. 

The supermarket, however, played an 
important role in this complex develop- 
ment. Here’s how it affected the three 
categories of grocery stores: 

Independents. One factor that 
helped the independents during the 
early stages of supermarket expansion 
was their mobility. It took time for the 
chains to turn around. But the inde- 
pendents could move quickly, and did, 
in following population changes. 

The volume of business generated by 
the super tended to give the inde- 
pendents buying equality with the 
chains. Patsy D’Agostino, operator of 
three New York City supers and one 
of the best-known figures in the field 
(BW —Oct.27°51,p78), puts it this way: 

“As far as buying advantage for the 
chains go, it’s out. In carload lots it’s 
the same for me as for anyene-else. In 
some ways we independents are even 
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e@ “Ruth, run down to the postoffice 
and get ten dollars worth of stamps!” 
..- But Ruth also ran into a sudden 
shower, and came back with the stamp 
sheets stuck together —all wet! 


e@ Adhesive stamps, and licking and 
sticking, are all wet anyway. Now any 
small office can afford metered mailing — 
with the DM, desk model postage meter. 
@ The DM prints postage as you need it, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope; and prints a dated postmark, 
and your own small ad if you like... Provides 
Postage for parcel post. And the DM 

has a moistener for sealing envelopes... 
Anybody can use it—just dial the amount 
of stamp wanted, and press the handle. 

@ The DM can be set for as 

much postage as you want to 

buy... protects it from loss, 

theft, damage ... does its own 

accounting on visible registers 

... Saves time, effort, even 

postage! It’s a big 

convenience in any 

office! Call the nearest 

PB branch today, or send 

for free booklet! 


PRES: Handy wall chart of new Postal Rates 


for all classes of mail, complete with changes, 
and parcel post zone map for any locality. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Offices in 93 cities in U.S. & Canada 


Prtney-Bowes, INc. 
1436 Paciric St., Stamrorp, Conn, 


Please send free — booklet, 2 wall chart to: 
Name. 

Firm. 

Address. 
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Specialists 
in organic chemical 
plant design 


New SD processes cut costs 
of synthetic fibers 


In addition to new processes for the manufacture of 
ethylene oxide and ethylene glycol, now being commer- 
cialized in the U. S. and abroad, SD has also developed 
a new method of manufacturing low cost terephthalic 
acid. Write for preliminary economic evaluations of 
these new processes. 


SD handles complete project 


From basic economic evaluations to ini- 
tial operation, SD takes full responsibil- 
“1 ity for chemical processing projects for 
“your process or one of our own—on a 
completely confidential basis. 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, ING! 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Ave., “New York 16, N.Y. 
Engineering Offices: Newark, New Jersey 


STRIP SHORT-OIL PAINTS, lacquers, varnishes...safely, 
Any paint or synthetic fin- even from aluminum...with Kelite STRIPPER L-46. 
ish—on any surface—can be REMOVE HEAVY OXIDES from aluminum surfaces... 
removed by one of the Ke- without scouring or corrosion... chemically, with 
lite stripping compounds. FORMULA 33. . 
They put an end to chip- REMOVE ZINC CHROMATE, P-27 and other primers 
ping, scraping, or the un- ... from any metal... by cold soak in Kelite FOR- 
certain results of “make MULA 1006. ; 
shift” chemical removers. STRIP PAINT, LACQUER, ENAMEL... from wood, 
: : l, composition or glass... with non-phenolic 
Here are just a few of the ig ~ Roa 
certpying tone cate sifely dna siaiaies SCALE t 

° rom iron or 

—_ ee oe bmg steel...by soaking briefly. safely...in Kelite SCALE-OFF. 
seaeeiaaie st each is: : REMOVE SEALANTS from aircraft fuel tanks...by fill 
“3 . and drain- method, bond release... with Kelite DE- 

SEAL INS or DESEAL A. 


writE TODAY! 
Describe yo"? 
stripping prob- 
lem! Let us show 
you, without cost 


or obligation, how 
simply Kelite 


does it 


'4n my le |e 
PR fe ee 








better off than big fellows, because 
we have less handling of goods and a 
lot less red tape. So by the time we get 
the stuff into the store it costs the same 
as it costs the chains 

I'he buving aspect is complex. Im- 
proved buying | tices and the growth 
of the supermarket have been inter 
twined. Los Angeles, the birthplace of 
the supermarket, is a good example. 
Ihere the su dominate the city’s 
grocery trade, thanks in part to Certi 
fied Grocers, a § r-owned cooperative 
wholesale op m (BW—Nov.L1'50, 
p56). This in turn has strengthened the 
supermarket hich have in turn 
strengthened Certified 

Another fact has aided the inde- 
pendents: th owth of the so-called 
voluntary cha vhich also give the 
small grocer a break in buying 

On the whole, the advantages from 
the supermarket have gone largely to 
the bigger independent rather than to 
the small man. The mom-'n pop stores 
continue to ine. Last vear an esti- 
mated 5,000 pendents went out of 
business for one reason or another 

Meanwhile, the larger independents 

those with of more than $100,- 
000 a vear—h iptured a large chunk 
of the total i pendent grocery store 
market. The iding markets, accord- 
ing to an timate by Progressive 
Grocer, did +7 of total independent 
business _ last ir, though they ac- 
counted for a mere 11.1% of all inde- 
pendent unit 

Intermediate chains. The super- 
market also spurred the development of 
local and reg | chains (BW-—Jul.17 
"48,p64) 

Manv of tl re run by pioneers in 
the super bu s, men who were once 
corner groc¢ Che Bettendorf chain in 
St. Louis lower pictures, pages 
38 and 39) i good example 

In the early 1930's, Joseph Betten- 
dorf heard about the new form of re- 
tailing in Jersey, converted his 
own grocery store into a super. Today 
he has six st four of them supers, 
with an annual business of $15-million. 
Two of his sto in suburban areas are 
30,000-odd sq. ft. which makes them 
the biggest St. Louis and among the 
biggest in th intry 

The sup rket opened the door 
even further od Fair is the prime ex- 
imple of h the supermarket could 
carrv the independent once he got go 
ing. 

(his chain, which now numbers 
about 15 nits ranks seventh 
among ‘food ns with a 1951 gross 
of some S2¢ illion As chains go, it 
is comparat voung. The Friedland 
brothers—Samuel, board chairman, and 
George, p1 t—started their first 
food store in 1920 

Food Fair | srown faster than any 
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major chain of any kind—increased its 
sales almost 10 times since 1939. It has 
the largest stores; they average $1.7- 
million annual volume apiece. It con- 
sists 100% of supermarkets thanks to 
the fact that Food Fair started as a 
chain of supers. 

National chains. Many of the older 
chains were slower to get the super- 
market religion. But once they did, 
some of them got it very thoroughly. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., for instance, didn’t get into the 
swim until 1936. From then on self- 
service spread rapidly through the chain. 
In the early 1930's, the Tea Company 
had a top of nearly 16,000 stores. At 
the end of last year it had 4,583 units, 
each doing an average volume of about 
$700,000 a year. 

Supers were a godsend to the chains 
for two special reasons. They made it 
possible for the chains to surmount the 
grave threat of chain store taxation. 
With fewer stores, the chains no longer 
worry about these taxes. Fewer units 
also cut down on administrative com- 
plexity and red tape. A chain of around 
4,000 stores, say, is obviously a lot less 
cumbersome to handle than a chain of 
16,000. 


lll. Impulse Bait 


Americans not only buy more food 
at one time when they shop, but they 
buy more and better food than they 
used to. This, of course, is due in part 
to prosperity. But supermarket people 
think that they had a big hand in start- 
ing the trend. 

“The supermarket,” says Myer Mar- 
cus, vice-president of Food Fair, “has 
traded up peoples’ food buying habits.” 

It has done this, first, by lowering the 
cost of food, and thereby enabling 
people to buy more of it. 

Secondly, it has put more brands and 
sizes of more foods in convenient form 
and closer to the consumer’s fingertips 
than ever before in shopping history. 
Todav’s supermarket has anywhere from 
3,000 to 4,000 items, as against 1,000 
to 2,000 in the grocery store of the mid- 
thirties. 

The psychological aspect of snowing 
the customer under with goods has not 
yet been thoroughly explored. However, 
studies made by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. show that impulse buy- 
ing plays a very important role in food 
purchasing. 

It found, for example, that only a 
third of all purchases are planned down 
to the specific item before the customer 
enters the store. Another quarter of the 
purchases are only planned in a general 
way. The remainder of the purchases 
don’t enter the customer’s mind until 
he or she goes into the store. 
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To the supermarket operator, then, 
it’s open season on the consumer. He 
exploits the impulse to buy in every 
possible way—by grouping products, 
such as picnic foods; by playing up the 
appeal of massed foods; by using color 
and lights; by putting mirrors behind 
meat and produce counters. 

Women aren’t the only ones lured by 
these devices. Men are even more con- 
firmed impulse buyers than women, 
supermarket people say. That points up 
one of the social changes wrought by 
the supermarket: It has brought more 
and more men in to shop. At least one 
chain, A&P, is capitalizing on this 
change (BW —Apr.5’51,p36). 


Preselling 


The supermarket has had a resound- 
ing impact on manufacturers. In the 
super, nobody stands between the cus- 
tomer and the food. That fact has 
created a whole revolution in selling. 

In general this new situation has 
given the advertised brands an advan- 
tage over the less well-known private 
brands. The reason for this is that the 
consumer is already “‘presold” on cer- 
tain products by advertising before she 
gets to the store. 

Preselling is considered one of the 
most important impacts of the super- 
market. As an executive of a major 
food chain puts it: “We find from ex- 
perience that it’s tough to sell anything 
but a nationally advertised brand.” 

A good example is E. J. Brach & 
Sons. This major Chicago candy maker 
for a long time sold the bulk of its 
products unbranded, mainly through 
variety stores. Then along came the 
supermarket. Brach, as well as other 
candy makers, hopped aboard. Now 
Brach is developing the Brach brand 
name and marketing its candy »nder 
that label in supermarkets. 

Packaging also has succumbed to 
the new selling techniques. It has un- 
dergone a complete face-lifting. The 
super is generally recognized to have 
had a greater effect on packaging than 
anything else has in 25 years. The 
trend is towards informative copy. The 
screaming poster-stvle design is on the 
way out. It its place are more color 
and pictures of the product. One cur- 
rent idea is to use the space to sell the 
product just as you would use m igazine 
space. This is the approach Kellugg Co. 
recently used in redesigning its dry 
cereal boxes (BW—Apr.1236,p52). 

The supermarket development has 
had another big effect on manufac- 
turers: It has sent them scrambling to 
get their products on the shelves. 

Manufacturers send squads of men 
around to stores to keep an eye on 
things. They watch inventory, reorder 
if required, arrange the shelves, dust, 





HYSTER 
Funnel Trucks. 


handle loads faster 
and cheaper In 


DISTRIBUTION 
and WAREHOUSING 
FIRMS 


FAST HORIZONTAL TRANSPORTER 
for loads up to 4000 pounds. Hyster 
Turret Trucks go anywhere man-pulled 
or power-driven “walker-controlled” 
trucks can go, and go faster, loaded or 
empty. They operate an average 8-hour 
shift on a gallon of gasoline. 


ANYONE CAN OPERATE — GREAT 
MANEUVERABILITY,. Fully automatic 
clutch and transmission. No gear shift- 
ing. No levers. Tight quarters, narrow 
aisles and ramps are no problem. 360° 
steering is done through drive wheel. 
Truck “inches” along or goes 8 MPH 
fully loaded; 10-12 MPH empty. 


LOW PURCHASE COST. One of the 
lowest priced, self-propelled materials 
handling trucks — in line with most 
“walker-controlled” units. 

See your Hyster dealer, or write for 
literature. 4 models: PALLET, PLAT- 
FORM, CARGO and TUG. 


ra HYSTER 
COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 


2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1010-07 MEYERS STREET. DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Gaylord Boxes Give You 
Extra Sales Messages 
..»- heyre lraveling Billboards 


— : F It’s the unseen quality 
Shipping containers carrying your that gives you the extre 
trademark, sales message or slogan margin of safety in 
provide extra sales contacts. And they 
provide unusual opportunity for seasonal 
merchandising or special promotion deals. 


Because good first impressions are good 
business it pays to ship your products in 
distinctive Gaylord Boxes. 


For helpful information on “advertising on the 
move” get in touch with your nearest Gaylord 
Sales and Service office. 


CORRUGATED & SOLID FIBRE BOXES « FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS & SACKS « KRAFT PAPER & SPECIALTIES 


t3AYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City + Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland + Minneapolis « Detroit « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Dallas « Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville 
Portland « St. Lowis « San Antonio « Memphis Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appieton 
Hickory + Amarillo « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson + Miami « Omaha + Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock « Charlotte + Cleveland 
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put up displ . The lab 
absorbed by t lanufacturer. 

The supet ffect on manufactur 
is not confi » fe Its influence 
is spreading tinually, changing prac- 
tices in n ther manufacturing 
fields as v 


IV. Nonfoods 


The n t e thing that ha 
happened t I ‘ 5 
the widespr 
Grocers ha 
nonfoods ! g 
Margins ar¢ tter than t 
food Caught l 1 cost queeze, 
supermarket ) ors are inx1ou 
sweeten th fits 

It is diff pin down firmly just 
how much ess is being done in 
nonfood lin« \ few benchmarks 
gest that it isiderabl 

e Krog ( 
president, J h B. Hall, 
about 12 f its volum 
lines. Othe 1s report 

e Obs timat 


her 


where from 
market 
lines 
The N 
stores by 
year, accoré 
stores will 
arettes 
the manuf 
Drugstor 
carried b 
supers. I 
in the f 
portant 
since if t 
and 193 
Progr 
first stud 
that drug 
total st ( rve' 
l'aking off f there, it mates tl 
of the t 
30 or $354 llion I is no\ 
sold throug food stores yearly (BW 
Feb.16°52 
Here i ‘ ttl major 
nonfood | food stores todav with 
the percent f Super Market Insti 
tute stores that carry them: housewares 
> 40°), magazines 
ocks (15 electrical 
work clothes (4 
latest developments in 
particular promise. 

In 1944 onlv 211 
supers carried magazines Last vear the 
ante was up ibout 3,500. One mar 
ket in Tucson averages better than $500 
a week from its newsstand (about $300 
a week is od for regular stands). 
Pocket-type books are also becoming a 
staple in supermarkets. 

e Softgoods. A major new field is 


ed 


vat 
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opening up with the addition of nylons, 
men’s socks, and other softgoods items 
(BW—Apr.26’52,p41). 


Ripple Spreads 


The move into nonfood items has 
brought whole new industries into the 
picture as suppliers. Just lock at some 
of the manufacturers who took booths 
this year at the Super Market Institute 
convention in Cleveland: Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil, Bristol-Myers, Chi- 
copee Mills, Cory Corp., Curtis Pub- 
lishing, Eversharp, Fredonia Seed, Gen- 
eral Electric (Lamp Division), Hosiery 
Guild, Grosset & Dunlap, Owens-Illi- 
nois, Simoniz, Wildroot. 

About 60% of all dentrifrices are 
now sold through food stores, accord- 
ing to the drug industry. This is a sam- 
ple of what the supers are doing to 
drugstores—and to drug distribution. 
Drug companies are having to shift 
from exclusive dependence on drug 
wholesalers. Now they use food whole- 
salers and jobbers, too. And they are 
distributing more goods directly to 
chains. 

Druggists have tried to combat these 
inroads, which have carried off the top- 
selling items, leaving them with the cats 
and dogs. There are various gambits: 

Self-service is one answer. Wal- 
green’s, for instance, has super-drug- 
stores with 22,000 items and checkout 
counters. 

A return to the old idea of the drug 
store by concentrating on drugs is still 
another answer. 


A Different Approach 


The supermarket has left its mark on 
still other forms of retailing. Depart- 
ment stores, for example. Several big 
stores—Wieboldt’s in Chicago pioneered 
this trend—have created complete self- 
service departments, turnstiles and all, 
for toys and household goods. 

But in general, department store peo- 
ple are taking a different approach to 
self-service. They think in terms of what 
they call preselection. The idea is to 
let the customer get at the goods freely 
and make a preliminary decision. At the 
point that he or she needs assistance— 
about sizes, say—the clerk steps in. 

A walk down almost any main street 
of almost any U.S. town today will 
show the impact of self-service and 
other aspects of the supermarket. Hard- 
ware stores, lumber retailers who appeal 
to the home trade, even some gasoline 
stations are giving self-service a whirl. 
Clothing stores (Robert Hall notably) 
are applying some of the principles. 
And wholesalers, particularly in the 
electrical goods and hardware fields, 
have opened warehouses based on self- 
service. 

The super’s influence is even going 
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= High Purity or Tonnage 
até OXYGEN-NITROGEN Generators 


@& Typical Air Products High Purity Oxygen- 
Nitrogen G tor installation in ft "s 
plant. Oxygen capacity 25,000,000 cubic feet 
per month, Produces Nitrogen simultaneously. 





4 Typical Air Products Tonnage Oxygen-Nitro- 
gen Generator. Oxygen capacity 500 tons per 
day. Produces Nitrogen simultaneously. 


Make your own oxygen and nitrogen 
from the free air 


Air Products High Purity Generators 
make pure, dry oxygen, and/or nitro- 
gen from air, compress it up to 170 
atmospheres, feed it directly into your 
pipelines. Efficient, safe, simple, com- 


Air Products Tonnage Generators pro- 
duce huge quantities of very low cost 
oxygen and nitrogen in gaseous or liquid 
form. Capacities, purities and pressures 


TO FIND OUT HOW you can use the 
free air to make your own oxygen and 
nitrogen, talk over your requirements 
with Air Products Engineers. They 
have designed, built and put 
into successful operation nearly 500 
oxygen-nitrogen generators. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
Dept.H, Box 538, 
Allentown, Pa. 








pact. Operated by one man part-time. 
14 models available with capacities 
from 300 cubic feet to 12,000 cubic 
feet per hour. Can also produce liquid 
oxygen and nitrogen. 


are virtually unlimited. Utilize the 
most advanced cycles, to suit individual 
requirements. Safe, simple — operated 
by one man per shift. 


Air Products 


OXYGEN-NITROGEN-ARGON 


CT -ai-taohacl a 


Specialists in Equipment for All Low-Temperature Processes 








-e AND THAT GOES 
DOUBLE FOR 


SAVE ORWING 


With America’s motor freight indus- 
try, “safety first” is not only a watch- 
word—it is a must. PeI*E drivers are 
professionals in every sense of the 
word; carefully selected, thoroughly 
trained, continuously supervised. Hun- 
dreds of professional motor freight 
drivers like these have compiled as- 
tonishing safety records for accident- 
free driving over millions of miles of 
motor freight routes. Their skill is rec- 
ognized by safety awards presented 
them annually by the American Truck- 
ing Associations and the National 
Safety Council. 


Shipper aagraa ~ ith PE! ; 


= Pp > 
i P | » 4 = AY 
4 SSP 44 


GENERAL OFFICES 299 ADELINE STREET 
OAKLAND 2 CALIFORNIA 





abroad. Today there are food super- 
markets—not many, but the number is 
growing—in Europe, Australia, Latin 
America. 


Rack Jobbing 


The entry of nonfood goods in supers 
has had one further effect: It has pro- 
duced a totally new form of distribu- 
tion called rack jobbing. Rack jobbers 
handle the nonfood departments of 
many supers. (They handle drugs for 
about 40% of all the supermarkets car 
rying drugs.) The rack jobber handles 
a lot of the retailer’s headaches for a 
specified cut of the profits. He takes 
care of inventory, marking, arrange 
ment of stock, markdowns, and all the 
other problems that beset the grocer 
in a field with which he is unfamiliar 


V. How Far? 


How much farther, if any, will the 
supermarket’s invasion of nonfood lines 
go? 

This is a major if. As with most 
major ifs, there are violent schools of 
thought involved. 

The enthusiasts see the super turn- 
ing into the junior department store 
of the future, or at least into the gen 
eral store. They think there’s prac 
tically nothing you can’t sell in a super- 
market. To prove it they point to 
the great super-duper markets in the 
West—Fred Meyer in Portland, Ore., 
and Weingarten in Texas, famed for 
all manner of goods, both hard and 
soft. 

Che opposition contends that a food 
store is a food store. G. L. Clements, 
president of Jewel Tea Co. puts the 
thesis succinctly when he says: “People 
come to our stores to shop for food. 
Any nonfood lines are put in only as 
a convenience to the housewife.” 

In between these two viewpoints is 
the cautious opinion of the majority 
that watches and waits. With few ex- 
ceptions, the big national and regional 
chains are in this group. Most of 
them are experimenting with a wide 
range of goods. But they’re not com- 
mitting themselves. 


The Bedrock 


Even Joseph Hall of Kroger, whose 
company is deeper into nonfood sales 
than most, thinks there are definite 
limitations. He pretty much rules out 
three kinds of goods: style and fashion, 
bulky merchandise, items requiring 
technical selling. He adds, however, 
that the third condition may change. 

To this list of hedges many grocery 
people add these categories: goods such 
as lipsticks, that are ruined by han- 
dling; anything requiring the service 


of salespeople; items which generally 
get markdown In the main super- 
market peopl look for items with a 
fast turnover, which is the bedrock 
of the super A fat margin doesn’t 
make up for slow turnover, they argue. 
Softgoods ha ome very special 
drawbacks of th vn. By and large 
they are unbrai 1 and require expert 
judgment—which cery people don’t 
have—in buy Victor Lebow, a 
marketing specialist with considerable 
experience puttin iylons and men’s 
socks in. su ket BW—Apr.26 
'52,p41), recent here 
is a danger that 
lip into the 
shoddy’.” 


mmented 
expression may 
upermarket 


Inching In 


None of t limitations, however, 
will prevent th market from inch- 
ing further ionfood field 

Preselling, f ince, may extend 
the super’s 1 f operation As 
more and m ids are nationally 
advertised and packaged properly, they 
will become for supermarket 
distribution 

Other retail good cause to 
worrv about th yermarket. If supers 
are doing 10 f their present volume 
in nonfoods terms of dollars that’s 
10% of $12.3 n, or about $1.2- 
billion. 

That’s alread igger than the total 
jewelry store business, which came to 
about $1.1-billion last vear As total 
supermarket vol rows, supermarket 
nonfood volur rival eventually 
the dollar volun f drugstores ($4.4- 
billion last year 


Its Own Enemy 


What tends to put a lid on the 
supermarket’s incursions into other 
fields is the very revolution in retailing 
that the supermarket itself kicked up. 

The changes that have taken place 
in U.S. retailing are only now begin- 
ning to show The last Census of 
Business turned up few major trends 
in retailing during the last decade 
BW—Mar.29’52,p30 Department 
stores appeared to be losing their po- 
sition among retailing firms. 
But for the most part, the census 
merely showed that retailers were pretty 
much where they had been in 1939. 

Under the however, are the 
trends that ll eventually do much 
to change the statistics and the face 


of U.S. retailing 


One-Stop Shopping 


Qne major tf e is one-stop, or 
scrambled, m ndising,. which en- 
ables the shopper to pick up all his 
needs in one stor This is not a new 
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TORQUE 


~ 


Elastic Stop Nuts with the fiber locking insert assure 
satisfactory locking torque characteristics for normal 
reusability requirements, 


Kemes NYLON INSERT ’ 


mp | FIBER INSERT 


nocd 
= ae 


New nylon locking inserts, now available for any 
standard type or size of Elastic Stop Nut, will pro- 
vide more than 200 re-use cycles, 


How do you measure Reusability ? 


UP TO FIFTEEN TIMES? 


For assemblies that must be locked in place, Elastic 
Stop Nuts with fiber locking inserts guarantee a per- 
manently secure grip—plus ample reusability to cover 
most normal maintenance requirements. 

For assemblies that must be disassembled and re- 
assembled five, eight, ten, or more times during normal 
use, fiber insert Elastic Stop Nuts make the ideal self- 
locking fastener. 

When an Elastic Stop Nut is run on a bolt, the Red 
Elastic Collar hugs the bolt—actually makes a skin- 
tight fit against the entire contact length of the threads 
—and this controlled torque firmly resists vibration or 
shock. When the Elastic Stop Nut is removed 
from the bolt, the natural resiliency of the Red 
Elastic Collar is your guarantee of continuing 
torque when the nut is reapplied, 


ESNA 


TRADE MARK 


MORE THAN FIFTEEN TIMES? 


Now, for assemblies that require constant adjustment 
or frequent disassembly for checking and maintenance, 
ESNA offers all standard types and sizes of Elastic 
Stop Nuts with the new nylon locking inserts. 

Reusable up to 200 times with remarkably constant 
torque characteristics, these new Elastic Stop Nuts 
offer the one-piece construction, the shock resistance, 
and the moisture-seal features that many manufacturers 
now depend upon in the standard Elastic Stop Nuts. 

One of these Elastic Stop Nuts is probably the solu- 
tion to your most troublesome fastener problem. It will 
pay you to look into the self-locking performance of 
Elastic Stop Nuts. For information, write for 
a new, free booklet. Elastic Stop Nut Cor- 
poration of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, 
Union, New Jersey, Dept. N5-619, 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


HIGH ANCHOR 
TENSILE 





HICH SPLINE CLINCH GANG NYLON 
TEMPERATURE CHANNEL CAP 


NYLON AND FIBER INSERT TYPES ARE QUALIFIED TO SPEC. AN-N-5 





COBWEBS IN THE 
THINK TANK 7 


COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 
No investment required. Get corn- 
plete service on a low-cost basis, 


Call it weariness, mental fatigue .. . or 
just the time of day . . . when you find 
yourself floundering on the job and " 
want to wake up—GO WASH YOUR ‘Under “Towel Supply Service or 
FACE. You'll be surprised how quickly Linen Supply Service” in the tele- 
your tired muscles and jangled nerves phone book, you'll find your sup- 
respond to soap and water and a rub pliers—call them today! 

with a fresh, absorbent cotton towel. 

You can rub and rub to your heart’s content—even with a heavy beard, cotton 
towels will not shed or leave a trail of residue on your skin 

WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods. 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 
on the job. 


tinen Supply ebssoctation of dmerca 


and NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
22 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





trend. It traces back to the depart- 
ment store. It was at work in the food 
field long before the supermarket came 
on the scene. 

By the late 1920’s there was a per- 
ceptible decline in the number of gro- 
cery stores that didn’t carry meat—and 
in the number of specialty stores such 
as .meat, fish, fruit, vegetable, dairy, 
candy shops. Her the share of the 
total food business done by t pe of 
food store: 

] 1948 
All food stores / 100% 
Combination 
Grocery l 
Specialty 33 3 2 

The supermarket speeded this trend, 
picking up ice cream, candies, bakery 
products, delicatessen items, and sim- 
ilar goods from the specialty food stores. 

At the same time, the one stop 
trend was at work elsewhere. From the 
1930’s on there was a sharp drop in 
the number of small neighborhood 
stores—newsstands, cigar stores, florist 
shops, stationeiy stores, and other spe- 
cialty stores. The supermarket picked 
up items from these stores, as well as 
from variety and drugstores. 

What really took place was a basic 
shift in traffic patterns, a shift in which 
the super played a major role. This 
shift meant, however, that the super- 
market must fit local conditions—largely 
the reason there is no typical super- 
market. It is possible now to see not 
one, but at least three general types of 
supers cmerging 

The urban type, characterized by 
high concentration of sales in relatively 
small space. Many observers think 
lack of space—and the high cost of 
expansion—limits its spread into non- 
food items on a major scale. Another 
limiting factor is the presence of variety 
stores and other competition around 
the corner. But more and more, be- 
cause of its heavy traffic, the urban 
super will take over the functions of 
newsstand, cigar store, candy store, 
delicatessen, and drugstore. 

At this stage, however, it appears 
unlikely that the urban market will 
turn into a junior department store. 
“How many of them can you have in 
one town, anyway?” asks an executive 
of a major chain 

The big general store, typified by 
some of the fabulous western supers. 
There are actually only a few score of 
these. They will undoubtedly continue 
to flourish in rural areas, where they 
function much as integrated shopping 
centers under one management. 

The suburban type, which may 
eventually become the dominant form 
of the supermarket. This is what many 
people already think of when they 
talk about supermarkets. It’s big, 
has plenty of parking space around it, 
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Part of the Mesabi Range 


may be wasting away in your plant 


Natural resources don’t last forever . . . not even the Mesabi Range. 
But you can make them last longer . . . by helping to recover the 
dormant iron and steel wasting away in your plant. 


Right now, more iron and steel scrap is needed than ever before to 
help maintain steel production. Lack of enough scrap—which normally 
represents 50% of the ingredients used in making new steel—would 
seriously hamper the nation in this critical period. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


To meet demands of military and civilian production, your help is 
needed. That means searching your plant for more scrap .. . any old 
idle iron and steel gathering dust and rust. 


Your scrap is needed now. 

Get your scrap salvage program going — today. Include non-ferrous 
scrap, too. : 
It tells how to conduct your own salvage program 


For your copy, write to Advertising Council, 25 West 
45 Street, New York 19, New York 





tisa tribution, in the national interest, by 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 











COPYELEX does it-fuster..beHor cleaner | 


SS 





ue 


Are you tied up by paperwork? 


You are tied up by paperwork if... 
. your invoicing is slow 
. your statements are late 
your accounting department is 
on overtime 

4. your productionand sales reports 

are delayed. 

You usually can solve any of these 
problems and save money by speed- 
ing up paperwork with the Bruning 
COPYFLEX process. 

COPYFLEX usually is the most eco- 
nomical way to make 1to100 copies... 
averages only. 2¢ per sq ft fof a7? costs! 
No high-priced operator is needed; 
anyone can make copies witha 
5-minute explanation. 

You merely insert the original into 

“ 


‘ 


| Dept. ™ 62 


the COPYFLEX machine and in seconds 
you get an exact, ready-to-use, error 
and smudgeproof copy up to 42 
inches wide. 

No masters or stencils are needed 

. no inks to soil hands. .. no nega- 
tives, tray developing, or darkroom to 
fuss with ... no fumes to inhale, no 
special room lighting. 

Get complete details on the count- 
less ways to streamline paperwork 
with COPYFLEX. Mail the coupon. 


C7TTLILTS 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


_ ———=—— = CHARLES BRUNING CO., INC. - ro 


Teterboro, New Jersey 


CD Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX process ond equipment. 


COPYFLEX “50” is easy 
to operate, handles lorge 
volume of paperwork fost. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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OC Show me COPYFLEX in action (no obligation). 





t significant—the sub- 
usually located in a 


and—perhaps 
urban super 
shopping center 
Today the thinking of some of the 
larger chains is dominated by the shop 
ping center Stop & Shop, Grand 
Union, Food Fair, Jewel Tea intend, 
if possible, to locate their new stores in 
centers. 
This fact 
in limitation 


immediately puts a built 
m the goods that a super 
market can Che smaller shop 
ping centers have a pretty complete 
assortment of stores—drug, variety, ap 
parel, toy, etimes even a branch 
department sto Once again com 
petition will tend to limit the goods a 
super can 


Borrowed Goods 


Marketing phrase 
coined by marketing expert Victor Le 
bow to describe what occurs when a 
retailer take omebody else’s goods 
because the rrv a higher markup 
than he get his goods. He can 
then cut th rice of the 
items, and still make money. 

This proce ias been going on for 
years. Drug stores borrowed from 
candy  stor« iriety stores, and to 
bacconists. Supers hooked from these 
stores and from the druggists. Now 
variety stor lrugstores, and depart- 
ment stores idding foods 

Will th id to blunt the lines 
between all retailers? To some extent, 
ves. But at t point vou can make 
a shrewd gu who is going to win 
at this gam f arbitraging—the super 
market 

The rea imple: The super- 
market is built to do business on the 
lowest 01 margin in retailing— 
food. It 8) is little as 16%. 

operator 
which get a 30% 
prices and 


bitrage is a 


borrowed 


This mea 
can take 
margin of tter—cut the 
still make \ 
Price-cutt 
has taken o 
scale as \ The food retailers are 
too anxious to make the extra profit 
But, as man f them admit, super 
market competition will eventually tend 
to erode th margins. It’s just that 
so far ever has been moving cau- 


tiously. 


VI. New Worries 


In the t-range future, the super- 
market ha 1e very real problems to 
thrash out reasing expenses, the 


super 


m the goods the super 
isn’t started on a wide 


lrift of margins, more and 


upward 
more competition from new supermar 
kets, and ng efficiency—all these 
problem till others worry super 
market operators today 

After tw ides of magic success, 
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The pilot cpen hearth furnace, pioneered by J&L, is an important 
unit of research equipment. This four-ton capacity furnace, under 
complete laboratory control, is capable of producing production size 
ingots for full-scale experiments in the rolling and finishing mills. 








Color photography by d’Arazien 


The ‘‘watch’’ over quality is never-ending... 


r 
Lie term “‘steel quality” has almost as many meanings 


as there are uses for steel. No steel is equally well suited for 


all purposes. There are degrees of strength, corrosion 
resistance, machinability, resistance to abrasion, and many 
other properties of steel. Steelmaking and finishing processes 
must be under strict metallurgical control if the required 
quality is to be duplicated in successive lots of steel. 

The most important factor in the control of steel quality 
is the need of the steel user. The steel is made to specifica- 


tions that are designed to fit his individual requirements. 


Quality control is a continuous function at J&L. Beginning 
with raw materials, the “watch” over quality is maintained 
through every step of production and finishing operations 
The efforts of skilled workmen, applied to the most modern 
production equipment, are coordinated with technological 
information developed and interpreted by J 
personnel, 


The J&L trademark is recognized as a symbol of consist 


ent and dependable quality to steel users in all branches of 
American industry. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





This view in the hold of the Hewitt- 
Robins Self-Unloading Ship 
shows the neat arrangement of 
the operating passageways. The 
gatewheels control the flow of 
the material directly onto the 
conveyor belts located beneath 
the port and starboard hoppers. 


s 


KEEPS A 


Deep water and a storage area are all 
that she needs to discharge her cargo of 
coal or other bulk material in as little 
as 4 hours. For this Hewitt-Robins 
equipped Self-Unloading Ship carries 
her own unloading equipment right on 
board wherever she goes. 

Compared to conventional methods, 
this ship cuts costly unloading time in 
half . . . eliminates all need for shore- 
based cargo handling equipment. She 
discharges her cargo in a steady stream 
directly on the dockside at 2,000 to 
4,000 tons an hour. 


HEWITT | 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


LADY ON THE GO 


Secret of the Self-Unloading Ship is 
her system of hoppers and belt con 
veyors built into t il! itself. The 
materia! flows dir from the hop 
pers by me ( belt conveyors 
into a giant bucket elevator. Here it 
feeds onto the unloading boom that 
stockpiles the ma in the storage 


area ashore. 

Another Hewitt-Robins first—The Self 
Unloading Ship demonstrates how we 
can provide the right answer to the 
toughest materials handling problems. 
Hewitt-Robins has offices and distrib- 
utors in all major cities. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber pr 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and 


tering machinery 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 


HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam 


Hewitt-Kobins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky 


mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushio g 


r Corporation 
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in which practically everything the su 
permarket touched turned to gold, the 
industry is finally beginning to find the 
going sticky. 

“Competition?” said a supermarket 
operator recently, “It isn’t coming; 
we've got it right now.” This makes 
supermarket people wonder whether 
they have overexpanded their own 
plants, how well these expensive stores 
will do should volume turn down. ‘This 
puts pressure on finding new ways of 
cutting costs. 

Mechanized handling of goods will 
help, some think. Others are trying to 
push as fast as they can towards com- 
plete self-service, a goal which Safeway, 
among others, thinks can be reached. 
This means increasing prepacking of 
meats and produce right in the store. 

But they can go one step farther—to 
central prepackaging. It is in this area 
—particularly in the central prepackag 
ing of meats—that some observers look 
for the next big lowering of food-store 
margins. 

William Applebaum, assistant gen 
cral manager of Stop & Shop, recently 
caused a considerable stir in the indus 
trv by suggesting that the meat packers 
get busy with centralized prepackaging 
He points out that the “transfer of 
packaging work from store to supplier is 
reflected in lower gross margins.” Cen 
tralized packing of meat would be fai 
more efficicnt than local store opera 
tion. Deliveries of the finished product 
could be made daily to the stores, as 
with dairy products and bread. 

The meat packers are dead set against 
Applebaum's idea. They sav there ai 
two problems they can’t lick:. spoilage 
and discoloration. Applebaum replic 
that the packers have already achievec 
prepackaging in a number of items, in 
cluding bacon, frankfurters, 
butts, and pork sausage—a meat that 
spoils very easily. 

One other possibility is the develop 
ment of frozen meat. Here the packers 
admit there is some hope. Armour & 
Co. looks “for a continued steady ris¢ 
in sales” of consumer-size packages of 
frozen meats, which have already ap- 
peared on the market. 


l ! 
SMOK 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about three weeks to susmNESs 
WEEK subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates: 
1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 
over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 
for reprints to Reader Service 
Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 
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Roughing act licks a 
stick-up villain 


the problem of a tire manufacturer was.to get better adhesion of 


valve stem rubber to the inner tube. 


As molded, the rubber base is as shown at the top. Its slick surface did 
not cement uniformly and permanently. The Osborn Brushing Analyst 
suggested a power brushing method for solving this problem by rough- 
ing the rubber surface. The same operation removes the flash rubber edge 
... produces a result as shown at the bottom. Now adhesion is perfect. 


Whether your product is made of rubber, metal or other material, it 
will pay you to have your OBA study your production to find ways to cut 
costs and improve your production with power brushing. Call today or 
write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 725, 5401 Hamilton Ave., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


(6) 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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MODERN stole the Chicago furniture show. 


Lightolier display shows impact of Italian and Scandinaviay 


ign. 





So does .«. 


Modern Dominates Furniture 


The pe 


CHROME kitchen chairs, designed by Daystrom, have simple, graceful lines. 
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CHAIR, copy of Danish prize-winner. 


Shows 


Assn., they were down 10% from a 
year ago. 

¢ Housing starts are holding up. 

e Income and savings are still 
high. People who have been holding 
off in hopes of lower prices may soon 
begin to spend. Prices are stable now; 
if anything, they may go higher by 
January. 
¢ Burnt Children—Retailers haven't 
written off all their caution, however. 
As a spokesman for a big retail chain 
put it, “We got our fingers burned 
badly, and we are not anxious for a 
repeat performance.” So at both Chi- 
cago and Grand Rapids they were plac- 
ing sample orders, playing a wait-and-see 
game. 

At Grand Rapids the caution seemed 
to come out more strongly than at 
Chicago. For one thing, buyer attend 
ance at the Chicago shows was between 
17,000 and 18,000—a good 1,000 more 
than last summer’s fiasco, though still 
low by postwar standards. Midway 
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yi, 
“teletalk 


REG. US PAT. OFFICE 


“Which intercommunication to buy?” 
The new TELETALK ends all doubt! 


The one sure way of getting the inter- 
communication system that will best 
serve your needs—whether you run a 
large or small business, factory, store, 
professional office, church, school or 
other organization—is to specify the 
genuine new TELETALK, made by 
Webster Electric of Racine. 


Only Teletalk can give you all of the new 
Teletalk’s undisputed advantages: Max- 
imum savings of your time and steps and 
energy ... finest, most natural tone qual- 
ity ... smart, yet unobtrusive, modern 
styling... dependable, long-lived, “fool- 
proof” performance that laughs at main- 
tenance costs... plus the unconditional 
guarantee of Webster Electric, pioneer 
in practical intercommunication. 


Teletalk enables you to flip a key and 


WEBSTER 


RACINE * 


hold two-way conversation with other 
individuals and departments; with 
Teletalk, you can give or get facts and 
other information instantly—and thus 
end needless, tiring running around be- 
tween offices. Many users state that 
Teletalk has saved them enough in oper- 
ating costs to pay for itself the first year! 
And Teletalk costs as little as six cents 
per day per outlet. 


Don’t settle for less than the genuine 
Teletalk—by Webster Electric. Teletalk 
is an essential business tool—not a lux- 
ury. Your business cannot afford to oper- 
ate without it another year. Let your 
nearest Teletalk dealer help you plan 
the best, most economical installation 
for your specific needs. Consult him now 
—or mail the coupon direct to us. 
' 


ELECTRIC 


wiscONsIN 


"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Webster Electric Company, BW-6, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me information on items checked. 
(D TELETALK 
CD Necrest TELETALK dealer 


Name 


0 Hydraulic Pumps 
C EKOTAPE Recorders 


(1D FEATHERIDE Pick-up Cartridges 
(0 W-€ Fuel-ynits and Transformers for oll burners 





Address 





City 


w 
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SIMPLE FORMULA CUTS 
PRODUCT COSTS 50% 


HE chart shows how proper de- 

sign in welded steel cuts manufac- 
turing Costs an average 50% on many 
products. 

Initiai savings in material costs alone 
range as high as 95%. That’s because 
steel costs less per pound than gray 
iron... takes fewer pounds to do the 
same job. 

With welded steel, the design deter- 
mines the savings. 

Simply substituting steel for iron 
without changing the shape of the 
product cuts material costs to 35%. 
Because steel is stronger and more 
rigid than iron, less metal is needed, 
cutting material costs to 15%. Where 
the part is properly shaped for steel, 
material costs may be as low as 5%. 
The high initial savings in material 
costs provide a generous margin in 
which to manufacture and realize cost 
reductions of 50%. 


HOW TO DESIGN IN STEEL 


Complete training program on WEL- 
Design is available for presentation in 
your plant to your de- 

signers and engineers. 

For Machine Design 

Sheets giving latest 

product engi- 

neering data, write 
THE:LINCOLN 

ELECTRIC CO., 

Dept. 421, Cleve- 

land 17, Ohio. 


The actual is limited: the possible is immense 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF ARC WELDING EQUIPMENT 
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through the Grand Rapids exhibit, 
only some 1,500 buyers had showed 
up; 3,000 is figured to be a good flow 
for the summer market. 

The sweltering heat got a share of 

the blame. And Grand Rapids exhibi 
tors had another suggestion. People 
who were staying away, they conjec- 
tured, were the smaller dealers. 
e The Name’s the Thing—They had an 
explanation for this. Nationally adver 
tised brands make up a large proportion 
of the offerings at Grand Rapids. And 
the big companies that go in for na 
tional advertising are tending more and 
more to handle their stuff on franchise. 
They feel that good furniture plus good 
advertising is fine, but good furniture 
plus good advertising plus a good store 
is better. So they choose their outlets 
carefully, usually at the expense of the 
small retailer. So, many of these small 
retailers may have felt there was no 
point in making the trip. 

What is happening is that there’s 
a growing stress to push “name” mer- 
chandise in furniture, not only com- 
pany names but designer names, too. 
Big companies, which plug their mer- 
chandise in House Beautiful and simi- 
lar media, stress both names. The 
housewife is beginning to ask for 
specific brands of goods—and_ the 
smaller dealer often has to tell her 
he doesn’t carry them. 

At the Chicago shows, most of the 

exhibitors who were doing big business 
were the ones who featured new, out- 
standing styles, exceptional values, or 
special promotional pieces. One com- 
pany in this group came out with a 
smartly styled dinette set of birch and 
wrought iron to retail at $49.95. It 
sold 7,000 sets in the first two days, 
had to put them on allocation. 
e “Modern” Leads—Design conscious- 
ness was apparent everywhere. Design 
stole the show in Januarv. It keyed the 
market in June. But by now, retailers 
are more at home with the new lines, 
are less surprised by the emphasis on 
good design in all price ranges. 

In Chicago at the American Furni- 
ture Mart, where the great mass market 
lines are sold, some 60% of the new 
offerings were modern, only 15% tra- 
ditional. About 10% were provincial, 
5% miscellaneous. It was harder to 
draw the lines, though. More manu- 
facturers had “transitional” pieces, 
with an illusive feel of something old, 
something new. At the other part of 
the show, in the Merchandise Mart, 
contemporary stuff also far outstripped 
the traditional. The West Coast showed 
its strength here; for the first time the 
Merchandise Mart had a California 
Corridor. In Grand Rapids, too, mod- 
erm was way out front. 
¢ For All Markets—At both Chicago 
marts, medium and lower-priced lines 
were copying or adapting custom and 








FILM IT.. 
FILE IT.. 
FIND IT! 


Put microfilm in cards—filed right at 
your*finger-tips—and in a fraction of 
your present space 

* ae | 


SEND FOR THIS FREE FOLDER 


See how this amazing microfilm 
idea works for you. 





This control” pleases all! 


All who use them pleased: MOSINEE 
Towels absorb water faster, are softer, strong- 
ork of two or more 
pleased: better towel 

Washroom custo- 


er... ome does t 
others. Management 
service, at less cost 
dians are pleased er towels are used 
(towel consumptior educed by an average 
of 30% or more t ugh installation of 
MOSINEE Towels Cabinets) and that 
means less washr servicing 
Write for name of nearest distributor 
PPLDPAIS SL 


WINE 
Spliolvoke Towels 


BETTER TOWEL SERVICE + LESS COST 

BAY WEST PAPER €O. 

Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
GREEN BAY «© WISCONSIN 


Abd bbb bbb eh bee ead 
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. .. When they're on furni- 
ture, you forget to look at 
the lamps.” 


FURNITURE starts on p. 56 


imported designs. For instance: At the 
January market, Baker Furniture Co. 
introduced a model of a Good Design 
prize-winning chair by Finn Juhl of 
Denmark; its retail price was $152. 
At the June market, Mount Airy 
Chair Co. had a copy to retail at $59.50 
(picture, page 57). 

Manufacturers have to do this. They 
said, “Young marrieds have three 
times the taste of their mothers and 
fathers and only one-third the money.” 

Manufacturers like the trend for 
other reasons. Modern furniture is 
easy to mass-produce. ‘The lines are 
simple, and there isn’t much trim. 

In lamps, the same borrowing was 
apparent. Lightolier (picture, page 
56) imports Swedish and Italian orig 
inals, sells them as decorator pieces 
In the next market they show a repro 
duction. A little “mushroom” table 
lamp introduced this summer to retail 
at $21.50 is an exact copy of an Italian 
original that sold for $47.50. 

Scandinavian designers introduced 
unlacquered or unvarnished  wocds. 
Some lines have only a coat of linseed 
oil; this shows up the grain. 

Metals were going strong. The 
chrome lines, however, appeared to 
be slipping considerably. ‘To stimu- 
late sales, companies such as Daystrom 
have come out with radically different 
designs (lower picture, page 56). 

e Weak Spots—Buyers found prices 
firm at about the January levels. They 
agreed, though, as they had in January, 
that their dollar bought"10% more 
value than it had (BW-—Jan.19’52, 
pl+3). Appliances and carpets, how- 
ever, still showed some softness. New. 
lower-priced models of television sets 
were down $20 to $30. Carpet prices 
were somewhat lower than in January. 

There were still signs of the hard 
times the business has been through, 
particularly in appliances. Retailers 
were insistent that manufacturers give 
them more help in display and selling 
ideas. Westinghouse had an exhibit 
to show how retailers could build up 
a profitable trade-in business on re- 
frigerators. However, both Westing- 
house and General Electric reported 
that major appliance sales were up 20% 
to 25% in May from a year earlier. 

Lamp companies, too, were helping 
with display ideas. Lightolier showed 
its lamps on “ghost” displays—tables, 
chairs made of wire, yarn, and string. 
Its reasoning: Lamps look best on 
furniture, but when they are on furni- 
ture, you forget to look at the lamps. 
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HEADQUARTERS For 


AIR HANDLING 
DITIONING EQUIPMENT 


We keep on our toes! . . . Not only is advanced 
engineering reflected in the performance of the equip- 
ment we build, but it’s right there when we come to 
apply Clarage air handling or conditioning to your 
job . .. Try us! 

CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Application Engineering Offices in ali Principal Cities 


AND CON 


Ah FOR tmousTRH. 
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If these 
life lines 
foul... 


THIS DIVER 
MAY DROWN! 


Swirling currents and corrosive waters 
cause Charlie ““Diver’’ Delps plenty of 
trouble. Repeated descents under haz- 
ardous conditions wear away harnessing 
materials used to bind together vita! 
life lines. And that could mean death. 


—but thanks to 
PLASTIC TAPE... 


Life lines are now 
bound securely 
stay bound indefi- 
nitely with*Scotch” \: 
Electrical Tape No. 
22. It’s the same 
tape used for high- 
voltage wiring—for 
any application, in fact, where resistance 
to wear, moisture and other corrosive 
conditions is a requirement. It’s tough! 


HE’S SAFE TO 
GO DOWN! 


Be on the safe side 

yourself! Try “Scotch” 

Electrical Tape No. 22 

next time you need 

dependable insulation 

or protection. Resists 

acids, oils, alkalies and 

' common. commercial 

solvents, too. Dielectric strength: over 

10,000 volts—yet it’s only .010 inch 
thick. Order a supply today! 





The term “Scotch” ond the 

plaid design ore registered 

trademarks for the more thon . 

200 pressure-sensitive ad- SCOTCH 

hesive topes mode in U.S.A me 

by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 

Co., St. Pevl 6, Minn.—also ELECTRICAL 

makers of “Scotch” Sound TAPES 

Recording Tape, “Under- 

seal” Rubberized Coating, 
Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- 
Wolk” Non-slip Surfocing, "3M" Abro- 
sives, “3M" Adhesives. General Export: 
270 Park Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: London, Ont., Can 
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UGGCETT & mrens TOBACCO Co. 


KING~-SIZE 


GARETTE 
;~> 


NIGGETT & “vERs ToRacco 


New King-Size Chesterfield . . . 


Estimated Tax-Paid Cigarette Sales 


(Billions of cigarettes) 


Brand 


Pall Mall (American Tobacco). . 
Tareyton (American Tobacco). . 7.0 8.5 


All King-Size Brands 


Chesterfield (Liggett & Myers). 


All Brands .. 


1951 
31.3 


1950 
23.0 


% Change 
+36.1 
+21.4 
+31.5 
— 08 
+ 42 


45.1 
64.1 
376.0 


34.3 
64.6 
360.8 


... And the Reasons Behind It 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. this 
week introduced a mew king-size cigar- 
ette and a brand name idea new to the 
cigarette field. The new product is a 
tall version of the top-selling Chester- 
field. 

The company’s move stems from a 
trend that cigarette companies have 
been playing on for some time—the 
smoker's growing worry about the 
harmful effects of his habit. In an in- 
direct way the cigarette companies, by 
stressing mildness and using such 
phrases as “smoker's throat,’ have 
helped foster this trend. Books . and 
articles—particularly those in Reader’s 
Digest—on the ill-effects of smoking 
have built bigger fires under it 


smokes have gained 
Cigarette makers have 
milder, arguing that 
the added t o in the king-sizers 
(21% more in the new Chesterfield) 
helps to filter t nicotine and tars. 
e Same Name—The growing signif- 
cance of this trend and its impact on 
the industr in be judged by the 
course Liggett & Myers followed in its 
Chesterfield mbit. Usually when a 
tobacco company brings out a king- 
size cigarette, it converts a minor brand, 
thinks up a new one, or revives an 
old one. But not Liggett & Myers. 
It chose to use the Chesterfield name. 
A spokesman for Liggett & Myers 
savs, “We're the first cigarette company 


The king 
from all this talk 
advertised then 
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What do YOU want to protect? 


GOOD GROOMING IS AIDED with well made, hard rubber 
combs. In the heated dies which preform ACE Combs out of 
hard rubber material, simple, low-cost THERMOSWITCH® 
thermostats provide close temperature contro] especially 
essential to the manufacture of fine-toothed, close-spaced 
combs. 


TO KEEP BEER PRODUCTION FLOWING, the cooling process 

must be protected against freezing. In beer wort coolers, the 
THERMOSWITCH thermostat helps prevent production 
loss. Acting as a safety device, it actuates a solenoid valve to 
operate an ammonia back-pressure valve before the tempera- 
ture drops to a dangerous low. 


THE QUALITY OF PLASTICS is safeguarded by careful control 
of the heat-molding process. In the molds used in forming 
plastic for example, sensitive THERMCQSWITCH 
units supply the exact temperature control necessary to as- 
sure clean, attractively molded shapes, with a minimum of 
rejects. 


THIS METALLURGICAL LABORATORY is one of several special- 
ized laboratories at Fenwal. In these laboratories, Fenwal 
engineers are constantly developing new devices and im- 
proving existing ones to help protect products, processes, 
property, and people. Fenwal engineers may help you solve 
your problem. Why not write us? Fenwal, Incorporated, 
296 Pleasant Street, Ashland, Mass. 


ELECTRIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
AND DETECTION DEVICES 


PROTECTING PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES ...PROPERTY AND PEOPLE 
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SAVINGS GROWTH 1948, ‘49, ‘50, ‘51 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
AS COMPARED WITH OTHER 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 











1 OTHER TYPES OF T 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
A.B.andcC -—— > 








Savings Institutions oN 
A 


* 7 
in America are: —— savincsano.oan 








Savings & Loan 


ASSOCIATIONS 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 


Safeguarding 20 Billion Dollars 


) 

25 Savings and Loans pass $75,000,000 
mark. As 1952 began, a survey disclosed 
there are 4 Savi \ssociations in the 
United States w resources totaling 
more than $100,000,000. Closing in rap 
idly are 21 additional Savings and Loan 
Associations* whose resources moved past 
the $75,000,000 po This nation-wid 
business current! fezuards more 
$?0,.000,000,000 tor some 14 mi 
thrifty person nnually more 
$435,000,000 in earnings is paid sa 


for the use of | iccumulating funds. 


Differ from other type financial institu 
tions. With the | ry functions of S 
ings and Loan Associations limited to 
encouragement ¢ ving money for all 
purposes and ponsoring of home 
ownerslyip, the itions are not en 
gaged in the co il type of banking 
Through the ofl of substantial carn 
ings, savers are raged to save and 
have ... helped to enjoy a secure life. In 
providing a prac | method of paying 
for a home ! mthly terms, a plan 
inaugurated b ngs and Loan back in 
1831, they h de America a great 
| 1 


nation of hon ng families... and 


less susceptibl undermining intlu 


ences of “ism 


Businessmen Unaware—Not dealing in 
commercial fina many men of busi 
ness have litt! uct with this spec il 
ized group of Sa s Associations unless 
brought to their attention by housing 
problems of thn ymmunitv, or efforts to 
solve financial or home financing prob 


lems for their employees. 


Look into your City’s Associations 
Although you iding citizen in your 
community ma e litthe need for the 
savings facilities home financing assist 
ance provided Savings and Loan Asso 
ciuons, you nd your business benefit 
greatly by the existence of strong and 
active Savings d Loan Associations 
They build financial stability into the 
family units of your community, provide 
better housing for more people than any 
other system « sed, and keep money 
circulating within the community which 
helps all busines 

It's good business to back things that 


help American siness 


his advertisen sponsored by the United 
States Savings Loan League in behalf of 
the 3850 member institutions who exhibit 
our emblem. 

*The same general type of institution is also 
familiarly and legally known as: co-operative 
bank, building and loan association, home- 
stead association, savings association, building 


association, 
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to borrow the familiar drug idea of 
offering the same product in several 
different-sized packages.” 

There’s a big advantage to this ar- 

rangement: It lets the company get the 
most out of the famous Chesterfield 
trademark. Cunningham & Walsh, the 
Chesterfield advertising agency, com- 
ments: “With the same amount of ad- 
vertising—or perhaps a little more—we 
can get a king-size bite of the king- 
size market.” 
¢ Big Possibilities—There are good 
reasons why Liggett & Myers is inter- 
ested in the king-size market. The 
gains of the long cigarettes have been 
phenomenal in the past few years, 
whereas the standard-size brands have 
just about held their own (table, page 
60). Today, every major tobacco com 
pany has at least one long cigarette 
Examples: American ‘Tobacco’ with 
Pall Malls and Herbert Tarevton, 
Philip Morris with Dunhill, R. J. Rey 
nolds with Cavalier, P. Lorillard with 
Embassy. Even Liggett & Myers al 
ready has one entry—Fatima (about 2 
billion Fatimas were sold last vear 
The ranking: Pall Mall, Tareyton, 
Fatima. 
e Trade Stories—The recent history of 
Pall Mall would be enough by itself 
to convince anyone that the king-sizers 
are making time. By last vear Pall 
Mall had moved up to within hailing 
distance of fourth-place Philip Morris 
(39.3-billion). Some observers think 
Pall Mall has a good chance to over- 
take Philip Morris this year. 

Another proof of what’s happening 

in the cigarette field is provided by 
Lucky Strike’s position. Once the 
leader, Luckies are now lagging behind 
Camels. Tobacco people attribute this 
in part to the fact that Lucky Strike 
is the only major brand that isn’t ad 
vertised on the basis of mildness. 
e Price—There’s a second unique as- 
pect about the new Chesterfield. It 
commands a premium price. In New 
York City, for example, where cigar- 
ettes usually cost 23¢, the king-size 
Chesterfield costs 24¢ or 25¢. 

Liggett justifies this premium price 
on the grounds that the new cigarette 
uses only top-grade tobacco. The com 
pany is now advertising the new Ches 
terficld as “exactly same blend of 
world’s best tobaccos” as the familiar 
short Chesterfield. 

There’s an additional point the com- 
pany doesn’t discuss: Before long the 
price of all cigarettes may go up a 
penny. Liggett might then let its pres- 
ent king-size price stand, thus narrow- 
ing the gap. 

This weck Liggett & Myers began 
distributing its new Chesterfields in 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington. Within a day 
or so the company had more orders 
than it can fill by mid-July. 
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One in a series of factual reports from owners of Farquhar Conveyors 





FARQUHAR CONVEYORS 
CHOSEN FOR USE ON 
$.$. UNITED STATES 











ve 
wen awene 


@ Above: The S.S. United States, the largest 
and fastest U.S. passenger ship, enters trans- 
atlantic service on July 3. 


© Left: Passengers’ baggage, ship's stores, etc 
move rapidly and safely from pier to ports on 
Farquhar Conveyors. 


ASSENGERS on the magnificent new S. S. United States will receive 
their luggage in perfect condition, thanks to Farquhar Conveyors. The 


conveyors load the luggage quickly and efficiently from pier to side ports, 
without the need for nets and hooks that often bang and scar expensive 
possessions. What’s more, ship’s stores are loaded faster, reducing turn- 


around time of the ship, worth thousands of dollars an hour. The conveyors 


have been designed by Farquhar specifically for this operation, and blend 


well with the overall luxury appearance of this new ship. 


Whether you move coal, gravel, sand, aggregates, cartons, boxes, bundles, 
bales, or any kind of bulk or packaged materials—horizontally or from floor 


to floor—Farquhar can cut your handling costs to rock bottom! One or more 


of the complete line of Farquhar portable, semi-permanent and permanent 


conveyors will solve your handling problem. Our engineers will be glad to 


consult with you... at no obligation! 


FREE! “Owners Report” | 
+++ @ booklet of case his- 


tories of money-saving 


ey i Ht tC 
Write for your copy teday: | >= 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., - 
Conveyor Dept. E-01, 142 N. Duke St., 
York, Pa., or 618 W. Elm St., Chicage 10, Ii!. 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE 
CONVEYOR LINE 








A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY Division of THE OLIVER CORPORATION 
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FOR MORE THAN 50 
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MAGNIFICENT 


Mudliong Power 


A Major Feature of SPECIALIZED DESIGN 


to Earn More Under Today's Operating Conditions 





You can see the difference in the ability of this all-truck 
engine on the road. And owners see its extra earning 
power in their cost records. The White Mustang literally 
“breathes” through Super Power “lungs” the most efficient 
mixture of gas-and-air for tireless road performance under 
full load. It “digests” fuel at a new economical rate. And it 
has a tremendous heart for the long-lasting stamina and 
trouble-free performance so characteristic of White Trucks. 


Power—Stamina and Payload-wise 


Mustang Power makes possible extra money-earning payload 
within highway weight limits, engineered for high horsepower 


output... 


rugged performance... 


substantial weight savings. 


Available in the White 3000 and in conventional Whites. 


Greater Fuel Economy 


The most efficient truck- 
power on the highway, 
Mustang Power“breathes”™ 
a more economical gas- 
oline mixture because of 
better manifolding and 
improved combustion, 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY «+ 


The White Motor Company of Canodo Limited - 





Mustang Power for National Roadeo Champion 


ALEX ADAMSKI, national 
truck roadeo cham- 
pion, drives a Mustang- 
powered W hite.He’s on 
the job for Geo. F. Alger 
Co.,“The Line of Cham- 
pions” in Chicago. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Factory at Montreal 


MUSTANG POWER 

is available as a 
replacement engine 
for Whites and other 
make vehicles. See 
Your White 
Representative. 


YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 








Druggist Loses 


Rexall teamed up with 


supermarkets to boost drug 
business. But the supers have 


had the best of the deal. 


A few yea Rexall Drug, Inc. 
stirred up considerable excitement in 
the trade wh imed up several of 
its stores with ipermarkets (BW 
Sep.23°50,p57 l idea: to lift the 
faltering drug hitch- 
ing it to the f the zooming supe! 
market kite 

But the ( n’t worked out 
originally pla Instead, it 


| 
if anything t speeded up the 
supermarket n of the drug store 
rather than t off (page 38). 
Rexall’s plan took two 
Joint 
kets, an 
local super crators 
md Pasade I drug 
store perat bv side, 
used differ 
Integrated stores. ‘These wer 
ited on 5 Rexall’s West 
Coast ul wl Drug shared 
both capital tur ind profits of 
the tor 
Ived. Th 


counters 


business by 


appears 


forms 
arrangements with 
id 7 d first 


supe Tmar’- 
with two 
n Oakland 


and 


it counter 


oper 


upcermarket in 

mmon checkout 

e Trvouts—O ked out one deal 

with Luck : irket in Ontario, 

Cal., and i with Mayfair 
Market hain of 32 super 

markets h do a volume of at 

| st S13 \ I Integrated 

Mavfair-Owl re to b t up 
in North H nd Santa Ana. 
The Sant \ ture opened up 
but a short fterwards the whol 
ible part 

out th 

ind Owl 

nar 

combination 

The other 


ng the Lucky 


that 

tcre by t 

be ome 

can t work 

showed that 

drugs in 

12 or 14 

e To Come? 

the Big O tion 1s 
tion. At Rexall spokesmen 
talk about t lition of food line 
to the drug st isiness as a “revolu 
But they 
nothing on the 


1 open gues 
I ! 


tion” in indising 

idmit that “t is 

books.” 
Mayfair 


ther hand, has very 
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RUBBER SANDWICH 
helps world’s biggest jaw to eat regularly! 


A few years ago the Marion Power Shovel Company 
built the world’s biggest shovel for the Hanna Coal Co., 
Cadiz, Ohio. This shovel is such a whopper that the 45 cubic 
yard dipper alone weighs 40 tons...scoops up enough with 
one bite to fill a railroad car! 

Such a gluttonous bite would put terrific strains on the 
hinge pins, so the engineers decided to use 3 hinges instead 
of 2. But a difficult problem arose: in order to distribute the 
load evenly, the hinges had to be kept perfectly aligned. 

Firestone research engineers developed a special cir- 
cular rubber bushing. This “sandwich” gave sufficiently 
where misalignment might occur, and cushioned the hinge 


pins against shock. Since going into service, the big shovel 
had been eating regularly...with considerable savings in 
time and money. 

Have you a problem? Do you need a compound to 
cushion, protect, wrap, or waterproof? Would increased re- 
sistance to abrasion, oil, heat, acid or steam help make your 
product better? Would elimination of vibration, noise or 
shock benefit your business? If so, we suggest you write and 
let our rubber research engineers help solve your problem. 
In many cases this can be done with a stock part; in others 
with a specially designed unit. Write Firestone, Dept. 2A, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Firestone Techni-Service pays off again 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone, Monday evenings on NBC Radio and Television 








by W. FE. tek wa, JR. 
President — 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


§ pores Is a Saying that the likelihood of a com- 

mittee arriving at a decision is in inverse ratio 

to the number of members of the committee. 

That’s among the reasons our policy is to hold 

the :1umber of management committees we set up to a minimum. The test is: 
Des the committee have a purpose that clearly can best be met by group 
discussion? And so we have committees for budget review, for review of 
research and new products, and very few others. 

Recently, though, we've set up another one. This is one made up exclusively 
of our youngest department heads. The purpose of this committee is to 
review new ideas in management and recommend those which seem applicable 
to our operation. Not only is it good preparation for increased management 
responsibilities but also, we feel, it assures us a continuing and open-minded 
analysis of new management trends. 


* . * 


In @ recent one of these Reports, we got the decimal point in the wrong 
place in an item about the hourly cost of operating a Delta drill press. 
A number of readers caught the error, but the ion that pl dus 
most came from the Eighth Grade of the Mabton, Wash., echeots, which 
has been using this series as a part of their study of business. 





. - > 


SHort Facts Asout RockweL_t—Where high pressure gas must be reduced 
to pressures low enough for general use, Rockwell Low Pressure Balanced 
Valve regulators are widely used to do the job . . . Rockwell-built Delta drill 
presses are so designed that two or two hundred of them can be mounted 
on a continuous table for mass production operations . . . E Valizing is a 
process of coating steel parts with a corrosion-resistant bearing material. 
Developed by our subsidiary, Edward Valves, Inc., it reduces friction between 
moving or sliding valve parts by approximately 50 per cent . . . Rockwell-built 
Ohmer taximeters can be mounted on brackets at the rear of the front seat, 
or, if standard automobiles are used for taxi service, the meter fits snugly 
into the glove compartment so that the right side of the front seat can be 
used for payloads . . . Our 1951 annual report, which has brought a lot of 
comment because of its completeness, was actually produced at a relatively 
low cost, since we simply re-worked a booklet prepared to detail our facilities 
for sub-contract defense work. 


Many industrial engineers have pointed out that though most factories of 
any size today have modern production equipment and have applied time, 
motion and cost controls to manufacturing operations, that not infrequently 
the indirect or service operations are done just about the way they were 
a decade ago. 

Says Stanley Farwell, President, Business Research Corp.: “Time and space 
problems in the shipping room and maintenance department are just as directly 
related to costs and profits, just as directly related to productive capacity, as 
any other department.” 

Our Delta Power Tool Division has worked with many plants in improving 
maintenance and shipping department organization, and in selection of the 
proper power tools for maximum efficiency. Some of the Delta tools were 
designed specifically to meet the requirements of shipping and maintenance 
departments for extreme versatility. An example is the new Delta radial saw, 
which cuts miters from 0° to 90°, makes cuts 54 inches deep, is fully guarded 
and has simplified controls so that inexperienced employees can operate 
it easily. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 











definite plans. Fifty-fifty deals are out. 
But according to Edwin Fox, a vice- 
president, Mayfair found the combina- 
tion tvpe of store to be such a “very 
strong” operation that the chain will 
“expand quickly 

Mayfair will put g stores into its 
supers. One thing that should sadden 
druggists is the ol fact that these 
drug department ll definitely 
subordinated to t ipermarket. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Shopping centers: Chicago’s $15-mil- 
lion Evergreen PI backed by real 
estate man Arthur Rubloff, is slated 
to open for busi in August; it’ 
shooting for a volume of $75 
million by 1960 In Minneapolis, 
Dayton Co. plans a $10-million center 
if it can get zoning approval. Its 
Southland Center would be the first of 
a string to encircle that city. 


Sears, Roebuck, which has long sold 
cigars and a tobacco pouch under the 
Yorkshire brand name, is now selling 
a Yorkshire cigarette. Yorkshires, on 
sale at the big Sears retail stores, are 
about 5¢ a package cheaper than 
standard brands. 


Freezer-food planners (BW —Apr.12’52, 


p30), with New York City’s Better 
Business Bureau, have set up standards 
of advertising and selling for the 
freezer-food tie-in business. Meanwhile, 
in Boston, the OPS regional office has 
said that the government won’t allow 
anvone to sell meat on the condition 
that the purchaser has to buy a freezer 
in order to get a lower meat price. 

. 
W. T. Grant (varicty store) sales are 
booming; they'll reach a record $300- 
million in 1952, says president Edward 
Staley. Unit as “a is dollar sales are 
ahead of a year ago 

* 


Air conditioning for homes—even mod- 
erate-priced homes—appears to be in 
for a boom (BW—Feb.2’52,p21). House 
& Home, new magazine of Time, Inc., 
made a survey, found that mass-produc- 
tion home builders are even building 
in air conditioning for $13,000 homes. 

. 
Sunset, the Magazine of Western Liv- 
ing (BW—Oct.13'51,p62), is jacking up 
its circulation guarantee from 450,000 
to 500,000 and its advertising rates, 
effective next Januar 

o 
F. W. Woolworth is looking for a loca- 
tion in Honolulu. Officials won’t say 
whether they have found what they 
want. 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


vision-lighting plan 


, Pittsburgh Corning developed its PC Vision-Lighting 
Plan to provide an effective system combining the high 
insulating value of PC Glass Blocks with controlled day- 
lighting, adequate ventilation and clear vision to the 
outside. 

This plan is ideal—for offices, factory buildings, labor- 
atories and other structures—where solid panels of glass 
blocks are impractical, such as in poorly ventilated and 
non-air-conditioned rooms. Also, it helps promote worker 
efficiency, reduces eye fatigue; avoids that “shut-in” feel- 
ing on the part of employees. 





Vision-ventilation areas may be of clear-glazed sash, 
or transparent PC Vue Glass Blocks may be combined 
with ventilating units. Standard sash and frames are avail- 

QUESTION . . . How can we provide our employees able from many sash manufacturers for this purpose. 


with the advantages of PC Glass Block panels, yet permit 
ventijation and a clear view of the outside? If you are contemplating new building, or are faced 


with the need for sash replacement, let our specialists 
help you provide the best possible daylighting system. 
There is no obligation on your part. 


Other Facts: PC Glass Blocks lower maintenance 
costs; they rarely require repairs or replacements; they 
cut heating and air-conditioning costs; eliminate periodic 
painting, puttying and caulking; are immediately avail- 
able. 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coost; 
Hobbs Glass Lid. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. 


Mail this coupon for complete information 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Dept. M-62, 307 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet, “The Mark of a 
Modern Building—PC Glass Blocks.” 
ANSWER .. . The PC Vision-Lighting Plan—consisting 
of PC Functional Glass Block panels with vision-ventila- 
tion areas—was especially developed to meet this need. 
It provides abundant, controlled daylighting, a high de- 
gree of ventilation and “see-ability.” 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 











TRACTOR and car tires alike get heavier wear from today’s engines, which raises the 


problem of 


Tires for 


You just naturally expect more 

power and more speed these days when 
vou step mto a new automobile. 
Souped-up engines have become a big 
trend around Detroit. 
- And probably you also expect the 
usual mileage, or maybe a little more, 
out of your tires. Chances are, though, 
that the tires will disappoint you—at 
least temporarily. 

The new, powerful engines. mean 
quicker starts, faster pickup—and these 
mean increased tire wear. So the tire 
manufacturers are working hard on 
improving their tires to keep up with 
the boost in horsepower. Along with 
better wear resistance, they'd like to 
get maximum riding comfort, skid and 
blowout protection. The trouble is 
that you can’t get any one of these 
factors without hurting the other two 
So the tires of vears to come will be 
the best compromise among the three. 
¢ Toughener—The big factor in get- 
ting more tire mileage is carbon black, 
a sooty type of carbon that hardens 
and toughens rubber—it’s added to the 
synthetic rubber during the tire-making 
process. Carbon blacks have been im- 
proved over the years to stretch the 
mileage of tires. Latest developments: 

e Columbian Carbon Co. has an- 
nounced that it is producing a long- 
mileage kind of black, called Statex 
125, probably for use on some of next 
year’s cars 
¢ Phillips Chemical Co. has 
wrapped up its developments on a pre- 
mium-priced black, will go into com- 
mercial production sometime this year. 

¢ Godfrev L. Cabot Co., another 


68 


Souped-Up Cars 


of the major producers, is supplying 
the tire industry with limited amounts 
of a new black for experimental pur- 
poses 

These new blacks will, 
add 20 to 50% to the service life 
of tires. But the manufacturers will 
need some time, possibly a year, to 
adapt the newer blacks to all of their 
svnthetic mixtures and processing equip- 
ment. 
¢e Why They're 


the new carbon 


gencrally, 


New—The secret of 
blacks is that they're 
made up of very tiny grains. (Under 
1 microscope, the older blacks look 
like a bunch of large clinkers com- 
pared to the new powders.) The pro- 
ducers make these blacks by burning 
heavy oils in a furnace with so little 
air that large amounts of soot are 
created in the flame, and collected 
for use. The burning process needs 
close and ticklish control to keep the 
quality of the fine blacks consistent. 

¢ What They Do—\Without any kind 
of carbon black, fine or course, a tire 
made from pure synthetic or natural 
rubber would last onlv a few thousand 
miles. But keep increasing the black 
content in the rubber and vou _ get 
more and more mileage out of the tire. 
Most manufacturers, on an average, 
use about | Ib. of black for every 
2 Ib. of rubber. Most of the black 
goes into the tread, which takes up 
about 70% of the rubber in a tire 

Too much black, though, would 
make the rubber too hard, tend to 
cause cracking or splitting. 

Tire slippage, the biggest cause of 
wear, is the main thing that these blacks 


will counteract. 7 igainst th 
pavement while t in motion 
not only l 
Even on an old 
ful enough to 
than the wheels 
largelh 
inertia 
ing, the car 
speed | 


during g 


stopping 


( 

ter 
Chat’ 
because 


When 


‘ f 


Sallic 


decelerating: W 
ing down, the ) keep going 


+ 
l 


The result hat t lip on 
road 

Present-da or ok 
cars, are built f f about | 
to 3 A ] ins that when 
the car itself has t | one 
rims of the wh lipping.s have 
traveled | f But the new 
mode! th t heftier 
and faster speeds ilmost doubled 
the slip, and pr tionately 
the tire wear 
¢ Hot Problenr—|! eat that 
from higher spc ther 
the tire manufa Among other 
things, it can ca the tread, to sep 
arate from the rest of the tire 
drawback of the 

They develop 
more heat in the r than the coarse 
blacks—because iter friction be 
tween the tint molecules 

The heat pr it its worst in 
passenger car g-distance truck 
tires For tract ind short-haul, 
heavy-duty truck ch travel at low 
speeds over rough terrain—the best tire 
is the toughest t Chus, tires of that 
sort can contain t more fine carbon 
black than regula id tires 
e Out of the Lab—Some of the new 
black is already be 
tires. It’s going ibout half of the 
nvlon-cased tir t Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. i luced last spring 
Goodyear «has this casing and 
tread the coolest-running and longest 
wearing it has developed. B. | 
Goodrich Co. last month introduced a 
speed tire for th ore powerful cars 
that has been cl 1 out at speeds as 
high as 135 mpl 

Neither the ti ke 
producers will est 
you'll get from t 
tew vears. But 
30,000 mi. ar 
the tire 


1 ] 
miic, the 


cars, Wi engin 


increased 


] 
resuit 


worrv ot 


Here’s where 


finer blacks 


used in passenger 


rs nor the black 
the mileage that 
of the next 

in expect at least 
d sibly more after 
makers get used to the finer 
blacks. Since th lustrv switched to 
synthetic rubber 1942, the manu- 
facturers have b ed average mileage 
from approximate 15.000 to 30,000 
by using finer finer blacks. So 
there’s.a chance that the new blacks 
might add another 5,000 to your next 
set of tires. 


tires 
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Boats and Bulb Bases 
Culley Ulluminume 


production of the metal rises to meet demand, 


One of the most abundant elements in the 
earth’s crust is also one of the most versatile. 
Possessing remarkable physical, chemical and 
electrical characteristics, aluminum is being 
adopted for more and more new uses . . . from 
the hulls of PT Boats to bases for electric light 
bulbs. 

Recovering basic aluminum from the natural 


Ores is principally a chemical process. And as 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION + BALTIMORE 3, 


ever-increasing tonnages of chemicals are re- 
quired... such essential materials as: sulphuric 
acid, soda ash, caustic soda and liquid chlorine. 

A dependable source of supply for essential 
raw materials is always important. If your pro- 
duction requires any of these chemicals, you 
may be able to buy to better advantage by con- 


sulting with us now. 


1023 


MARYLAND 








We needed a new calculator and an adding ma- 
chine. After a careful study of the machine 
market we found we could cut our investment by 
at least half — with only one — the Remington 
Rand dual function Printing Calculator. 

This one ten-key machine gives us complete, 
more efficient and faster figure production. When 
you multiply it prints... all factors ...when you 
divide it prints all factors .. . automatically. And, 
it’s a complete, lightning-fast touch operation 


adding machine in the bargain! 


Because this 1 machine does the work of 2 


Send for your copy of 
“Balanced Perform- 
ance’ —see how you 
can cut YOUR invest- 
ment, increase figur- 
ing efficiency with the 
Printing Calculator. 





Remington. Band 


Room 2114,315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I'm interested in saving time and money on my figuring o 


ations. Please send my free copy of “Balanced Perform: 
Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City Zone 








Carats, Please 


Industrial diamonds stay 
in short supply. Prices have 
already soared. But output at 
mines is increasing. 


Industrial « ls don’t cost as 
much per carat in engagement stone, 
but they're getting to b« high-priced 
Demand for diai ds in machining th« 
tough alloys in wines and other 
modern product trunning supph 
I'here’s no rea f in sight 

Gem diamo1 id the larger-s 
industrial dian iy from ra 
to 3 carats, aren’t especially scarce. Th 
critical shortag diamond powd 

known comm 1s crushing bort 
Promised del I diamond wheel 
made from cri g bort may run a 
high as 64 we for order date. And 
the price of bort nore than doubk 
since 1945 It t 2.25 a carat 
January. 
e¢ Not Much Hope—Government 
trols and industrial cooperation may 
help alleviate tl mediate stress. But 
the future v t yok dark as long 
as supply an l are si I 

and U.S. in t using more 
monds, not 

Almost all lustrial diamonds 
come from o1 Industrial Dis 
tributors, Ltd. | t is a tight little 
empire that t 5% of the world’s 
supph Like DeBeer boss of the 
world’s gem by 
Sir Ernest O; 

Because of S 
ply, some bt 


l run 


picious that 
as a price-boost 
recognized tl ( 
cently invit rial metallur 
gists, and 1 I om all over 
the world t production facili 
ties in South Af he evidence was 
convincing, at t t Metzger 
president of S ( nc., of Chicago 
(diamond wil y f about 10 
Americans t ( 
¢ Modernizing lustrial Distributors 
has spent $7 n on its Premicr 
Mine alone. | pened new fields 
in the Belgian ngo, which now pro 
duces about of the world’s 
diamonds. R has been improved 
so one carat ybtained from 
tons of eart 1 of the carlier 
ratio of onc t to five tons of earth. 
Crushing t ; have also gained 
The amount of too fine for even 
industrial u een cut from 2¢ 
to 6% Ch i ields an additional 
1 4-million ir 
e Use Increasing e diamond be 
came a full-fl rategic mincral 
ibout 194] t the time tungsten 
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and are looking for a 


Many manufacturers of building materials find 
their production seriously threatened by NPA 
directives limiting or prohibiting production of 
their products from critical materials. Especially 
hard hit are manufacturers of building materials 
normally made of 18-8 stainless, brass, copper, 
aluminum, or chrome plated. 


If your operations fall in any of these categories, 
then you will want to know more about Sharon 
‘430’ Stainless Steel. It is the best available 
material today for many such applications. 
Sharon ‘430’ is a straight chromium grade of 
stainless with a record of successful application. 


If you are a manufacturer of building materials 


way out... 


It is readily available with few restrictions as 
to end use. It may fit your production setup 
perfectly. If so, your critical material worries are 
ended. 

Get the facts on this popular stainless today. 
Contact your nearest Sharon representative or 
write direct. Engineering data and technical 
assistance are available without obligation. A 
new booklet describing how to use Sharon ‘430’ 
Stainless may be obtained by writing direct to 
Sharon Steel Corporation, Department 2652, 
Sharon, Pa. 


Those manufacturing gutters, downspouts, flashing, etc., will want a copy of the new information-packed booklet 
Sharon ‘430’ for Better Roof Drainage Systems. Available from district sales offices or by writing direct. 


your answer is Sharon ) ) stainless steel 


YS 


<< 








Elastomeric parts produced by Hungerford Plastics Corp., Rockaway, New Jersey 


Pull Profitable Ideas from a Vacuum! 


Here are bumpers, carrying handles, and 
a pliable elbow—all made of VINYLITE 
Brand Elastomeric Plastic. They're de- 
signed to give the Electrolux cleaner 
and polisher new selling points... 
strong, flexible fittings with lifetime 
service! 

Impressive proof of this plastic’s ver- 
satility, they ll bend, twist, and stretch, 
but won't lose shape, crack, or break 
with age. They're intricately formed, 
finely detailed. Color and finish stay 
fresh despite dirt and abrasion. Like 
all VINYLITE Plastics, they're light in 


Peak from tarnish and rust is 
feature of k. for jewelry findings. Trans- 
parent VINYLITE Rigid Sheet, sealed to col- 
ored sheet of VINYLITE Plastic film with 
pockets, resists water, perspiration, oil, cor- 
rosive atmospheres. Separaced items are un- 
covered one by one. By Nathan Berrie and 
Sons, Island Park, New York. 


WITH THE HELP OF 


weight, resistant to water, oils and 
greases, alkalies and most strong acids. 

Economically molded or extruded— 
with wide range of color—VINYLITE 
Elastomeric Plastics combine resilience 
and shock resistance with other require- 
ments of good design. As wire coatings, 
hose, sockets, knobs, handles and re- 
frigerator door gaskets, for instance, 
they utilize outstanding properties that 
make them useful for scores of prod 
ucts in defense and industry 

Learn more about them. Write Dept. 


ND-62 


Accurate reproduction, safe handling are 
assured by dictation records of VINYLITE 
Plastic Rigid Sheet for Gray Audograph. Re- 
Sist moisture, oil, grease, Ley eee pm break- 
ing, aging. Erasable, may be re-used up to 50 
times, Thin, light in weight for convenient 
handling and storage. By Gray Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


inylite 


PLASTICS 


® 
tases \ COO ) mane 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Occ 


a5 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Startling realism in Bayshore Industries’ 
colorful animals formed of soft, flexible 
foamed plastisols made from VINYLITE Brand 
Resins. Easily molded in open molds, they 
are lightweight, strong, buoyant, non- injuri- 
ous. pite water, oil, grease, soap, they 
resist aging, breaking, drying out. By Elasto- 
mer Chemical Co., Nutley, New Jersey 

















carbide and other tough metals entered 
wide use. 

The wartime demand cleaned out 
Industrial’s stockpile of 20-million 
carats and afte up production as fast 
as it increased. 

The U.S. is Sir Erest’s biggest cus- 
tomer. We buy 85% of his supply, 
and could use 15% to 20% more if it 
were available. The rest of the world 
also is in the market for more. Indus- 
trial has shut down shipments to 
Switzerland and Sweden, which had 
been forwarding them to Russia. . 


Watch Without Jewels 
Competes With Imports. 


Low-cost, precision watch move- 
ments without jewels are going into 
production at United States Time 
Corp. The idea is to meet the chal- 
lenge of low-priced foreign watches 
that have deluged the American mar- 
ket (BW—Mar.29’52,p22). The non- 
jeweled watches will be mass-produced 
at low cost by using interchangeable 
parts and assembly-line techniques. 

The two secrets of the low cost are 
(1) simplification of the movement so 
that it can be mass-produced, and (2) 
replacement of jewels with Armalloy 
bearings. Armalloy is an unusually 
hard alloy made by Armstrong Bros. 
Tool Co. of Chicago. U.S. Time says 
that it’s even ceadhat than jewels. 
¢ Incentive—American manufacturers 
of inexpensive watches have been get- 
ting more and more worried over the 
foreign invasion of the low-priced field. 
Cheap jewels plus low foreign labor 
costs have made it virtually impossible 
for U.S. manufacturers to compete. 

The idea of a nonjeweled watch as 
a possible competitor came from the 
success of children’s Mickey Mouse 
watches. These have no jewels, and 
they need to be rugged to stand the 
punishment they get. It was an easy 
step to adapt these to sports and utility 
watches for grownups. Finally, U.S. 
Time decided that they could be 
adapted to regular quality watches, at 
a price that would give foreign makes 
a run for their money. 

* Assembly Line—Competition is pos- 
sible only because of mass production. 
This, in turn, is made possible by 
accurate automatic machinery. Ex- 
ample: In foreign watches, the frame 
has to go through 100 separate opera- 
tions. U.S. Time produces frames 
from sheet stock in half a dozen opera- 
tions at a rate of 1,000 frames an hour. 

Foreign movements have 120 parts 
requiring a series of plates called 
“bridges” to keep the moving parts in 
place. U.S. Time licked that by hold- 
ing the movement to 98 parts, held 
between only two plates. 
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Make your business trip a pleasure 


take it easy | 


You need not make a “cross coun- 
try hop” to catch the train. Rail- 
road terminals are mostly just min- 


You sit beck in your comfortable 
Pullman accommodation. And you 
relax—every single muscle, every 
nerve fiber you own. You haven't a 


You turn in between snowy sheets. 
You pillow your head softly. You 
stretch out full length in that big 


utes away from your office. You can 
usually work a full day the day you 
travel, and still make your train. 


worry in the world. And you know 
it! It’s easy to be carefree when 
you choose the safest, surest way of 
all to travel. 


Pullman bed. Mister, the rest is up 
to you. Arrive refreshed—near to 
where you want to be. 


Your family takes it easy, too, when you go Pullman. 
They know you're traveling the safest way of all! 


"sm mons” GQ) PULLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 








method 

for 

commercial 
ELECTRICITY ? 





enerator 


Electrolyte 
lron anode 


lron cathode 


Single unit for 
direct conversion 
from fuel 

to electricity 


PITT CONSOL’S EXPERIMENTAL UNIT PROMISES TO CONVERT... 


Coal to Electricity in One Step 


on the pro 
combining th 


the fuel cell e using the 


When you make electricity by burn 
ing coal and using the heat to run tur 
bines and generators, you throw away 
two-thirds of the value of the 
coal. Part of the energy goes up the 
smokestack, part of it is wasted in 
turning the bulky equipment 

Chis week Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co. is about ready to start con- 
truction of an experimental unit that 
vill make much better use of the fuel. 
Pitt Consol’s eliminates tur- 
bines and generators; the fuel is con- 
verted almost directly to electricity 
BW-—Jun.14’52,p36). Practically all 
the places where energy is ordinarily 
lost have been omitted. 
¢ Fuel Cell—The process works like 
this: Carbon is heated in contact with 
This gas is fed 


ilmost 


proc Css 


steam to produce a gas 
into a fuel-cell where it produces clec 
tricity directly, by a method similar to 
the process that takes place in a storage 
battery. As the gas steals oxygen from 
one electrode, other oxygen to replace 
it is absorbed from air passing the other 
electrode. The movement of oxvgen 
from one side of the cell to the other 
produces the electricity. Indeed, the top 


74 


of the unit could resemble a_ giant 
battery, with the electricity being taken 
from contact points. 

Pitt Consol thinks the new process 
will give twice as much electricity per 
pound of fuel as was possible before 
It expects 80% of the fuel’s energy to 
emerge from the unit as electricity; 
steam plants now yield only 35% 

Neither the gasification process nor 
the fuel cell is new. But the combina 
tion of the two is so superior to either 
of them individually that the patent 
office rated the process as a new in 
vention. In fact, the patent was issued 
in near record time with no references 
to previously patented ideas. 
¢ New Uses—Pitt Consol has 
hunting for new uses for coal ever since 
many industries began turning to other 
fuels. ‘The company began experiments 
on gasification several vears ago. Suc 
cess of the experiments soon led to the 
electrification idea 

Ihe fuel cell had been a laboratory 
plaything for vears, but no one had 
succeeded in finding a practical use for 
it Finally Dr. Everett Gorin, Pitt 
Consol researcher who got the patents 


been 


the possibilitv of 
ition process with 
ordinary 
waste product oth 

Ihe chemi in the fuel cells 
larg ts of heat as well 
is electricit ( this 
heat had bee ted. But a great deal 
of heat is nee f efhcient produc 
tion of gas 
G t l id yr run 


produces 
] ibor itor 


irbon-and-steam 
reachon 
ning one p 
duced by the 
e Cycle—1 plish this, he 
fuel cells insid 
ber. Once tl 
heat from tl reacti 
gasification 1 t wing 
will continu s fuel 
the unit 

For added eff Gorin uses the 
hot exhaust g from the cell to heat 
p he team fed 
By using and 


in Operation the 
on keeps the 
The C\ le 
is fed to 
water and into 
the gasificatic 

reusing all sot f energ 
to get a hith possible 
cfhiciency 


Some pow 


it’s in le to 


v, he expects 


degree of 


lost, though, be 
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Now-International Roadliners offer 3 types of power... 


is a a dl 


A 


amen 


GASOLINE 


fp 


First trucks to receive Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Listing of an LPG fuel system 


Now the popular International Roadliner models are 
available for LPG operation as well as gasoline and diesel. 


You get the low-cost power and stamina you want, from 
the fuel you want to use, in the trucks that are the estab- 
lished leaders in the heavy-duty field. 


New LPG fuel system means 
high compression power with new economy 


International's LPG fuel system rounds out a complete 
selection of engines for any hauling requirement. Proved 
by exhaustive tests, International’s LPG fuel system is the 
first to be Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Super Red 
Diamond engines with higher compression ratios for Pro- 
pane-Butane give you greater engine efficiency along with 
lower fuel costs and longer engine life. Carburetion and fuel 


system is International-engineered and factory installed — 
trucks are delivered ready to roll. 


Greatest selection of heavy-duty 
trucks in International history 

With standard gasoline models, new diesel models and new 
“LP” models —all in 4 and 6-wheel types—International now 
offers a greater than ever selection of heavy-duty trucks in 
every weight classification. And International offers you 
outstanding value—trucks that have been first in heavy-duty 
sales for 20 straight years. 

See your International Truck Dealer or Branch for the 
International Roadliners—gasoline, diesel or LPG—that will 
cut your hauling costs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY - CHICAGO 
5 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers pe 


INTERNATIONAL “+ TRUCKS 


“Standard of the Highway” 








Radio Contact keeps all construction equipment rolling. 
Cuts lost time. Saves manpower and money. Read what it can do for you. 


Now...-RCA 2-way —_ 


eoclf can ess your business too 


Do you operate ... Field crews? 
Trucks, buses, or taxis? 
Pipe lines or power lines? 
Lumber camps or strip mines? 
Materials handling operations? 
Ir so, YOU'RE LOSING A LOT if you don’t 
look into RCA 2-way radio. It puts a 
“phone” in every truck or car. Lets you 


contact any vehicle in the field instantly 
«+ by radio. 


No more aimless driving 


Radio directs field forces from job to job. 
Saves gas and oil, wear and tear. Saves 
precious time in emergencies. Field crews 


Get full story ... mail coupon NOW 


=e a a Se ae ee 


a ee ey a ee ee 


cover area more efficiently. You need 
fewer trucks, less equipment. 

You're always in touch with office 
When you're driving in the field, you’re 
still in touch with office and with field 
men, too. You cut costly phone bills. And 
you can always be reached if needed. 

Easy to install — operate — maintain 
RCA helps you set up your 2-way radio 
system. Includes field survey (usually no 
charge), help with FCC permit, help with 
installation. And RCA 
Service Company handles 
service and maintenance 
on contract basis if 


desired. 


SS a he & 


Dept 26FD, RCA Engineering Products, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me my FREE copy of illustrated booklet on how 
RCA 2-way radio can help me in my business checked below: 


[ General Industry (Utilities, 
Construction, Petroleum, 
Lumber, Mining, etc.) 


Name 


© Transportation 
(Truck, Bus, 
Taxi, etc.) 


() Public safety 
(Police, Fire, 
Ranger, etc.) 





Company 





Address 





City State 


a 


PA s 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 








“... The plant might be so 
large that its cost would 
overbalance the increased 
efficiency _ 

ELECTRICITY starts on p. 74 

unit completely. Moreover, the gasifica- 
tion process and tl fuel cell achieve 
their best individual efficiencies at 
slightly different temperatures Ihe 
necessary comp! on temperature 
costs some energ\ 
e Uncertainties—!t will be a long while 
before the elect industry gets a 
measure of the « mic importance of 
the new proce tt Consol is ready 
to build the first but doesn’t know 
yet just What will result. The company 
is sure of the proc chnically, but it’s 
uncertain of some of the economic 
aspects. Howar Turner, research 
director for Pitt Consol, says: “It’s a 
problem of how, |! much, and how 
long, not wheth« 

The company no idea yet how 
big a plant will be needed to produce 
enough electricit compete with ex- 
isting steam plant Che plant might 
have to be so large that its cost would 
overbalance the ised efficiency. It 
might even be so large as to be physi- 
cally impossible 

Replacement of 
other variable 
trodes will det« 
cal reaction in t 
now just how oft they 
to be replaced, much this 
cost 

Che electri iced by the fuel 
cell is low-volta 1 That’s made 
to order for som load factor oper- 
ations such as 


electrodes is an- 
umably, the elec- 
from the chemi- 
lls. No one knows 
would have 


would 


im reduction and 
titanium product But low-voltage 
d.c. is not efh for transmission 
lines where | d be prohibitive. 
To compete wit! ent steam power, 
the d.c. would to be converted 
to a.c. by using generator com- 
bination 

This transf further subtract 
from the met yver-all efficiency. 
But for large industrial applications for 
metal reductio1 re it is possible to 
build the pow int adjacent to the 
mill, the new method of produc- 
ing electricity Id be particuladly 
promising 
e Five Years—! nsol is willing to 
bet that the diff ties won't be large 
enough to pre onomic use of the 
process. But it ts that several more 
years of experi vill be needed to 
iron them out d to that another 
two vears to b 1 plant, and you get 
at least five years before the new proc- 
ess could really t up in business. 
When it doe ould be a revolu- 
tion in the field 
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PICTURE OF A MAN PRODUCING 25% MORE 
Same job, same operation, but BetterToots / a: 


@ This shop has found it can do more 
jobs faster on Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes with the Standard Tooling Setups 
that fit their requirements. Multiple and 
combined cuts, with shorter setup time, 
mean profitable production increases. 


ee INCORPORATED, of Kingston, New York, 


transferred this precision Stop-Plunger job to a 
Warner & Swasey No. 3 Universal Turret Lathe because 
it had the speed and accuracy required, as well as the 


proper tooling for the job. The result was a 25% increase 
in production of this high pressure hydraulic control part. 


Permanent Universal Tooling set- WAR N E R 
ups and the right tools which & 

can help you increase your ovt- 

pvt are all in the new 204 SWAS EY 
page Warner & Swasey Tool ) ‘ ) 
Catalog. Write for your copy Cleveland 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





THE CASE 


is an Important 
Part of the 


DISPLAY 


...and Michaels “Time-Tight” exhibit cases provide that 
all-important part. They are designed and constructed for maximum 
visibility, and actually accentuate the beauty of exhibits. Furthermore, 
handling and theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture 


are reduced to a minimum. 


“Time-Tight’” cases are made in table, aisle, wall, corner, suspended 
and recessed styles, and in any practical size. If it is necessary to meet 
specific requirements, Michaels will build special cases to exact spec- 


ifications. 


Innerlocking Frames, exclusive with Michaels; fully mi- 


tered intersections; no screws exposed on the face of frames, are a 


few of their outstanding features. 


“Time-Tight’” cases are used extensively in museums, art galleries, 
libraries, universities, colleges, schools, science laboratories, for in- 
dustrial exhibits, and various related types of display rooms. 


Write for fully illustrated literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


Vapor from p 
without oil or goo 


st 


per stops ru st 


Cuts 100 hour packagin 
job to 40 hours! 


THIS 60% SAVINGS is only part of 
the story. Now that Whitin Machine 
Works — big name in textile machin- 
ery — has adopted Angier’s vapor 
method of rust prevention, parts are 
stored or shipped clean to stay clean... 
always ready for instant use. 

When these bottom rollers were 
**slushed"’ with grease, a full hour was 
required to‘*clean."’ With 
a monthly average of 400 
boxes, customers now are 


spared 10 man-weeks in labor costs. 
Meanwhile, Whitin packages the rol- 
lers in six minutes instead of fifteen — 
a monthly total of 40 hours, not 100. 
Angier VPI® gives off a vapor; it robs 
moisture and air of all rust-making 
power. It’s such a simple way to 
protect metal that you and your cus- 
tomers will discover new savings. 
Send now for facts: ANGIER 
Corp.; Framingham 7, Mass. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


Most exper1ENcED Name in Vapor Rust Preventives 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Mail carriers in | testing 
new shoes for On 
shoe in cach pail 1 regular leather 
sole; the other 1 sole treated with 
canaigre, a ne\ ng material de 


veloped by Agr Dept 


phia re 
vernment. 


Stud welding he H. G. Vogel 
Co. solve a difficul blem at the new 
Mystic Pier Ni B Sprinkler 
pipe had to be talled 
tom chord of 


ston 
ibove the bot 
es that support 

vith no room 


g proved faster 


precast concret« 
for clamps. St 
and cheaper tl nd 
also improved 


welding, and 
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by Me« Elroy M Nut l 
Sam Tour & ¢ 

the inspection 

welds on hot sect | ind valve 
at temperatur 1,2001 
X-ray photos r 
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New York in 


ompleted 


* 
Monsanto Chemical 
Mass., has ust cd " 
ind factual a hell molding 


yrocess as h iS t cared 
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Die eat " 
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complet 
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process 
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needed {Cri 
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the world’ 
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2,000-horse “kick” really steps 


By the time natural gas has traveled a 
hundred miles on its way to the big city, 
it has lost much of its pressure. 

A good “‘boost” is needed to get it over 
the next 100-mile part of its journey . . . 
and huge Worthington engine-compressors 
are there to provide it. 

These 2,000 hp giants—powered by the 
very fuel they transport—are Worthing- 
ton’s answer to a very special need of a 
rapidly growing gas-pipeline network. De- 
sign of the new engine-compressors was 
begun seven years ago when Worthington 
anticipated the amazing growth of these 
lines. 

Recent Worthington developments, 


Good Water and Sanitation—engines Lower-Co: 


st Manufacturing — pumps 
$ + steam turbines - engines 





pumps + weter treating + 


further increasing the high efficiency of 
the units, have brought orders for approx- 
imately 200 of them. 

But this is only one of many ways Wor- 
thington equipment—aiding countless in- 
dustries—helps to increase living stand- 
ards throughout the country and the 
world. For “Worthington” means much 
more than pumps and compressors. It’s 
also air conditioning and refrigeration, 
power transmission equipment, sewage 
treatment, construction machinery, and 
many other products for city, farm and 
industry. 

Such diversification builds stability . . . 
makes Worthington, 112 years old, astrong 


—— At 


* pumps - 
+ oir d 9 





air compressors - airtools - weter meters power 





on the gas! 


Petroleum Products—compressors 
ee chilling equipment 
rigeration - decoking systems - turbines 


link in the far-flung chain of American 
business. 


WORTHINGTON CORPORATION 
Harrison, New Jersey 


ry : ” 
More Abundant Food — compressors 
Fertilizer mixers air conditioning 
tigeration + pumps turbines 





TO BRING YOU 


and the rest of the nation the things 
you need...when you need them... 





And this multibillion-dollar aid 
to national defense has been paid for 
with railroad money — not tax money! 


Association OF AMERICAN RaiLroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 





‘NEW PRODUCTS 
Evils of Drink 


Warficide, a_ soluble 
poison, slays rats made 
thirsty by overeating in the 
nation’s granaries. 


Rats, happily homping the esti- 
mated 200-million bu. of grain that 
they destroy or taminate each vear, 
have little time for other dicts. Sur 
rounded by nou ng food, they pay 
no mind to most of the poisoned 
dainties spread 
grain operators 

But even the most discriminating 
rats have one weakness: All that dry 
food they cat makes them verv thirsty. 
That’s where Warficide comes in. This 
latest rat poison soluble in water, 
and is fatal to the over-thirsty rat 
e Anti-Coagulant—Warficide has just 
been released by the Agriculture Dept., 
and is being introduced by d-Con Co. 
Inc., of Chicag Developed by Dr. 
Paul Karl Link and his associates at 
the University of Wisconsin, War- 
ficide is a soluble sodium salt of War 
farin, a widely used dry rat killer 

Both Warficide and the parent War 


Cleaning Welded Seams 


I'he heat generated in welding metal sheets 
can cause discolorations which must be 
removed before the product can be sold. 
One of the worst places to clean is the 
hard-to-get-at inside corner of a welded 
seam. The Research Div. of Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio, has come up 
with an electrolytic process using alternat- 
ing current. Armco claims discolored in- 
side seams can be cleaned at the rate of 
2 to 4 ft. per min. with a simple, inexpen- 
sive set like the one above. A patent has 
been applied for, but Armco makes no 
charge for permission to use the process. 
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Private ofhce of W. H. Ups 


according to COL ‘OR DYNAMIC 


Experience proves 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 


som, — of The Upson Company, after modernization and painting 


produces these 4 important results— 


Cc IN OFFICES is gaining in im- 
portance as knowledge increases 
of its psychological and physical effect 
on those who work in them. Science 
has proved that some colors excite 
and stimulate; others soothe and re- 
lax; still others depress, fatigue and 
irritate. 

@ Pittsburgh has put this knowledge 
of the exergy in color to practical use 
in its painting system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS. That’s why more and 
more operators, architects and 
builders of private and commercial 
office buildings are using this method 
to select colors for interiors that are 


more comfortable to work in as well 
as more attractive to look at. 

@ Typical of the comments of execu- 
tives who have successfully applied 
COLOR DYNAMICS in their offices 
are these of W. H. Upson, president 
of The Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y., one of this country’s leading 
manufacturers of fibre wall panels. 
@ “After more than a quarter-century 
of use our offices had become cramped 
and out-of-date,” says Mr. Upson. 
“We engaged Walter Dorwin Teague, 
noted industrial designer, to modern- 
ize our facilities. Results have ex- 
ceeded our utmost expectations. Our 


We'll Make a Color Engineering Study of Your Offices — FREE! 

@ For a complete explanation of COLOR DYNAMICS and what it can do for 

your offices, send for our free booklet containing many practical suggestions. Or 

better still, let us make a color engineering study of your building, or any portion 

of it, free and without obligation. Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

branch and arrange to have one of our trained color experts see you at your 
convenience. Or send this coupon. 


1. lessens eye fatigue 


2. stimulates concentration and im- 
proves efficiency and morale 


3. reduces absenteeism 


4. simplifies housekeeping problems 


space is better utilized. Changes in 
lighting fixtures give us better illumi- 
nation. .The new colors, chosen 
according to the principles of COLOR 
DYNAMICS, aid those who use these 
offices to see better, work better and 
sell better, besides giving them 
greater pride in their surroundings. 
@ “These offices have also become a 
definite business asset as they lend 
prestige to our company and prod- 
ucts. They serve as model salesrooms 
in which we have our best opportunity 
to demonstrate to jobbers, dealers 
and contractors the beauty, utility and 
efficiency of our various panel mate- 
rials for walls and ceilings.” 


SEND FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 
pot r crn 


Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co., Paint Div. 


©. Please have your representative 
Gu for a Color Dynamics Survey 
| without obligation on our part. 


_ PrrtsBurGH Paints ——— 


PAINTS e@ GLASS e@ 


CHEMICALS @ 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
...- SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti 
nental Can with its 65 plants in\,s 
the United Stotes, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field- research lab > 
oratories and 63 sales offices 





WHERE IN THE WORLD 
DO IDEAS COME FROM? 


Each flag shown here represents a country with whose scientists 
Continental constantly exchanges ideas for better packaging. Actually 
we comb the whdle world to find better ways of making cans and putting 
products in these cans—so we can offer our customers the best service 
on the globe 

Can makers across the seas work with the same basic materials as 
Continental. They face the same problems. But because their back- 
grounds are different, they frequently tackle these problems from differ- 
ent angles. With their experience to draw upon, we can often find 
answers that are right for us at a great saving in time and money. 

For example, when Continental set out to improve the design of a 
device used to unload enameled tinplate from baking ovens, we began 
by studving the varied methods developed by can makers in England, 
France, Germany and Sweden. 

Again, when we needed a simple, fast-operating device for opening 
can ends f@ seam inspection, we saved months of work by picking up a 
cutting unit that had been devised in Sweden. 

This world traffic in can-making ideas is a two-way street, for 
Continental has sent a great deal of help to our friends overseas, too. The 
ood idea comes from. 


important point is, it doesn't matter where a 


a 
o 


\\ 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK DECOWARE 





how wet 2 


Today, Limestone . I 
to Carbide: then Acet 
produces plastics 
rubber for bathing s 
garden hose 


Paint protects steel. Better if 
prime-coated surface is dehydrated 
The Oxyacetylene Flame burns 
oul moisture... paint clings 

closer lasts longer 


frontiers of progress youll find 


Wet as a bathing suit... dry as a fire. Carbide... and Acetylene Divisions of Air Reduction Com 

are the chemical blocks upon which today’s miracle products are AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY, AIR 
built. Combined with oxygen they form one of the world’s most REDUCTION PACIFIC COMPANY, AIR RE 
versatile teams for cutting, welding and conditioning metals. DUCTION MAGNOLIA COMPANY.../ndus- 


trial Gases, Welding and Cutting Equipment 
* AIRCO EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING 
DIVISION * NATIONAL CARBIDE COM 


Carbide ...and Acetylene are just two of the many products of 
the Air Reduction corporate family...a group that contributes 
to practically every phase of American life —and industry... 
serving such diversified activities as medical therapy and soft drink PANY ... Calcium Carbide * OHIO CHEMI- 
carbonation ... flame cleaning and synthetics. CAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO., 
: OHIO CHEMICAL PACIFIC COMPANY... 
In fact, wherever progress is racing ahead to new frontiers, you Sieliedt Gane~ hepereius «tenia 
find an Air Reduction Product. Equipment * PURE CARBONIC COMPANY 

. Carbonic Gas and “Dry-ice” * AIRCO 
COMPANY INTERNATIONAL . . . Export * 


= 
AIRCO) Air REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED | oi he crion cucsicas company 








farin are anti-coagulants—that is, they 
inhibit the clotting of blood. When 
a rat tops off a meal of grain with 
a cooling draught of water-and-War 
ficide, its number will be up in three 
to eight days. It will die painlessly, of 
internal hemorrhages. What's more, 
as time passes the doomed rat will grow 
weak and cold. So it retires to its own 
burrow for warmth—and expires there 
instead of in the midst of the grain. 

¢ Precautions—Warficide is packaged 
in envelopes, mixed with a little sand. 
Empty the envelope into a quart of 
water, and the poison is ready for 
business. It’s tasteless, so the sand is 
included as a precaution. Presence of 
the grit effectively insures that unwary 
people will neither eat the powder nor 
drink the solution. 

Rats, apparently, are undeterred by 
sand. And since they drink from three 
to four times as much water as they 
consume in food, it’s a good bet that 
they'll be poisoned if the Warficide 
is spread plentifully and cannily around 
the plant. 

The poison is sold in cartons con- 
taining 125 envelopes and costing 
$31.25. Smaller amounts aren’t sold 
because d-Con figures that the carton 
is the minimum for effective protection 
of even a small plant. 

e Source: d-Con Co., Inc., 112 E. 
Walton St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Nylon tubing has found a new use on 
the rim of a Durant counter—a wheel 
that measures 100-ft. le gths of wire 
screen for packaging. The diameter of 
the wheel has to be exact, or the cus- 
tomer gets a short length. Nylon, sup- 
plied by Polymer Corp. of Pa. (Read- 
ing), has been used in one plant for 
seven months with no signs of wear; 
rubber seldom lasted more than three 
weeks. 
* 
A one-way peephole, which lets you 
look over callers without opening the 
door, is being introduced by Sales Asso- 
ciates, 11 Hill St., Newark, N. J. It 
fits any door up to 2 in. thick. The 
device is made of plastic and has a shat 
terproof, wide-angle lens. Price is 
$3.95. 
* 

Home talkies can be made without ex- 
pensive and complicated equipment, 
claims Revere Camera Co. of Chicago. 
The company’s new process uses an 
ordinary tape recorder and a_ special 
magnetic tape called Synchro-Tape. 
Sound is dubbed in while the film is 
being shown through the projector. 
Price of the tape is $7.85 for a 600-ft. 
roll. 
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DELTA-STAR 


RESEARCH 
LEADS THE WAY 


Industry's ever-growing demand for 
more and more electric power creates a corre- 
spondingly urgent need for electrical equipment 
designed to carry these greater loads. 


Delta-Star, through constant research, 
keeps abreast of the power industry's growth. 
While utilities plan ahead, Delta-Star, anticipat- 
ing future load requirements, pioneers in the 
development of improved high voltage equipment. 


Since 1908, Delta-Star has led the way 
in the design of substation equipment, switches, 
bus and cable supports and fittings, and other 
high-tension equipment essential to the handling 
of electric power. 


fas 
— 


DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ABLISHEL 708 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





ATL 
from TV 


7ES, a large electronics tube manu- 
facturer®* handed FAR-AIR® fil- 
ters a real compliment. He had expe- 
rienced many rejects in his tube fila- 
ment coating department, primarily 
due to heavy dust conditions. Even 
though automatic air filters were in- 
stalled, rejects continued to be high. 
Oil entrainment and air pressure loss 
from dirty filters also caused difficul- 
ties. Maintenance of the filters was 
frequent and costly, too, 

On Farr engineers’ recommenda- 
tion, an installation of Type 44 stand- 
ard FAR-AIR panel filters was made. 
Results were astonishing! Electronic 
tube rejects due to dust dropped over 
90% and filter maintenance was prac- 
tically eliminated by comparison. 
Based on these results, this manu- 
facturer purchased almost 1,000,000 
CFM of FAR-AIR filters! 

Under practically any condition, 
you can improve your air filtration by 
installing FAR-AIR. The unique her- 
ringbone-crimp media design plus 
many other quality features insures 
cleaner air, up to 50% less mainte- 
nance, lower pressure loss and fewer 
filters required to handle the same 
volume of air. 

Farr field engineers will be glad to 
help you properly solve your air clean; 
ing problems. Write today for com 
plete information to Farr Company 
P.O. Box 10187, Airport Station, Los 
Angeles 45, California. 


FAR-AIR FILTERS | ++\ome furnished 
on request 
*Trode Mark Reg. 


FARR COMPANY 


Pm 
Wlanufacturing Engineers 
Ls ~— 7 


Los Angeles + Chicago - New York 


Mai 


M ea 





MANAGEMENT MAN R. G. Follis, Standard Oil of California chairman, was one of 
the 13 executives from Standard to lecture at the University of California. 


Industry Gets a Chair 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS with the professors helped unlimber the lecturer, gave the 
faculty a chance to pick Standard’s top-salary brains. 
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STUDENTS quizzed Follis, asked a lot of bare-knuckled questions. 
agreed they got an over-all picture of the company’s operation; 68% wanted a repeat. 


Most of them 


at State University 


For the past few years, top manage 
ment and professors have been chip 
ping away steadily at the barriers be 
tween the campus and the corporation 
International Harvester Co. let 
of professors sit at its elbow, then rc 
port what was good and bad about I-H 
BW—Mar11°50,p48). Companies like 
du Pont are hiring ivy-walled engineers 
tor summertime stints in industry 
Others, like Republic Steel Corp. and 
Armco Steel Corp., have become will 
ing guinea pigs for college classes o 
business teachers. 

The University of California adds a 
twist to the Instead of bring 
ing professors to the corporation, it has 
the corporation coming to the campus 
This month Cal wound up ; 
course—for and 
ate students of the School of Business 
Administration—in which top brass of 
the Standard Oil Co. of California 
were the professors. 
¢ Complete Operation—Ordinarily, the 
business students grapple with the mar 
keting problems of one corporation 
(often synthetic) and, say, the produc 
tion problems of another. By using 
one company and the company’s own 


1 @ovey 


f 


process. 


13 veek 


juniors, seniors, gradu 
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brass, it is possible to relate the prob- 


lems of all departments. ‘That way 
students see that management doesn't 
operate any single department in a 
vacuum 

At the University of California, a 
different Standard executive conducted 
cach two-hour session, running 
Wednesday from March through the 
first week of June. T. S. Petersen, 
president, was the first lecturer. R. G 
lollis, chairman, was the final one. In 
between came the whole range of vice 
presidents and department heads 

The university polled the 200-odd 
students on the course, found 68% of 
them wanted a repeat. The facults 
liked the -idea. 

Standard itself doesn’t know for sure 
vhat was accomplished, but it figures 
if this is what it takes to get business 
better understood, the company is in 
favor of spending the high-priced time 
of its executives. 

Standard is the second company the 
university has used. Last vear Cluctt, 
Peabody & Co. flew top men out from 
New York. Next vear a West Coast 
company has agreed to conduct the 


course 


every 





Pigs is Pigs, as the saying 
goes. Pigs to most of us 
mean bacon, sausage, ham, 
chops, and roasts. High 

in fat, pork requires better 
than average greaseproof 
packaging. And 
Rhinelander has special 
papers for every pig 

cut from snout to tail, 

as well as Lard-Pak to 
cope with hard-to- 

package lard itself. 


The nation is full of young wives who 
are trying hard to become good cooks, 
Nevertheless, these young neophytes can 
turn out layer cakes that are second to none 
from those ready-to-bake cake mixes the 
grocers all carry. They are blended so skill- 
fully and packaged so well in Rhinelander 
glassine even she can't go wrong. 


Glassine and greaseproof —the functional 
papers that do so many jobs well, 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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P-A-X telephones 
keep them 
at their desks—producing 


These men are doing the work they are 
paid to do! They don’t have to stop 
work and leave their desks to go for 
information, to confer with others, or 
to pass on instructions; they do all that 
through P-A-X telephones—right at 
their elbows. By dialing his P-A-X, each 
man has access, by telephone, to any- 
one else in the organization. 

Your men, too, could work faster— 


more efficiently—with P-A-X tele- 
phones. By talking instead of walking, 
they'd save countless steps and conserve 
time and energy for the work in hand. 


aan is a system of “inside” telephones, separate 
from the city telephones, and owned by the user. 
pax is completely automatic and establishes all 
“inside” calls, at any time, within seconds! 

pax saves on city telephones and switchboard— 
permits marked economies in rented equipment 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Offices in principal cities: Export Distributors: 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
PAX = 

J - telephone 

Pauromaric — evectait | 


ow 


To learn exactly how P-A-X would help us, send 
Bulletin 1735 co: 





Name. 





Address. 





City. 














UNION CARBIDE is buying 286 acres in Westchester County, N. Y., north of Man- 
hattan for this proposed garden-type headquarters office. It’s another sign of . . . 


Big Business Going Rural 


Some of the largest U.S. companies 
have toyed with the idea that the birds 
and bees of the suburbs provide more 
likely backdrops ‘for their general head- 
quarters offices than the sweat and 
hustle of big cities. 

Last year Time, Inc., and General 
Foods Corp. announced they had 
pretty well made up their minds to 
desert Manhattan for suburban West- 
chester County, only a few miles from 
downtown New York (BW—Mar.17’51, 
p79). Time bought acreage near Rye, 
N. Y., General Foods at Port Chester. 

Last week Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., bigger than either, let the public 
know that it, too, has plans to move 
its general headquarters and executive 
offices from the traffic-crowded Grand 
Central Station area of midtown Man- 
hattan to Westchester (BW-—Jun.21 
’52,p38). 
¢ Whodunit?—The final announce- 
ment cleared up a mystery. It had been 
known for some time that a big com- 
pany (rumors included Union Carbide, 
General Electric Co., and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., among 
others) was nosing around Westchester 
for a sizeable tract on which to build a 
garden-type office building. About a 
week before Union Carbide’s acknowl- 
edgment, a dummy corporation, the 
Fayroc Realty & Construction Corp., 
said it was buying the old James H. 
Butler estate near Mt. Pleasant, six 


miles northwest of White Plains, for 
“one of the 10 biggest industrial or- 
ganizations” to erect an office commu- 
nity. 

Attorneys even released an archi- 
tect’s drawing of the proposed develop- 
ment (picture) but refused to name the 
company involved. Then on June 18, 
Union Carbide’s president, Morse G. 
Dial, broke down and admitted: “It’s 
ag 
e Date Uncertain—Dial’s formal state- 
ment didn’t go into details. He gave 
no reason or target date for the move. 
All the Fayroc Realty attornev said 
was that Union Carbide thinks its em- 
ployees will be happier in Westchester 
and that New York traffic had some- 
thing to do with the decision. 

Carbide’s reasons probably are much 
the same as those of other companies 
making the trek to suburban hills from 
New York. Generally these are: 

e Manhattan is too crowded for 
efficient working conditions. 

e Space in desirable areas in New 
York is fast diminishing, leaving little 
room for any expansion. 

e Available clerical help is being 
bid up in price every vear. 

Like Time and General Foods, 
Union Carbide is already pinched for 
space. Its headquarters personnel have 
overflowed from the main 22-story 
building it owns at 30 E. 42nd St. 
into three other company-owned build- 
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“SIN” in Spanish means “without 


Being “without” adequate instrumentation 
is rapidly becoming an industrial sin in 
any language. The right modern instru- 
ments give you facts that save time, cut 
costs, and simplify over-all operation. For 
the past 15 years we have been manu- 
facturing and applying instruments for 
research, chemical analysis and control, 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 


300 No, Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 8, California 


7 


measurement of vibration, acceleration, 
and structural stress. Our experience has 
closely allied us with important develop- 
ments, not only in the electronics industry, 
but in many others through the medium of 
scientific measurement. Let us discuss with 
you the application of profit-making in- 
struments to your business. 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. uses Consolidated 
Dynamic Recording System for stress analysis on 
railway car draft gear—to analyze vibration and 
its effect on the car and lading—and many other 


design problems. 


analytical 

instruments 
for science 
and industry 


Lonsolidated Pickups gre var- 
ied in their design to accom- 
modate the phenomenon 
under study. CEC’s Dynamic 
Recording System includes 
pickups, amplifiers and re- 
cording oscillographs. Write 
for Bulletin CEC-1503. 
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YOU CAN GIVE ‘EM THE 


YOU are at the switch! It’s your dollar 
-.- your vote... your opinion that will 
start an avalanche of road building 
equipment sweeping across the nation 
.-- building safe, multiple lane high- 
ways... repairing dangerous, worn-out 
roads...easing traffic bottlenecks 
through urban areas. It’s up to you to 
decide if you’ve had enough of nar- 
row, patched-up roads, dangerous 
curves and intersections ...of driving 
an hour to go a mile through traffic. 
Of waiting while critically needed 
materials crawl to their destinations! 


The facts are these: Old highways 
are wearing out faster than they are 
being rebuilt. This has been happen- 
ing every year since 1936. If it goes on 
much longer, we will never catch up. 
Two-thirds of our main highway 
system already is below standards of 
safety. We’re actually making 20% less 
capital road improvements than we 
did in 1936...while traffic has in- 
creased 100% ...while traffic fatalities 
are on the increase! And don’t look for 
any substantial improvement for 20 
years at our present rate of construc- 
tion. Do you want to wait that long? 


YOU can demand and get more and 
better roads! America’s progress and 
security await your decision. The men 
and machines of the roadbuilding 
industry are ready! 


YOU CAN GIVE THEM THE 
GREEN LIGHT! 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


L\ a 


“~ LORAIN 


— 


ROAD BUILDING EQUIPMENT 
FOR TOMORROW'S BETTER ROADS 





“...2,500 employees in New 
York have a chance to ad- 
just their lives to the new 


location...” 


INDUSTRY MOVE starts on p. 88 
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A “CLOUDBURST” in this 100-foot water tunnel proves the 
effectiveness of Chrysler Corporation’s advanced methods of seal- 
Here complete De Soto 


OT ABOUT 


dust and drafts. 


LS A 


ing against moisture, 


A CARS BODY TE 








A CARS REAL WORTH T0 YOU 


bodies move slowly past high-pressure water jets that douse them 
from every angle. This is typical of the thoroughness with which 
all Plymouth, Dodge, De Sote and Chrysler cars are built. 


Chrysler Corporation engineers, stylists, and production men 
work together, so that body and chassis form a perfectly bal- 
anced unit — created from the start for your safety, comfort 
and driving and handling ease. 


The way a door latches and holds . . . the amount of head 
and leg room you get ... the comfort of the seats . . . breadth 
of vision . . . ease of getting in and out — all these are easily 
read guides to the worth of any car. 

In a Chrysler-built car, you get a superior body—and a 
superior chassis — engineered to give you the greatest worth 
for your money. You can prove this for yourself just by 


calling your nearby dealer and driving one of these great cars. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & industrial Engines ©  Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


ENGINEERS’ EYES ARE EVERYWHERE. Out 
of their laboratories and on to the production 
lines go Chrysler Corporation engineers, to follow 
through each step in body construction. Here an 
engineer studies the double welding of a Dodge 
body, one of the many things that mean safer and 
quieter cars, with windows that work easily, doors 
and panels that stay solid and free from rattles. 


Mopar Parts & Accessories '« 


Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, : y Cement Products 





THE NEW C-200. New advanced body designs are created by Chrysler to learn 
from experience practical applications of entirely new concepts of style and 
comfort, fabrics and fittings, performance and safety. 
the prototype of a dramatic new convertible. 


The Chrysler C-200 is 





ROCKRITE 
TUBING!” 


This businessman knows how to conserve scarce steel. 
For volume production of ring-shaped or cylindrical 
parts, he’s specifying close-tolerance Rockrite Tubing 
... the pre-sized tubing that requires Jess machining. 
That means more of the metal goes into the finished part. 
Here’s an actual case: 


3,000 Lb ( 
ORDINARY ' 


= 2,000 Lb of Parts + 1,000 Lb of Chips 
TUBING 


2,360 Lb ) 
ROCKRITE 
TUBING 


= 2,000 Lb of Parts + 360 Lb of Chips 


Why buy more tubing than you need and then throw it 
away in the form of costly chips? Bulletin R2 gives facts 
and figures on how Rockrite Tubing can save you metal 
and money. Write for your copy today. 


! 
more Rockrite Stee! Savings 
hs of Rockrite Tubing, 
lly reduce scr@P 
! Cold-working certain 


g long lengt 


usin - 
By substantia 


you can 


thickness. Steel conserva 


gh as 50%- 


require less 
tion is as hi 


; TUBING 


TUBE REDUCING CORPORATION * WALLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Consolidated-Vultee has started an ex- 
ecutive development plan to appraise, 
counsel, and train management for 
bigger jobs. It will be run by a master 
personnel committee, headed by R. H. 
Biron, vice-president. A few weeks 
ago, Convair had to go outside to get 
its new president, Gen. Joseph T. Mc- 
Narney (BW—Mar.8’52,p28). 

& 
University of Tennessee is sending pro- 
fessors to industry as instructors in 
supervisory training. An experimental 
progtam has already been conducted at 
Rohm & Haas Co. and Fulton Sylphon 
Division of Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co. 

e 
House Magazine Institute gave its sec- 
ond annual award for “achievement in 
industrial communication” to Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., manufacturers of postage 
meters and business machines 

7 
A research committee of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Savings & Loan League is study- 
ing a familiar business housekeeping 
problem: what to keep and how long 
to keep it. At its 75th annual conven 
tion in October, the committee will 
report on the feasibility of microfilming 
records and hew to determine mini- 
mum retention: periods for records of 
various types. 


6 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. held its 
fourth annual industrial relations forum 
June 10 to June 2 Authorities from 
13 universities and colleges attended, 
got a first-hand view of what makes the 
firm tick. Another reason for the forum 
was to learn from the professors how 
the company’s industria! relations pro- 
gram can be improved 


+ 
The Development of Executive Talent, 
a 416-page manual covering all prob- 
lems executive development, will be 
published next week by the American 
Management Association. The book 
includes specially written contributions 
from experts in the field and over-all 
case studies of representative com- 
panies. Prices: $4.50 to members, 
$6.50 to nonmem! 

* 
General Electric Co.’s president, Ralph 
J. Cordiner, told the American Man- 
agement Assn. conference in New York 
there are three main temptations top 
management has to resist if it is going 
to lead and not dictate. They are: (1) 
the temptation to continue to work 
in the technical field of a manager’s 
early experience; (2) the natural desire 
to share in exciting operating decisions; 
(3) the human urge to get into details 
of control. 
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This headlight switch terminal block of Plaskon Alkyd re- 
places a ceramic block in millions of cars. The molder 
(Plastic Research Products of Urbana, Ohio) comments: “It 
is Our opinion that the dimensional stability of the alkyd is 
the leading factor in its success in this particular application.” 


Insulation 





with precision! 


Get outstanding dimensional stability in 
parts requiring superior dielectric 


strength with Plaskon Alkyd 


DISTRIBL TOR CAP 


Exceptional dimensional stability and 
high heat resistance make Plaskon 
Alkyd a preferred material for your 
automotive electrical parts. 

Parts molded of Plaskon Alkyd can 
be held to very close tolerances to 
assure trouble-free operation in assem- 
blies. And they will not distort, even 
under high heat. 

What's more, you'll find Plaskon 
Alkyd the answer to your high-com- 

IGNITION COIL PARTS 


InSIST ON 


PLASKON. 
ane | 


FOR SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL PARTS 


DISTRIBUTOR ROTOR 


pression ignition problems Because of 
its high resistance to arcing and track- 
ing, it resists high voltages. The extra 
margin of safety it provides allows 
you to design insulating parts with 
greater compactness, smaller over-all 
dimensions. 

Investigate the advantages of Plas- 
kon Alkyd for your ignition system 
electrical parts. Write today for com- 
plete information. Dept. B-62. 


PLASKON DIVISION 


Libbey « Owens « Ford 
Glass Company 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
District Offices: Boston « Charlotte, N.C. 
Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Detroit 
Lenoir, N.C. ¢ Los Angeles « Memphis 
Milwaukee « New York « Philadelphia 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Manutacturers of Molding Compounda, 
Resin Gines, Coating RK 
In Canada 
Canadian Industries, Lid. « Montreal, P.Q. 





Most farm crops, throughout th« ving season re 

quire one In h of moisture each \ r ) en davs for 
maximum yield. This is equivalent. to twenty seven 
thousand gallons of water per acre. but, nature cannot 
always be depended on to supply I giving moisture 

when and where needed. Thus, w!] the weather turns 
warm and dry, agriculturists the w over must turn 
to scientifically engineered irt tion to tap natures 
precious reserves. Through FM(¢ efficient portable 
irrigation systems, comprise d of S/ Rane, built by the 
John Bean Division, and Lock-J: roduced by the 
Florida Division—man-made rain but thoroughly 
saturates thirsty acres — with waste of water 
— no costly soil erosion. Making while the sun 
shines is but another FMC contribution to better 
agricultural methods. 


FMC.-built portable irrigation systems provide an 
effective and versatile means of irrigating crops, 
sogerdinns <P SA, tin ar ete <a | FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
ovate CORPORATION 
eee eeeeesreereseseeeeses EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA @e eee eeeeeeeeenees 


* Florida ¢ John Bean ¢ Mechanical Foundries * Niagara . 31 * Ohio-Apex, Inc. 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery 
Packing Equipment « Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical 


SUBSIDIARIES: Propulsion Engine Corporation « Simplex Packaging Machinery Inc. © Sonith Industries, In kes & Smith Company 


Oakes Manufacturing Company * Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, In 


py 
Fee 


PEERLESS INDUSTRIAL PUMPS NIAGARA AGRICUL TURAL CHEMICALS FMC PACKAGING EQUIPMENT JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS FMC CITRUS PROCESSING E WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





Going on Its Own 


General Electric plans 
separate manufacturing fa- 
cilities for Hotpoint within 
next year or so. 


Next weck Hotpoint, Inc., will lose 
its corporate identity and become a 
division of General Electric Co 

That change, in itself, would indi 
cate that Hotpoint is becoming less in- 
dependent. Actually, Hotpoint is be- 
coming more independent 
e Yes, and No—Such an evident contra 
diction needs a good bit of explaining. 
In simplest terms, it can be stated this 
way: 

' eIn form, the corporate change 
does bring Hotpoint closer under its 
parent’s wing. It no longer can claim to 
be a separate company. And on_ the 
GE organizational chart it is on a par 
with other divisions. 

¢ In substance, Hotpoint is getting 
more untangled physically from its pat 
ent. For several vears GE has been 
working toward stparation of manufac 
turing facilities. Now it is possible to 
foresee complete separation of the two 
firms, from a physical standpoint, in 
another vear or so 
¢ Not Unique—Part of what is hap- 
pening at Hotpoint happened exactly 
a year ago to six other GE affiliated 
companies. It is also happening to sub- 
sidiary corporations of some other big 
concerns, such as U.S. Steel. Abolition 
of subsidiary companies is not universal 
by anv means. But enough of it is 
going on to inake many top maniage- 
ment executives wonder whether they 
should consider similar moves 

When ‘I’clechron and five other GE 

affiliates were pulled more closely into 
the corporate structure last year, how- 
ever, there was little or no apparent 
physical change. Each continued to 
operate as it had in the past. Its manu 
facturing activities were not at all af 
fected. 
e Departure—With Hotpoint, it’s dif 
erent. ‘That’s because Hotpoint is and 
always was closely entwined with the 
GE manufacturing sctup. Hotpoint 
manufactured the electric ranges—those 
with Hotpoint nameplates and’ those 
with GE nameplates. 

Now all that is going to be changed 
GE range manufacture will be moved 
to Louisville when the new manufac- 


turing unit at Appliance Park is com-* 


pleted. Then all the space in the big 
Hotpoint stove factory will be available 
exclusively for Hotpoint production. 

¢ More Space—Right across the street 
-is another monster building. Hotpoint 
produces jet engine components there 
for the U.S. Navy. But Hotpoint’s jet 
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Whether Your Product is Used... 


ae 


ion the earth... 
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fasteners play an 
important part in its operation 


It is often said that if someone looks after the details, the big 
things will look after themselves. 


In the case of manufactured products, probably the most 
important of the “details” in assembly are the 
fasteners that hold these products together. 
But fasteners do their job without glamor or fanfare. They 
are the unsung “workhorses” of industrial progress. 
Consequently their importance is sometimes overlooked. 
That’s why we like to remind men of industry to check 
up on the fasteners they are using in their products to 
make swre they are “right” for the job. é 
If there is any doubt, contact Lamson & Sessions. We'll 
be happy to assist you in selecting the “just right” 
fastener for your particular requirements. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co. « General Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Clevelond and Kent, Ohio © Birmingham # Chicago 
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signed for that p yse: It was alte 
before its completion to supph 
ponents for J-45 jet engines. This 1 
Hotpoint plant ill 


bd SERVEs hey tually suppl f Hotpoint’s 
” %0u requirements that mo 
Ric be released for GI 
H7/ frigerator plant 
on ) ¢ Good Reason 
reciprocal manuf 
between GI 
for several rea 
and refrigerato 
where there 
economy to 


uv 
¢ v1 


creased product 
part of the pr 
arate plants 
and efficient. 

Hotpoint of ilso_ believe 
thev will be bett ble to integrate 
of their eng iw, manufacturing 
and production ces. For exampk 


your materials handling = =|§_the two fact: ire connected b 





operations by using CLARK EQUIPMENT. |} convevorized 0 ISS That m 


fabricating of b wes and refriget 
tors could be d n one plant, ass 
bling in the otl Chis will also permi 
mixed carload shipments of appliances 
| to dealers from the single sourc« 
On the questions of ... ¥ Number of Trucks in Use | manufacturing 
Vv Quality, Longevity Vv Efficiency and Performance ¢ Legalities—Hotpoint’s switch to divi 
Vv Savings Achieved Vv Economy of Operation and Maintenance sional status took a vear longer than 
Vv Customer Satisfaction / Factory and On-The-Ground Service the other GE affiliates for an odd rea 
son. It was a prime contractor for the 


... there is at hand—and available to voumoverwhelming evidence that covernment, just ts parent was. But 
CLARK Serves You Right! it would not hav gal status as a prim 


: : ( actor if it re only livision « 
The whys and wherefores are available to you in two new media—the contractor miy a di 
: nother compan Now that the jet 


“SERVES YOU RIGHT” edition of our Material Handling News, and our business is being washed out, the de 
new movie on the use of fork-lift trucks and industrial towing tractors in laved switch in corporate status can be 


Plant Maintenance Work. . | made 
The decision to bring Hotpoint int 


it’s as simole as that. 


@ That’s what they all say? Perhaps. But CLARK backs up its claim with 
facts and unmatched performance. ate 


yt 


+ 


Each of these items Ee ELECTRIC anv GAS POWERED the corporate fa apparently did n 
is free to you—the 14 RK mz @) 4:4 TRUCKS present any leg l ybstacle The latest 
1S-minute sound amendment to the Clayton Act, which 
mnautt, Cheha AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS limits acquisitior f other companies, 
; does not apply to subsidiary companies 
white, on a loan A (BW —Dec.23°50.p2 
basis. They'll tell ‘ _ e Better?—Actuall the conversion 
seems to be better from an antitrust 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION - CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY - BATTLE CREEK 42, MICHIGAN standpoint. It hardly seems possible 

Please send: O Material Handling News 0 Movie “Serves You Right” that a compan uuld be looked at 
0 Hove Representative Call. | 6 

askance bythe government for its rela 


! 
| 
! 
| tions with its own divisions. On the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


you and show you 
how CLARK enables 
you toget the MOST 





for your money. Just 





fill out the coupon, 
other hand, the government might 


charge collusion in some activity, such 
as pricing, between a parent compan) 
and a subsidiar ympany that it owns 





attach to your busi- 





ness letterhead and 
place in your “‘out- 
going”’ mail basket. TT RUCK PAR ERVICE ST Ty 100%. 
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You’ve got to look past the foul line to roll up a good score. In the 
same way, a long look pays off when you buy air conditioning. The 
beautiful Carrier Weathermaker" is built to last longer and adapt 
itself to the changing needs of any business, bowling alley or beauty 


parlor. As your business grows, the Carrier Weathermaker moves 


easily, adjusts readily to a new location. The Weathermaker will 
raise your average business, will often pay for itself in less than 
two years. Five sizes from 3 to 15 hp. Five-year Protection Plan. 
Get on top of competition. Call your Carrier dealer today. He’s 
listed in the Classified Telephone Directory. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


AIR CONDITIONING + REFRIGERATION 
For 50 years—the people who know air conditioning best 


What to look for in a room air conditioner 

A good room air conditioner should do more than cool. See the new 
Buyer’s Guide for the 18 points to look for in a room air conditioner 
before you buy. Your Carrier dealer has it. See it soon. 





| 
| 
| 


3. Philadelphia 
4. Cleveland 
5. Richmond © 
6. Atlanta 

7. Chicago 


329.2 


226.4 
244.7 


235.9 
252.4 


8. St. Louis 
9. Minneapolis 


10. Kansas City 


252.8 248.5 


270.9 11. Dallas 


292.2 


262.2 


275.0 12. San Francisco 


309.9 U.S. Composite 


278.7 


Income Gains a Notch in April 


Income rose a bit in April, according 
to the national composite of BUSINESS 
WEEK'S Regional Income Indexes. How 
ever, the rise was not large enough to in- 
dicate that any real uptrend is now un- 
der way; it’s more likely that the next 
few months will see a steady continua- 
tion of the sidewise trend that has 
marked the income figures ever since 
last fall. 

As a result of this sidewise trend, 


98 


the income margin over a vear ago, cago, 2.0 
when the trend was still sharply up 
ward, has shrunk to less than 4%. The 
two southeastern regions have madc 
the best showing over this period, with 
gains of 7.3% in the Atlanta 
and 7.1% in the Richmond 
Ihe highly industrial regions are at the 
bottom of the list. The Philadelphia 
region shows the smallest gain over a 
year ago, only 1.6%. Then come Chi 


Ihe 


donc 
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four 
Mmor;re 
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et 


ton,'and Atlanta on the up side, and 
Kansas City showing a loss. 

Farm income is currently running 
about 5% ahead of last year. For the 
most part, heavier marketings are re- 
sponsible—and that seems to be the 
likely pattern for the rest of the year. 
Weather on the whole has been good 
so far in most areas, except in the 
Dakotas (see below). 











1949 1950 1951 1952 


GRICULTURE is proportionately 

more important in the Minneapo- 

lis region than in most of the rest of 

the country. Last year, all states in this 

region recorded a higher farm income 

than they did in 1950. You’d think the 
result would be prosperous conditions. 

But it hasn’t worked out that way. 
In most rural areas in the region, the 
farmers’ financial condition seems to be 
worse than it was a year ago, not better. 
More of them are pressed for operating 
cash than a year ago, and the demand 
for credit—both from banks and from 
suppliers—is markedly higher. 
¢ Outlook Cloudy—On top of that, the 
outlook for 1952 farm production and 
farm income in this region is the bleak- 
est in the nation. Much of the region 
is having its worst drought in years. 
The affected area includes almost all 
of North Dakota and the neighboring 
sections of Minnesota, Montana, and 
South Dakota. Crookston, Minn., re- 
ports the driest spring since 1917. 
Throughout this area there is growing 
talk of drought comparable to the dis- 
astrous 1930's. But in western Mon- 
tana, southern South Dakota, and 
southern and eastern Minnesota, con- 
ditions so far aren’t too bad. 

The region had ample snow cover 
last winter, and that should have 
helped. But it didn’t. The same sud- 
den thaw that caused the Missouri 
River flood this spring removed the 
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‘Only plywood 


LARGE 
PANEL SIZE 





Here’s a material that lets you reckon build- 
ing progress in square yards instead of cramped 
inches. Plywood’s work-speeding size means 
jobs which once took days are now being 
done in hours. 

Most plywood comes in big 4x8-foot sheets, 
and there are many other standard sizes both 
smaller and larger . . . even panels up to 50- 
feet long. Plywood is light, strong and amaz- 
ingly tough. No wonder more and more alert 
designers, engineers and builders are every 
day turning to this modern material to up- 
date building and manufacturing methods. 
How about you? 


For technical assistance on special problems write Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Dept. 416, Tacoma 2, Wash, 





\ Douglas fir plywood 
f is real wood, mode by 
“unwinding” giant logs 
oe 
— 
into thin wood sheets 
which ore inseparably 
cross-laminated 


G to form large, light 

— panels having beavty 

\* Sond great strength 
‘ 


2 Cross Laminated Strength 


— 
(_ 


4 Workability 





Here's a revolutionary, 


Rhythm-add Way 
Stop-motion camera 
studies show how 
smoothly, effortlessly, op- 
erator’'s fingers glide over 
keyboard. Result: greater 
speed, production, fewer 
errors, less fatigue. 


OLD 

“Punch and Plod” Operation 
Same camera illustrates what 
happens when operator's 
fingers lack rhythm and coordi- 
nation. She uses more energy, 
tires faster, accomplishes less, 
makes more mistakes. 


Monroe Simplex 
3 machine models 


MONROE 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 








new way to add figures! 


Rhythm-add ups adding speeds by as much as 160%! 
Boosts production, slashes overhead! 


Monroe will train your operators free! 


Here, for the first time in business history, is a 
scientific technique for adding figures . . . a tech- 
nique as valuable to the operator as touch typing 
to the typist. 

Rhythm-add can lift your figure production to 
highs you never dreamed possible. Rhythm-add 
can improve the performance of any operator, 
beginner, average, or expert, after only a few 
hours instruction. Operators themselves are 
Rhythm-add’s most enthusiastic boosters . . . the 
method is so simple, easy to learn, saves so much 


time and energy, that figure-fatigue disappears! 
Monroe Remembers the Operator 


Monroe realized that no human hand, how- 
ever expert, could operate a full keyboard adding 
machine to the limit of its speed. Four years ago, 
therefore, Monroe looked to the operator to find 
an easier, faster, more accurate way to add. 

Rhythm-add* is the result, a revolutionary 
new technique that trains operators to read and 
transfer figures faster, depress more keys and the 


. operating bar in a smooth, effortless glide. 


#Registered Trade 


CALCULATING 
ADDING and 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Tested in leading business schools, banks, in- 
surance companies, Rhythm-add has proved out- 
standingly successful. Figure production in some : 
. operators added as many 


as 126 items a minute! Everywhere it was in- 


cases soared 160% 


stalled, the Rhythm-add story was the same: vastly 
increased figure production, fewer errors, more 


relaxed and efficient operators. 


Your Operators Can Do the Same 


Operators in 250 leading companies already 
have been trained in Rhythm-add. This revolu- 
tionary new method, naturally, achieves its peak 
efficiency on the “Velvet Touch” Monroes which 
were designed for it. Any operator, however, of 
any full keyboard machine can benefit. And 
Monroe will gladly train yours . . . at no cost or 
obligation in your own office. A new booklet “All 
Hands Take to Rhythm-add”’ tells the interesting 
story about organizations now profiting from 
Monroe Rhythm-add. It’s free. Send for it today. 


maa ae caer cr cnr ae ee ee 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail, without obligation of course, the 
booklet that tells about results of Rhythm-add. 


Company.. 


Street. 


| 
! 
| Name 
' 


City...... 















































Agency Men and Clients agree 
on this Advertising Insurance 


The client wants his advertising to produce sales. 
The agency executive does, too. 


Both agree that it’s harder for advertising to pull 
when prospective customers don’t know where 
to buy the client’s product. 

And both agree Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of the telephone directory increases results 
... because it makes it easy for prospects to find 
the client’s outlets in their communities. 








And when the client’s messages—in newspapers, 
magazines, on radio and TV— include the state- 
ment “See the ‘yellow pages’ of your telephone 
directory for our authorized dealers,” the adver- 
tising will be even more productive. 


That's Advertising Insurance. 


Why not recommend Trade Mark Service to your 
clients and insure results from your campaigns? 


For further information call your local telephone business office, 
or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 





snow cover so ftly, while the most 
of the ground till frozen, that very 
little moisture ked in 

It is generall isidered in this area 
that the crops of spring-planted grains 
are made or lost ‘“‘by June rainfall and 
July temperatur Che first of the two 
has been almost entirely _ lacking 
(although scatt 1 rains toward 
month's end h | some), and, as a 
result, estimate f all spring crops have 
been revised sh downward 
e Wheat Hit Hard Spring wheat, the 
most important rop, is badly hit 
North Dakota » is now forecast at 
105-million bu., a third less than last 
year’s. The reg is a whole is ex 
pected to prod ibout 223-million 
bu. compared t 290-million bu 
last vear—and f ilmost the same 
planted acreag Montana, however 
expects good f both spring and 
winter wheat 

Rve is in hape, too North 
Dakota is now ted to produce onh 
1.3-million bi mpared with a 10 
year average of 4.7-million. Much of 
the decline i to a substantial drop 
in planted a but the vield 
estimated at bu. per act 
pared with 14 ist vear. For the 
region as a wl t rop is estimated 
at 74-million ympared with a 
normal crop of nillion bu 

No official est tes are out vet on 
corn. But the rm crop will prob 
ablv be smaller t last vear’s 

That will be t about the last straw 
for the regior tock raisers. Last 
year’s corm late, and a lot of 
it had to be p 1 soft after the first 
frosts. That had t results: (1) Farm 
ers held back tock from market to 
feed the soft vefore it spoiled, so 
herds are n f ord size nd (2 
current feed ire critically short 
Ihe recent dr has hit pasturcland 


hard; North Dakota pasture condition 
} 


¢ com 


is reported on + of norma 

lhere S mn possible answel 
forced liquidat f cattle. And with 
cattle price I ing, that’s bad new 
indeed 
e Mines Closed—The stecl’ strike has 
been verv hard the eastern part of 
the region—th t has practically no 
steel mills. R [he miners in the 
Lake Superior mines also belong 
to the CIO Steel Workers. So the 
mines have | losed down tight. 
Ihe ‘ore boat stopped running 
Rail shipment of ore has topped. 
About 14,00 nion members are on 
strike in Min ta alone. About 3,500 
rail workers | been furloughed in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin 

Aside from t trike effects, total 
nonfarm emp nt in the region is 
higher than a igo. Hiring in the 
Dakotas has n boosted bv the 
speeded-up work on the Missouri Basin 
dams. Labor pply in Montana is 
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Lf youre using high-priced 
quenching oils 


YOU'RE PROBABLY 
WASTING MONEY! 


Verified reports from a great many heat- 
treating plants prove conclusively that 
they have saved money by switching 
from an expensive quenching oil to a 
Sun Quenching Oil. In every instance 
these plants have maintained—or sur- 
passed—their standards of quality 


through the use of Sun’s specially 
refined naphthenic quenching oils. 
These are facts—not idle boasts. If 
you would like to see field reports giv- 
ing the details of these plants’ quench- 
ing operations, and the benefits they 
obtain, fill in the coupon below. 


Sun Quenching Oils can handle 
95 percent of all quenching jobs 


] They cost less. You save on the purchase price. 


2 They have low drag-out. When heated they 
thin out more than paraffinic oils, draining off parts 
more rapidly. You reduce your operating costs. 


3 They keep systems clean. Because of their nat- 
ural detergency, the tank and system stay clean. 
Coolers keep operating at peak efficiency. 


4 They have long life. Sun Quenching Oils do not 
thicken up in service, and under normal operating 
conditions, they need never be replaced. 


5 They assure a uniform rate of cooling. These 
oils have excellent metal-wetting characteristics. They 
do not lose quenching speed after extended use. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Phila. 3, Pa. 


Perhaps I am paying too much for quenching 
oil. [) I'd like a Sun Representative to show me 
field reports of other companies’ experience with 
Sun Quenching Oils. [] Please send me the 
informative booklet “Sun Quenching Oils.”’ 


Name 


Title 











Company 


Address 








SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ¢ SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





extremely tight; employment there is gain is in the Atlanta ar Augusta and 
up 2 from last vear’s record. Min- the whole ar | the big atomic 
nesota employment is good except in energy plant ll booming, of 
textiles and apparel. A knitting mill course. Thi me of four in the 
in Minneapolis which formerly em- country rated t Labor Dept. as 
ployed 350 has closed permanently; having a critical labor shortage 
Cluett Peabody has temporarily closed ¢ Alabama Strong—E xcept for 
three of its four Minnesota plants (at trike, Alabam 1 very good shape 
Chisholm, Gilbert, and Virginia), lotal nonfarn ment there is up 
throwing 650 out of work. 25,000 from a io. Sawmill and 
Payrolls in northwestern Wisconsin _ textile employ re declining some 
ire lown, due principalls to a slow what. ilthoug t xtile decline has 
down in the paper, mills. And Michi- slowed up. ¢ ing emplovment is 
gan's northern peninsula continues one also going di But shipbuilding in 
of the nation’s weak spots. the Mobile ar verv strong, with 
employment ab 5,000 above a vear 
ago. Neverthel ll major Alabama 
cities still ha derate surplus of 
1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal labor, and on ler citv—Jasper—is 
sfo- listed by the | Dept. in the distress 
unemployment 
In Missi ig a dull spot 


things ire look much bright . bac 














past few mont 1 currently is onl 
slightly belo r ago. Shipbuilding 


is the strongest trv right now 


torv employment has been rising in the 








Business in | ina has been gain 
ng ever sil t beginning of the 
vear. Nonfa jlovment now 1s 

yl ibout 20,000 a 1 vear ago. Most 


Nes “sy ( f tl 








he rise to increasing defense 


0 
something out of it?” 1949 1950 1951 1952 a hye ~~ ag alam ma 


; .. ts Condition ist about stable in 
ICs United-Carr’s wafer-thin paper- 


eastern ‘Ten ith emplovment 
snapper... a simple, two-piece, Atlanta ster ‘ 


al teed - Aa below vear-ag All major Tennes 
netal fastener rugged enough to , 
a5 ) see cities ha rate labor surpluses 


page er conditions in general e Summer Tourists—As usual at this 


u the Southeast continue stable season, Florid ylovment is declin 


withstand countless openings and 
closings without losing its grip. 
Machine-installed, DOT paper- : : 
pal not much up and not much down. ing. But th this vear has been 
snappers can be used on a wide i ’ , 


extiles are still the weakest spot ss than n nd emplovment is 
variety of light and heavy kraft lex = agains . : , a rl : | 
2 | | ‘ in the picture. But the textile manu cll above la ere are three 
papers, bristols and non-elastic 


tl material facturers at last are feeling a little opti- main reason h rate of operations 
Als. - : “ 
One application currently under mistic about the future. The suspen- in the citru ntrate plants; an 
development is a wrapper Re mates sion of price ceilings, they say, has given influx of def ntracts (particularly 
' d ap J - 
| k ‘ Pt ow the market an intangibk moral hipbuilding th ontinued _ rise 
rushes that permits advertising, ; , : , 
protects the bristles and makes a strength.” On a firmer level, a decline = in summer t using 
I ] 5 in retail inventories has enabled man e Farm Prices Off—For the farmers, it 
handsome package, too. Unex- , f thie vear would 
ploited possibilities are endless manufacturers to cut their swollen vegins to low his vear would not 
window curtains stenographers’ stocks of finished goods. Manufac come up to | ncome level. The 
a . “TS 1 
cuffs, all kinds of saath nal turers don’t expect much real change chief reason mism is the weak 
. M pe in sales, production, or employment for price trend tton, poultry, and 


and what have vou? Maybe there’s 
: ° . } my > B v fe sec trus fruit Cotton, of course, 1S a 
a way you can use DOT paper- mg oe few month , But - fores« citrus i bP gg lh 
uptt 1 sumn major crop t ghout c region, 
snappers... to cut costs, speed a dehnite upturn after the immer ( Cro} 5 


routine, increase efficiency vacation period citrus is vita yortant in Florida. 
This is only one of thousands of ¢ Strike Hurts—You don’t think of the Poultry is a isingly important 
different fasteners and illied de- Southeast as a steel center. Neverth source Of for the Southeast; 


vices designed and manufactured 
by United-Carr. It typifies the cre- 
ative engineering and volume man- 
ulacturing facilities available to 


you at United-Carr — FIRST IN strike—31,000 on strike, and 12,000, ping and cultivation have been delayed, 
FASTENERS F chiefly miners and transportation work though good ther will still bring 


ers, furloughed for the duration the crop th n excellent shape 


a Ihe Atlanta area is also affected bv Cotton pri been running about 
mi CM ITED-CARR the steel strike though to a much  5¢ a lb. bel ir ago. But for the 
smaller extent But over-all. Georgia last three w ks they have been rising, 
remains the strongest state in the re- m unofficial rts that acreage 
gion. Total nonfarm employment in — lower than last ir’s. The critical date 
the state is about 860,000, some 16,000 — for the pric ok will be July 8, 


ibove a vear ago. About half of the when the Ag ture Dept.’s first off- 


4 


s, Steel is important here, particu Georgia is t leading state in the 
ily in Alabama. Over 40,000 workers nation in broil duction 
re temporarily out of work in the Bir The weath been, on the whole, 


mingham area alone because of the steel too wet and t d for cotton; chop 


cs 


] 
| 
] 
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MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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WITHIN A 
"J MILE RADIUS 


RE 


1,175,000 K.W. 


Bechtel designed and built 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company in 1948 
awarded Bechtel Corporation a contract 
for its Contra Costa Steam Plant, now 
in service with 340,000 K.W. capacity. 


California is growing so fast that in suc- 
cession, Bechtel received contracts which 
virtually tripled the original order. Work 
is under way on 
. the expansion of Contra Costa to 
575,000 K.W., shown in the fore- 
ground, and 
. the design and construction of a 
600,000 K.W. steam plant at 


Pittsburg, 7 miles downriver. BECHTEL CORPORATION 


Performance that earns repeat business is 
a reliable measure of an Engineer-Con- 


structor’s ability. Your inquiries about Los Angeles » SAN FRANCISCO « New York 
our resources for service will be welcomed. 


BUILDERS FOR INDUSTRY 





KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


cAculler ow PROPERTIES 
oe DIE — 
FEWER REJECTIONS 


REDUCES INSPECTIONS 


The excellent flow properties of Keystone ‘‘Special Proc- 
essed’’ Cold Heading Wire assures the desired upsetting 
and die forming qualities required for the most efficient 
production of recessed-head screws. Shop records show 
that die and plug life are often more than doubled... 
finished product rejections are minimized . . . the cost 
of expensive final inspections is reduced. Compare Key- 
stone “Special Processed’”” Cold Heading Wire for any 


tough cold heading job. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


Keystone’s “‘Special Processed’’ Cold Heading Wire is 
now available in C-1035 and C-1038 analysis for high 


strength, heat treated screws and bolts. 





KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA ILLINOIS 


Special Analysis Wire, Setting 


New Standards of Performance 











cial estimate of ac 


If estimates are equal 
prices will slump 


acreage, or close to it 
again. 

Low citrus price 
income sharply ( 
paid just about half 
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lo make matters 
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rse, the weather 
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reage is smaller 
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Whats keeping our Highway Birthrate’ down ? 


Our present highways have many of these 
faults in common—restricted visibility— 
sharp curves—narrow lanes—steep grades 
—congested intersections —low bridges and 
no separation between opposing traffic. 
These roads were planned twenty-five 
years ago for 25,000,000 vehicles. Today 
we need modern highways for 52,000,000 


cars, trucks and busses—with the old high- 
way faults eliminated. 

Unrealistic planning—diversion of road 
tax millions and complacency is keeping 
our highway birth rate down. 

An adequate highway system is America’s 
vital link in peace or war. Good roads are 
everybody’s business, 


TRAILMOBILE unc. 


Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 
Trailer Sales and Service from Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 





threadin 
time... 


0 


on the 
CRI-DAN ‘D’ 


THREADING MACHINE 


Here’s great news for management men who 
watch costs and production men who are concerned 
with speed and accuracy in threading operations. 


A delighted Cri-Dan “D” user* recently reported 
that he had accomplished a threading job in 
seconds that normally took minutes! 
The operation involved cutting a 212” 4-pitch 
thread in 4150 S.A.E. steel in the manufacture 
of a Diesel Engine Stud. The stud was 2!/2” in diameter. 
If you have a difficult threading operation, 
where speed and accuracy count, better get in 
touch with your Lees-Bradner representative 
and get the facts on the Cri-Dan “D”, 


*Name on Request 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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“HOW WE SAVE MORE THAN °90,000 a year— 


BY BURNING COAL THE MODERN WAY!” 


says W. H. FISHER, Plant Engineer, Kerr Bleaching and 
Finishing Works, Concord, North Carolina. 


“Powering our plant used to take nine boilers—now one does 
the same job using 30% less fuel! 6 firemen now do the work of 
18—thanks to modern coal-handling equipment and automatic 
controls. That’s why we say, you can’t beat bituminous coal 
burned with modern equipment.” 





—— 


Above is a view of the plant’s modern, space-saving 
coal-storage silo. To the left is a close-up of the firing 
aisle, showing the spreader stoker and the main 
control panel. Coal handling is automatic and dust- 
tight throughout. Automatic controls regulate firing, 
drafts and feed-water—give maximum efficiency at 
lowest cost. 





Burning coal the modern way can save you 
money, too! First, labor costs can be cut to a 
minimum with up-to-date coal- and ash-handling 


. { > . 
equipment. On top of that, today’s combustion 
installations give you 10 to 40% more power from 
each ton of coal than was possible a few years ago! 


If you're planning to modernize, or if you're 
building a new plant, call in a consulting engi- 
neer. He'll show you how you can get big savings 
by burning coal in a modern plant designed to 
meet your specific needs. 

America’s coal reserves are virtually inexhaust- 
ible; America’s coal industry is the world’s most 
productive and efficient. That’s why coal has a 
future dependability of supply that no other fuel 
can offer. That's why, of all fuels, the price of 
coal is most likely to remain stable. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washi , 0. C. 





FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY ig FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





SKF 
ENGINEER 


MILL 
DESIGNER 


they put the “pressure” 


on a bearing problem 


Anti-friction"bearings in metal mills are unequalled for performance 
and accuracy—especially if they are mounted with a 
tight fit on the shaft. The trouble used to be that such 
bearings were hard and costly to remove and service. 


Not so today. SSS engineers developed the first 
hydraulic removal system in 1942. With a small pump, 
you force oil between the shaft and the bearing. 
Pressure breaks the fit. The bearing slides off quickly 
and easily, safe from damage to bearing or equipment. 
The same system eliminates the need for driving the 
tapered bore bearing on the shaft, or heating it to ob- 
tain a shrink fit. 

Mill designers are applying this 0S “first” to 
more and more machines, to give their customers its 
acknowledged benefits. 

Machine designers in every industry depend on 
this SCS’ teamwork —expect from 0S not just 
bearings, but engineering help that puts the right bear- 
ing in the right place. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA 
— manufacturers of sxF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Advanced design of 


KELLEY-KOETT’S 


new X-ray table aided by gee Fe ea ae RTE 
aH as a principle of 


MICRO Rac: 
/ Nea me 


“ia Paes 
Precision Switches 


Human life can depend on the precise and depend- 
able operation of an X-ray table! Full realization 
of this fact led the Kelley-Koett Mfg. Col, Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, pioneer makers of X-ray -quip- 


ment, to choose MICRO precision switchs to 





perform vital functions in their versatile New 


Keleket “C” Supertilt Table. These switches lim 





the extremes of table travel, energize X-ray pilot 


lights, act as time delays on X-ray exposures, and 





synchronize timer action with magnetic contactors. 


Small size, long life, dependability and precise 
operation of MICRO produc ts have made them 
first choice of makers of equipment whose com- 


ponents must not fail. 
Keleket "“C” Supertilt 


Let a MICRO field engineer help you and your rd <I Table in vertions posi- 
y ‘ tion. MICRO unit shown 


design staff select, or develop, just the right switch -¢ ar ant : is one of eight which 
i: perform key functions 


for your application. There are over 5000 varie- 
in table operation. 


ties of MICRO precision switches today ... each 
designed to fulfill a specific requirement such as 
yours. We invite you to contact the nearest 


MICRO branch office today. 


f S / 
coos: | MICROGE SWITCH 


Honeywel Mercury Switches 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 





This year shoppers will make over six billion 
trips to grocery stores. Most every trip, they'll take 


home food in packages made by Marathon. 


+ 
“Ay 


Varathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: from tree to 


shed package, Marathon’s facilities include— assured 
»«00d sources—pulp and paper plants — package 
king plants —ink, engraving and printing plants 
f creative design and merchandising experience. 


arathon 


packaging ther sells food 





above May, 1951, and Borg-Warner re 
ports May sales of Norge washers 
~~ a year ago. 

¢ Detroit Up—In fact, the only really 
definite news out of the region this 
month is good—the auto industry has 
taken a sharp turn for the better. De- 
troit and eastern Michigan is the area 
chiefly affected, of course. Auto out- 
put is up better than 10% to an annual 
rate of close to 5-million. Retail sales 
have picked up, too, so that dealer 
stocks, over-all, are declining. Unem- 
ployment in the Detroit area has fallen 
from 107,000 at the start of the year 
to 75,000. Detroit, Flint, and Grand 
Rapids have been removed from the 
Labor Dept. list of distress areas. 

Michigan isn’t the only area affected 
Milwaukee, for instance, reports a gain 
of 1,000 workers in auto and auto 
parts manufacturing over the past two 
months. 

Strongest area in the region, eco- 
nomically, is still the section around 
Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill. This is one of only four 
labor-market areas in the country that 
have a serious labor shortage. Three 
major labor markets in the region are 
still in the distress unemployment class: 
Bay City, Mich., and Muncie and Terre 
Haute, Ind. There are also several 
minor labor-market areas in this class, 
including Iron Mountain, Port Huron, 
and the Ionia-Belding-Greenville area 
in Michigan; Danville, Ill.; and Con- 
nersville and Richmond, Ind. 
¢ Farm Outlook Good—Farm income 
in the region should be very good again 
this year—probably as good as 1951’s 
despite the squeal that went up when 
pork prices slumped early this year. 
Hog prices have made a good, though 
belated, recovery. Weather has been 
uniformly good in the region so far. 
The crops (except for wheat) aren’t 
made yet, of course, and the weather 
may still act up. But the season is at 
least off to an excellent start. 

Most farmers got their corn in early, 
and acreage is higher than last year’s. 
Winter wheat is heading for near-record 
yields in all district states. Soybean 
output will probably be lower; farmers 
cut soybean acreage to make way for 
larger corn plantings. 

The biggest part of the region’s farm 
dollar comes fron: livestock marketings. 
And the outlook here is highly opti 
mistic despite the dipsy-doodles in hog 
prices this spring. Spring farrowings 
have produced a smaller pig crop 
sharply down in Iowa, only moderately 
in Illinois and Indiana. So fall and 
winter hog marketings are sure to 
be down. But prices, by the same 
token, should be above last year’s, 
which would mean little or no drop 
in income for the region as a whole. 
Over-all cattle prospects are uniformly 


good. 
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Here are some of the 
Gardner-Denver Pumps, 
powered by Century mo- 
tors, that help keep the 
store shopper-condi- 
tioned. 


SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENVER 


helps put the bite 


on dog days shopping 





Customers shop cool as a cucumber here— 
and they buy and buy and buy—despite 
sweltering temperatures outside. It's Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney—the big St. Louis 
department store that has one of the largest 


and finest air conditioning plants in the world. 


Here again Gardner-Denver quality fills the 
“specs.'’ Chill water for cooling the air is 
circulated by Gardner-Denver Centrifugals 
—the pumps that are always ready to get 
up and go when controls call for action. 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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TENN 


CHATTANOOGA 8 : 


ems 


The Frisco Tries for a Seaport 


The McGinnises don’t hold the only 
single large block either. Reconstruc 


railroad with San Fran 
name failed for 76 years 
to get any closer to the Pacific Coast 
than West Texas. Now that same 
road—the St. Louis-San Francisco R.R. 
—is casting its eyes toward a seaport 
2.400 mi. away on the Atlantic Ocean 
This time the target is Savannah, Ga. 
Last week Wall Street learned that 
the 5.100-mile St. Louis-San Francisco 
for some time has been trving to work 
out, under cover, a deal that will give it 
effective working control of the 1,800- 
mi. Central of Georgia R.R. 
¢ Better Luck?—Whether the road 
(long since nicknamed the Frisco by 
neighbors and railroaders) will have bet 
ter luck in reaching the Atlantic §sea- 
board than it did in groping toward the 
Pacific is still a question. It’s trving 
verv hard. But it has set itself a hard 
task, and probably a costly one. Work- 
ing control of Central of Georgia now 
rests in the hands of a shrewd Wall 
Street group. And it probably won't 
be acquired easily or cheaply, if at all. 
So far Frisco president Clark Hunger- 


\ certain 
cisco m its 


14 


ford isn’t talking much about the pro- 
posed-merger reports. All he will say is 
that the matter is under consideration, 
that at the moment it’s just in the idea, 
not negotiation stage. 
¢Mum—The group whose stockhold- 
ings Hungerford has been eveing lately 
is just as tight-lipped. It’s headed by 
Patrick B. McGinnis—prominent Wall 
Streeter. McGinnis was among the 
first to discover years ago the potential 
profits in many oversold “‘reorganiza 
tion rail securities.” The McGinnis 
clique reportedly owns 100,000 or al 
of the 337,254 shares of 
Central of Georgia common outstand- 
ing, plus 86,000, or some 504%, of its 
170.000 shares of existing $5 preferred 
Momentarily such holdings do not 
technically give the McGinnis group 
control of the system, even though 
they do represent some 36% of all 
stockholder voting power. The reason 
Since Central of Georgia emerged from 
reorganization in 1948 all its shares 
have been “locked up” in a 5-year vot 
ing trust. 


most 30 


tion Finance Corp. holds 122,000 of 
the road’s common shares which it got 
in the reorganization, in return for 
money loared the system earlier. And 
eventually it expects to offer this pub 
licly at auction 
¢ McGinnis Might—Nonctheless, the 
group’s holdings are believed to repre 
sent pretty effective working control of 
the system The voting trust will 
terminate July 1, 1953. Thereafter, for 
a time at least, holders of the preferred 
shares should alone be in a position to 
elect a majority of the road’s directors. 
Under term f the reorganization, 
common stockholder voting rights con- 
trast sharply whenever dividends start 
accruing on the preferred shares. Thus 
far nothing has even been paid on the 
preferred. So after the voting trust 
terminates next year you can expect to 
see directors elected by ;the preferred 
stockholders dominate the board until: 
(1) All the $15 of back dividends now 
accrued on each share has been paid 
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When helicop-trains extend the horizons of commerce... _. . 


National Oil Seals will protect their bearings 


Imagine a train of “super-helicopters” offering industry 
fast, efficient transport service anywhere—leaping natural 
barriers—helping develop heretofore inaccessible areas. 
Such ingenious machines of the future must be amaz- 
ingly complex. Yet, like present-day equipment they 
will have bearings— bearings that will rely for efficient f <a 
operation on dependable oil and lubricant seals. ry AA yD) MF F 
Industry can rely on National for help on tough sealing iMfan 
problems. Our engineers have made a lifetime study of 
lubricant and oil sealing. They have continually devel- 
oped new and better seals, not only for today’s demands, 
but to match the imagination of the most advanced design 
engineers. Because of this “years-ahead” research, National 
Seals give “years-ahead” performance in your products 
of today. May we help you solve your sealing problems? 


Oil AND FLUID 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC. 
Original and replacement equipment on 


GENERAL OFFICES: Redwood City, Calif. + SALES OFFICES: Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Dallas; Pp 

Detroit; Milwaukee; New York City; Philadelphia; Richmond; Rochester; W. Springfield, cars, trucks, buses, tractors, agricultural 
Mass.; Syracuse; Wichita * PLANTS: Redwood City, Downey, Long Beach, Calif.; Van Wert, Ohio and earth-moving equipment, appliances, 
PRODUCTS: Oil, Fluid and Grease Seals, Airtron Ducts, “O” Rings, Silicone parts, Shims railway equipment, machinery. 2430 





“| sure plugged a 
‘Loophole’ today!” 


“We were heating with high-priced coal, 
fired by hand. The cost was terrific! Today 
we installed Combustioneer Automatic Coal 
Stokers. Now we'll burn cheaper coal, fired 
with much less labor.” 


Any business can do that . . . a large or 
small factory, store, theater, garage, hotel, 
or apartment house. So can any hospital, 
school, library or other public and private 
institution. A complete range of hopper and 
bin-feed Combustioneer Stokers, in capaci- 
ties from 9 to 1100 Ibs. per hour assures any 
user of maximum beating economy! 


Save Up To 30% On Fuel... 
Over 50% On Firing Time and Labor! 


Combustioneer is fully automatic. Its pat- 
ented scientific transmission and automatic 
respirator, exclusives with Combustioneer, 
keep the fire-bed porous, free-burning, get 
all the heat out of the coal. Bin-Feed Models 
take coal directly trom the bin, up to 161 
ft. under the pile, eliminating shoveling! 
Big SAVINGS in fuel and labor costs! 
You Get A Free Survey! 

Write for a free survey of your heating 
problem, showing how much you can save. 
Plus complete details about all models of 
Combustioneer Automatic Coal Stokers. 
Combus ioneer DIV., THE STEEL PRODUCTS 
ENGINEERING CO., DEPT. E, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Better Heating — 
Since 1928" 


Hopper Mode! 
No. 50 


GAS BURNERS * HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE OlL BURNERS © STOKERS 
COAL-GAS-OIL FURNACES © HUMIDIFIERS 





“. .. How much would it cost 
the Frisco to buy the Mc- 
Ginnis’ Central of Georgia 
stockholdings? . . .” 

FRISCO starts om p. 114 


off (unpaid dividends are only cumu- 
lative for three years) (2) Regular divi- 
dends have been paid on the preferred 
for three straight subsequent years. 

¢ Not So Local—At first glance, you 
might wonder just how control of what 
appears to be an_ essentially local 
Georgia system might benefit § the 
Frisco. After all, isn’t the Frisco off- 
cially classified as a “southwestern car- 
rier’? 

It is. But the Frisco is not a south- 
west carrier in the same sense as its 
arch rivals such as the Missouri Pacific 
or Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
For not all its mileage is in their gen- 
eral service area. Much of the main 
passenger and freight routes it operates 
do run southwestward from its princi- 
pal northern terminals—Kansas_ City 
and St. Louis (map, page 114). A sub- 
stantial amount, however, also heads 
across the Mississippi into the south- 
eastern section of the nation. 
¢ A Lot of Mileage—This southeastern 
mileage isn’t made up of unimportant 
lines, either. It includes the shortest 
rail routes between such important 
traffic-producing areas west and east 
of the Mississippi as: 

¢ St. Louis, Memphis, and Bir- 
mingham, the Pittsburgh of the South. 

¢ Kansas City, Memphis, and Bir- 
mingham. 

The business done by the Central 
of Georgia isn’t quite so local cither as 
it might seem. Over the vears it has 
acquired considerable importance as a 
bridge line 
¢ Jointly—Its lines, for example, have 
long been an important segment of 
1 much used Florida-midwestern freight 
ind passenger route, in conjunction 
with other carriers such as Illinois Cen- 
tral; Nashville. Chattanooga & St. 
Louts; Louisville & Nashville: Atlantic 
Coast Line; and Seaboard Air Line. 
\ lot of freight is turned over to the 
svstem also for eventual shipment by 
water from the port of Savannah. 

The Frisco has another ready-made 
advantage. No facilities to, join the 
Frisco and Central of Georgia would 
have to be built. For vears both roads 
have been joint tenants of an extensive 
vard at Birmingham operated by the 
Frisco 
¢ The Bill—How much would it cost 
the Frisco to buy the McGinnis’ Cen- 
tral of Georgia stockholdings? Nobody 
knows, since those concerned aren't 
talking. 

If it is a cash deal based on present 


market values of the Georgia road’s 
preferred and common shares, it’s going 
to require a lot of greenbacks. Central 
of Georgia common early this week was 
selling for $27, the preferred for $58.50. 
That means the shares in question had 
a market value of around $12.6-million. 
¢ Too Steep?—Many Wall Streeters 
think this would be much too hefty 
a price. Central of Georgia’s operating 
results over the past five vears on the 
basis of the present capitalization, they 
sav, don’t warrant such a fancy figure. 

Despite all the shrinkage of capital 
effected in reorganization, earnings 
over the last five years on Central of 
Georgia’s senior stock issue, for exam- 
ple, added up to only around $2.06 a 
share when ffset the deficits 
against the profit It is no wonder 
that many Street analysts doubt that 
reorganization of the road’s capital 
structure four vea igO was quite as 
drastic as it should have been. 

Last year the road did roll up earn- 

ings of $6.98 a share on its preferred 
and $1 on the common. However, this 
was a slightly poorer showing than in 
1950. To achieve it, 
revenues had te $3.7-million in the 
period to their highest vearly total on 
record. And in the period it was actu 
ally able to bring through to net in- 
come onlv some 5 of its gross. 
e Cost Savers—What the road needs 
most, sav Wall Streeters, is 
greater operating efficiency. For one 
thing, it needs to convert more of its 
motive power to diesel. This would 
speed up operations and overcome 
some of the ivantages of round- 
about routes it must offer some 
shippers. The would also meas- 
urably cut som f the road’s current 
high operating 

Another beneficial 
be abandonment of many branch lines 
ind mileage that have outlived their 
usefulness. - The road also needs more 
originated in m-line terminating 
freight shipments. Such movements pay 
off much bett han bridgeline traffic 
headed for off-] lestinations 
¢In Good Shape—Where does the 
Frisco, itself Some people on 
the Street be that Frisco’s old 
capitalization 1't shaved enough 
either, in it ganization in 1947 
Even so, earnings since have run some- 
where between $17.19 and $10 per 
share on it > preferred and in a 
$6.08 and $2.46 range on its com 
mon stock. What’s more, manv rail 
analysts think Frisco this vear is des- 
tined to rack up its best earnings’ show- 
ing since the 


Unlike the ¢ 


moreover, gross 


man\ 


cost saver would 


ntral of Georgia, the 
Frisco has lat become fully diesel- 
ized. In achieving that status it has 
run up its longer-term debt consider- 
ably. Its load of equipment trust obli- 
gations; for example, recently stood at 
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with 
space needs 


_— ‘ . 


| with J-M Movable Walls 


4 3 % is 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls are made of 
noncritical materials. They permit the quick, easy space changes 
vital to today’s rapidly expanding industries. 


@ Reallocation of existing space and partitioning of 
new space can be done easily and quickly with Johns- 
Manville Universal Movable Walls. Made of asbestos, 
these walls are ideally designed to help business and 
industry meet the space problems involved in the 
defense effort. 

The flush panels have a clean, smooth surface 
that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain, and are extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. They’re light in 
weight, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption 
to regular routine. 


Johns-Manville 


ts 


Johns-Manville Walls may be used as ceiling-high or 
free-standing partitions. The complete wall, includ- 
ing doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Manville’s own construction men under the 
supervision of trained J-M engineers—responsibility 
is undivided. 
“ 4 “ 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For full details, write Johns- 
Manville, Dept. BW, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada, write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 








THAT’S THE THIRD TIME CORRECT, MR. HUARISA. THE 
THEY'VE BUMPED OUR AIR FLYING TIGERS HANDLE AIR FREIGHT ONLY. 
FREIGHT FOR PASSENGERS. IT ALWAYS FLIES FIRST CLASS WITH US! 
CALL THE FLYING TIGERS! 








THANKS, JOHN, FOR 
YOUR OVERNIGHT SERVICE IS Fae SHIPPING BY FLYING TIGERS. 
TERRIFIC! WE'LL SAVE A BIG ORDER x Ls THEY SURE GOT US OVER 
BECAUSE OF THE FLYING TIGERS! it? THE HUMP! 


AIR FREIGHT IS 1-2-3 
WITH US. ONLY NATIONAL 
DEFENSE HAS A 
HIGHER PRIORITY! 











NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regulorly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; and Portland, Oregon, 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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almost a $46.3-million level, compared 
with: but $6.8-million when it emerged 
from bankruptcy 

Frisco’s dieselization program, how- 
ever, seems to have paid off. Its trans- 
portation expenses last year absorbed 
only 36.7% of gross revenues compared 
with the similar 43.4% ratio reported 
by Central of Georgia. It is one of the 
reasons, too, that the road was able to 
carry through to net railway operating 
income 10.3% of its 1952’s gross, 
while the smaller line carried over only 
5.1%. 


Money for Airports 
Getting Hard to Come By 


Financing municipal airports is get- 
ting to be a bigger and bigger head- 
ache for U.S. cit Increasing traffic 
volume and the longer runways _re- 
quired by mode iircraft means cities 
have to spend nore money. 
¢ Two Ways—Money isn’t always easy 
to raise. One way is to issue general- 
obligation bond But few cities or 
counties are lik to issue them for 
this purpose at nore. There is a 
definite limit to the amount local gov- 
ernments can b w on the security 
of their taxing power. And localities 
not already up to their debt limits 
usually have m pressing needs, such 
as schools oT 

Revenue bonds are another answer. 
But investors ar eary of uirport reve- 
nue bonds, usually ask for additional 
security beside ist the revenue from 
the particular facility, say a hangar, that 
the bond issuc vaving for. In fact, 
says airport consultant James C. Buck 
ley, there ha een only one airport 
revenue bond n Denver) secured 
solely by the re ies of the actual fa 
cilities it paid for, rather than by over- 
all airport reven For this reason, 
Buckley told t r transport division 
of the American Society of Civil Engi 
neers last week in Denver, future airport 
facilities will have to be very carefully 
designed to p revenue 
e Another Out—However, Buckley has 
worked out an alternate solution to 
finance a proposed $3.5-million han 
gar for Cleveland’s municipal airport. 
Cleveland will nge with Thompson- 
Starrett Co., I New York contractor, 
to finance and build the hangar. Then 
Cleveland will lease the hangar for 25 
years, acquiring title at the end of 
the lease. Before Thompson-Starrett 
goes ahead with the plan, the city will 


1 


have to get long-term subleases from 
airlines and other tenants totaling 
120% of its rental payment. 

This is the first time the sell and 
leaseback idea has been applied to air- 
port facilities. But Buckley says several 
other such plans are on the fire. 
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The mirror-like finish and exact gauge of McLouth Stainless Steel gives 
you better production performance on every job. 


McLouth Stainless Steel is manufactured in a wide range of grades and 
finishes and the exact chemical composition of the steel is determined for 
every order. It has a high resistance to corrosion, heat and wear to give 
your products better appearance and longer life. 

Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 


requirements. When the product you make today, or the product you plan 
for the future calls for stainless, make it with McLouth Stainless Steel. 


wt eta Melouta Stee * 
CORPORATION 


DETROIT AND TRENTON, MICHIGAN 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED STAINLESS AND CARBON SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 








Preferred and 
Common Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpor- 
ated, on May 27, 1952, de- 
clared quarterly dividends 
on the Company's $5.00 par 
value Common Stock and 

4% Preferred Stock. 
Dividend on the Com- 
mon Stock is at the rate of 
60¢ per share, and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 
Dividend on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock is at the rate of 
$1.00 per share and is pay- 
able July 1, 1952 to stock- 
holders of record at close 
of business June 18, 1952. 
MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
May 27, 1952 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
has declared a dividend of fifty 
(50¢) cents per share payable 
June 16, 1952 to stockholders of 
record June 2, 1952, based upon 
operations covering the second 
quarter of the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1952. 
Signed 


R. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretory and Treasurer 
KEARNEVTRECKER 
(MACHine TOOLS 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
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1939 


and How They Grew 


Dec. 3? Dec. 37 


Dec, 33 
1945 1948 1951 


fin Theusends ef Dellers) 


12,193 
18,420 
1,382 
7,914 


Income taxes.....:.... 


966,384 
248,941 
9,544 

52,972 

3,550 

--- 14,506 


GEN. MOTORS ACCEPT. CORP. 


Receivables purchased... 1,158,942 
Debt (Long- & Short-term). 306,773 
Preferred stock 


Common stock ........ 50,000 
income taxes.......... 1,778 
10,145 


1,767,993 2,783,942 
419,795 636,574 
25,000 biews 
18,415 22,790 
12,548 25,223 
16,663 19,714 


451,391 
61,301 
25,000 
18,415 

2,919 
5,032 


3,226,058 3,843,769 
557,208 
30,000 
55,505 
9,845 
17,071 


786,446 
64,510 
55,505 

1.249 
5,507 


4,045,621 
1,227,861 


105,542 
1,402 


1,737,628 
420,401 


50,000 
21,621 
26,712 
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The Lender Behind the Dealer 


When Henry Ford put the Model 
[ into mass production. back before 
World War I, he created a need for a 
new credit institution. For, as soon as 
the price of automobiles came within 
the reach of the general public, auto 
dealers and auto buyers began to look 
for a kind of financing that banks were 
not then prepared to offer. 

The new type of lender had to be 

ready to: (1) provide dealers with large 
lines of credit, based on a specialized 
knowledge of their business, (2) finance 
buyers from backstage, through the 
dealers, and (3) perform the unpopular 
ob of collecting from slow payers and 
(if necessary) of repossessing cars. The 
lenders that stepped up behind the 
dealer to fill this need was the finance 
compan\ 
e Big Volume—In recent vears, the 
growth of finance companies has been 
pretty impressive (table). Last year, 
the top three companies im the field— 
Commercial Credit Co., CIT Financial 
Corp., and General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. (a subsidiary of General .Motors 
Corp.)—all handled just about four 
times the volume of business they had 
in 1939 The next-ranking concern, 
Associates Investment Co., has donc 
even better. It boosted volume from 
$155-million in 1939 to $947-million in 
1951 

This rapid increase in volume of 
business has given the finance com- 


il headaches of their 

to lend, all have 
had to increase isiderably their short- 
term loans from banks, and greatly in- 
crease long-tern ins, in the form of 
notes and debent sold to banks and 
life insurance ipanies. Also, in some 
to sell more stock. 
t, for instance, had 
$636-million ymng-term and _ short 
term debt nd of 195l1—more 
than six tim much as it had at 
the close of | CIT has approxi 
borrowings in_ the 

$249-million to 


panies some hina 
own. To get 


cases, they ve 
Commerci 


mately triplec 
same period 
$798-muillion 
stock from al 
million. GMA 
any more equit 
about four tin 
billion—at tl 
end of 1939 
¢ Profits Falling—In spite of the 
greater volun f s, higher costs 
have narrow fit margins, just as 
thev have in irly everv other field 
of U.S. busin Higher income taxes 
have had a lot to do with this (table, 


above) 

For instan mmercial Credit’s 
1951 volume ur times over 1939, 
but net incon had increased only 
about two an half times. CIT’s 
volume also d four-fold, while 
net only doul Comparable ratios 
for GMAC: th ind one-half times 


ncreased preferred 
$9.5-million to $50 
vhich hasn’t raised 
carrving 
much debt—$1.2 
of 1951 as at the 


ipital, was 


l UuSsSInNesS 
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Glass insures true coffee flavor. Smooth surfaces 
will not retain coffee deposit. Sparkling trans= 
parency adds sales appeal. 


Chemists depend on the stability of PYREX® 
laboratory glassware for maximum protection 
of highly corrosive or sensitive chemicals. 


You’ve never seen rusty glass 


Here is a simple demonstration of one reason why chemical, food and 


many other industries with corrosive fluid-handling problems are using 
glass pipe, glass heat exchangers and other plant equipment made of 


glass. It does not rust. ; EASY CLEANING, transparency and heat re- 
o.° ° e ., . ® 
Glass also protects sensitive products from contamination. Its spar- repruadiengysccmumdadtensitmenaaiees 
the favorite of housewives the nation over. 


kling transparency is permanent. It’s easy to clean. It’s heat resistant. It 
can be designed to match a great variety of application requirements. 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


; I St 
ucts for both home or industrial use. It may well be the material you need rustin  negovtemnd 
? Corning, N. Y. 


Those are some of the reasons why glass is an ideal material for prod- 


for — product ™ plant. Please send me your 12-page illustrated 


Learn more about this versatile material and how it might help your booklet, “GLASS, its increasing importance 

P A in product design.” 
business. Send today for a copy of the 12-page illustrated booklet, 
y Name. 


“GLASS, its increasing importance in product design.” ate 
itle ies 
Compony___. 


Address___.___ 


CORNING GLASS WORKS iinet secs 
CORNING, NEW YORK eee i 


PYREX is a registered trade-mark in the 


Corning meand reseach i Clesd U.S. of Corning Glass Works. 








ee 


Our vote is for the NEW | Mond 


Just print or silk screen it 
—and put it up outside! 


At last well-printed, inexpensive fiberboard 
signs can go outside and outride any weather. 
For Mead’s new chestnut board for outdoor 
signs is weatherproofed at the factory and 
given a surface that “takes” good printing like 
no board did before. No more waxing, lacquer- 
ing, fooling around any more, after signs are 
made; just offset or silk screen the new MEAD 
Board and put it up outside! 


Where once you resorted to wood or metal 
for long life in your outdoor signs, turn now 
to MEAD Weatherproof Outdoor Sign Board. 
For in addition to: long life, this board gives 
you a new high in qutlity printing at a new 
low in cost. Let us send you free samples and 
further information. 





MEMO TO FABRICATORS 


MEAD Chestnut Board is available in bulk for 
fabrication into a great variety of finished 
products. It is made from a mixture of chestnut 
and other hardwood fibers that produces board 
of unmatched strength, rigidity and hardness. 
Though usually laminated in various plies, it can 
be had in combination with other materials, 
upon specification, to meet special needs. Your 
inquiry is invited. 








OTHER 
MEAD BOARD PRODUCTS 


Corrugating and Liner Boards 


Meao .009 Chestnut Corrugating and 
MEAD Liner are noted for their combi- 
nation of lightness with strength. They 
are used increasingly in safe, inexpen- 
sive shipping containers, 


Ease! Board 


Double jute-lined chestnut board, very 
rigid and warp resistant, made espe- 
cially for use in advertising, Die-cuts 
beautifully. 


All-Weather Board 


Double kraft-lined chestnut board, 
good bending and creasing qualities, 
highly weather resistant, markedly 
suitable for packaging materials to be 
stored in the open. 














Mead Board is sold direct by 


MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 
3347 Madi Road, Cinci ti 9, Ohio 
NEWARK 2, NJ. e CHICAGO 6, ILL 
786 Broad Street 205 W. Wacker Drive 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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At least one industry 
leader takes a more bullish 
view...” 


LENDERS starts on p. 120 


for volume, about two and two-thirds 
for profit. 

e Sidelines—Through the years, the 
growth of finance companies has been 
tied pretty closely to the growth of the 
auto industry. However, their factor- 
ing ‘operations (buying of bills owed 
to manufacturers) have been substan- 
tial in recent years. So has their in- 
surance busine And, during World 
War II, som companies acquired 
manufacturing subsidiaries. 

Then too, there have been periods 
when finance companies have done a 
substantial busine financing house 
hold applian ind other durable 
goods, or fil ing home _ repairs. 
Lately, though, some companies have 
grown increasingly cautious about do- 
ing this type of financing 
¢ Outlook for ’°52—In spite of the well- 
known lag in consumer buying, Wall 
Street expects that the finance com- 
panies’ over-all earnings in 1952 won't 
be much less than in 1951. 

But at least one industrv leader takes 
a mcre bullish view. Arthur O. Dietz, 
president of CIT, which is the biggest 
independent company in the business, 
feels that CIT will earn more this vear 
than last. His 1 mn: the end of Regu- 
lation W 

The government suspended the 
regulation early in May. Dietz savs that 
the end of th me-third down, 18- 
months-to-pay rule released a lot of 
buying power. In May, CIT handled 
the largest volur »f retail auto receiv- 
ables (financing for car buyers) for any 
month in its | vy. CIT has eased 
its ferms t ! ird down and 24- 
months-to-pa\ some _ especialls 
competitive séctions, like the West 
Coast, the company is letting its paper 
run for as long as 30 months. 

In spite of other reports that the 
end of Regulation W_ hasn’t done 
much for new-car sales (BW—Jun.14 
’52,p31), Dietz is very optimistic about 
the rest of the r. He’s assuming, of 
course, that the steel strike won’t cut 
sharply into 1952 auto production, and 
that there will be no serious turn in the 
international situation. CIT is aiming 
for a $1l-billion volume of retail auto 
paper this year. It handled about $840- 
million last vear 
¢ Retail Loans—Finance companies are 
in business mainly to lend money on 
retail auto receivables The dealer 
lends money to a customer, turns the 
note over to the finance company. 

Actually, the three biggest finance 
companies handle a mu h larger vol- 
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Black liquor 


/s big business 


The process of converting wood to 
paper pulp leaves a liquid residue 
called “black liquor,” which contains 
chemicals worth millions of dollars 
annually to the pulp and paper indus- 
try. These chemicals can be recovered 
for re-use in the pulp making process 
by burning this liquor .. . and the re- 
sultant heat can be utilized for steam 
generation. 

Some years ago, Combustion Engi- 
neering undertook the development of 
improved equipment for combining the 
functions of chemical recovery and 
steam generation in a single unit. So 


successful was this development that 
today C-E Recovery Units are used by 
leading paper companies in pulp-pro- 
ducing areas throughout the world. The 
savings accruing from these installa- 
tions may be judged from the fact that 
the average C-E Recovery Unit, al- 
though costing in the neighborhood of 
half a million dollars, will pay for itself 
in from one to two years. 

Perhaps to you, as to thousands of 
others, the C-E Trade Mark has meant 
simply steam generating equipment of 
all types and sizes — for industry, for 
public utility power stations, for insti- 


tutional heating plants or for ships on 
the waterways of the world. 

But to many others the C-E flame 
has some special meaning — like chemi- 
cal recovery, pulverizing and drying 
systems, sewage and wastes disposal 
systems, pressure vessels or automatic 
water heaters for the home. 

These seemingly unrelated C-E ac- 
tivities have a common kinship in 
Combustion’s primary concern — the 
efficient generation and use of heat. To 
this broad field, C-E brings more than 
seven decades of specialized knowl- 
edge and wide experience. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building @ 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF 


{ 


STEAM GENERATING, 


FUEL 


8.579 


BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 








ume of wholesale auto paper than re- 
tail. These are loans to dealers them- 
selves, secured by the cars they have 
in inventory. There isn’t much profit 
in wholesale paper; it’s written pri- 
marily as an accommodation to deal- 
ers, keeps them in business so that the 
finance companies can get the profit- 
able retail business 
¢ Second-Hand Business—Finance com- 
pany men report that, starting in 1951, 
the established dealers with whom thev 
do business have become interested 
in handling used cars again. For one 
thing, there are now plenty of good 
used cars available. For another, new- 
car prices are getting so high that 
more buyers are shifting into the sec- 
ondary market. Naturally, this increases 
the proportion of used. cars that are 
He says it’s time to change being financed. It may explain why 
CIT can report a big jump in receiv- 
to WESTON BOND ables since Regulation W went off, 
, » : even though dealers say new-car sales 
If you favor better quality at name right in the watermark as a are still lagging. 
lower cost, you'll vote for the new guarantee of extra value and dependabil- me 
WESTON BOND. A rag content paper ity. Ask your _— to = it —— 
ad ially for letterheads and busi- for sample book. Address es 
= tae it carties the WESTON aan, Dalton, Mass. Dept. BW. FINANCE BRIEFS 
WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 
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Loans to business by New York City 
banks jumped sharply in the week 
ended June 18. The increase—$152- 
million—was the biggest since Septem- 
ber, 1950. Coming at a time when 
bank loans have been on a downtrend, 
this indicates that companies were 
borrowing to pay June 15 income taxes. 
s 
Diesels continue to replace steam loco- 
motives at a fast clip. In the first five 


HANDISE months of this year, 1,149 new locomo- 
MERC ° tives were put in service on U.S. rail- 
: roads. All but seven were diesels. 

IN TRANSIT ; 

Life insurance sales in May were up 


adequately insured [BM | 18°% over last year, says the Life In- 


. -_— = — . surance Agency Management Assn. For 
a : today ? % the first hy months of 1952, sales 
i were $12-billion, up 6% over the same 
An erroneous idea exists that railroads, trucking lines, airlines [i 1951 period. 
and other Common Carriers will or can be made to pay all losses take e 
on goods in transit. Many shippers suffered heavy uninsured = Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
losses in recent floods due to this mistaken idea. a+, boosted its interest rate from 3% to 
The broadest liability assumed by Common Carriers does not “a 5% on loans made to businesses in 
extend to “all-risks” coverage provided by insurance. Many ip disaster areas. That brings its rate on 
commodities can be shipped by rail under released value bills-of- oe such loans in line with the rate it 
lading with a saving in freight that will more than offset insur- a on defense and other business 
‘.° oans. 





ance premiums. } 
Members of the J&H organization will be glad to show you me 
how inexpensive full coverage can be. Be Georgia's new 3% sales tax brought in 
ao about $85.5-million during its first 
HK <7 year. This is more than half of all the 
JOHNSON & HIGGINS IE} sam’s ter sevoaes io Goat 1952. 
INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 7 e 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants “n Fire losses in May were $62-million, 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 oe up 6.1% from the same 1951 month, 
New York + Chicage « San Francisco - Los Angeles - Detroit - Cleveland + Philadelphia oa says the National Board of Fire Under- 
nenteath + Buffalo - Seattle » Vancouver - Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto + Havana Pa writers. Fire losses for the first five 
; months of this year are $346-million, 
up 4.5% over last year. 
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( Advertisement) 








You can depend upon Emery 


the world’s fastest 
transportation s“stem 


For All Air Shipments—Iinboun:d or Outbound 
Call for immediate Pick-up 
24 hours a day...Sundays and Holidays, too! 


SH 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 
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BEAUTY—STR 
and EFFICIEN® 


in the New 


“PEERLESS”’ 
SERIES "6600" 


Filing Cabinets 


Modern dignified 
simplicity of design fits 
them for any office 
setting. Complete welded 
construction assures 
lifetime rigidity. Drawers 
open and close easily on 
ball-bearing suspension 
slides. Follower blocks 
adjust ct a touch for 
rapid filing. All heights 
and widths. Various 
colors. Ask your dealer or 


PEERLESS’ —Makers of top 
quolity metal office equip- 
ment for necrly 25 years. 


SSL: 


STEEL EQUIPMENT C 


6610 Hasb 


New York ¢ Ch 
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i inet 20 Stocks “Worth 
Dead Than Alive” Two Years Ago 


Fat 180 el Valse Current w/ 
Price Change 


“Anca Ding... $2400° $70.96 
Americen Woolen... 31.75 71.65 


* Bid price. D—defcit. 


¢ Common Share———— 


1950 1951 
Eomings Earnings 
$4.71 $5.22 
439 = 9.22 
6.70 5.67 
6.11 2.49 


5.31 3.05 
6.01 5.76 


$39.00 +14.7 
30.88 2.7 
37.13 —31.4 
15.00 —45.7 


92413" +475 
6150 -169 
9963 - 12 1.36 2.52 
5.00" + 8.0 D2.27 6 


16.50 +51.7 51 Dt 
11.63 9.7 5.07 3.86 
21.50" +19.4 2.43 3.77 
63.13 + 8.8 11.19 8.14 


34.25 +37.7 7.31 7.01 
40.88 +18.0 4.50 4.69 

3.88 + 69 84 A4 
38.00* +28.8 3.18 7.26 
25.75 +63.5 6.14 5.83 


Book Value Isn't Everything 


of “$950, the 20 
stocks above were all selling at sub- 
stantial discounts to their book value 


Batk in February 


per share. In fact, you could have 
bought every one of them for less than 
net working capital per share. 

In those days, there were a lot of 
companies whose shares were selling 
below book value. Some Wall Street 
houses were calling attention to such 
taking the position that they 
were bargains. After all, it was pointed 
out, when you can buy $2 or $3 of as- 
sets with $1, how can you lose? 
¢ Liquidation—But smart analysts did 
not agree with this line of reasoning— 
and they still don’t. They point out 
that per-share book value, or even 
working capital per share, does not 
mean much as far as the market value 
of a stock is concerned—unless the com- 
pany is about to be liquidated. And 
it’s very seldom that a comp in 
good economic health suddenly «cides 
to liquidate 

Liquidation usually comes after a 
long period of struggle, during which 
working capital is exhausted. Fixed as- 
sets are sold at distress prices, generally 


issues, 


book ther word > 

accompanied by 
\ ency, by defini 
kholders 


below 
liquidation i 
insolvency 
tion, 1S very Da tor sto 
So Wall Street 
pay as much at tion to book 
and _per-shar¢ king capital as you 
might think 
earnings, look t the record 
performance trving to 
what the com ll 
Over the yea have found that 
earings and nds are the main 
factors which ne the price trend 
e Three Stars proof that they are 
right, look at t ble above If you 
had bought t ) stocks in early 
1950, and sti them todav, you 
would have stocks that had 
done better th market as a whole. 
Continent Kalamazoo Stove, 
and White M Co. have outpaced 
the general t, as measured by 
Standard & P eekly index of 365 
industrial shar And Kalamazoo, it 
should be note up for sale; that 
makes liquidating value a market fac- 
tor. Many of t her issues are now 
selling lower than in February, 1950, 


ordinarily don’t 


valu 


oncentrate on 
of past 
estimate 


earn in future 
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Could your business come back ? 


fP\ovay your business is in double jeopardy from 
fire. Not only are the chances of fire multiplied 
by overloaded schedules, new employees and in- 
creased carelessness, but the results are more far- 
reaching. For instance, if fire destroyed your 
machine tools tomorrow, how soon could you hope 
to replace them? Certainly not soon enough to pre- 
vent the cancellation of orders, the loss of valued 
customers and trained workers upon whom your 
business depends. 
Add to this the financial squeeze of replacement at 
inflated costs, and you'll see why many burned-out 


businesses never come back. 


Today it just doesn’t make sense to take chances 
when you can have automatic protection against fire. 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Systems check fire at 
its source, wherever and whenever it strikes, night 
or day, with automatic certainty. Moreover, a 
Grinnell Sprinkler System usually pays for itself in 
a few years through reduced insurance premiums. 
Why not find out about Grinnell Protection for your 
business? Write today: Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence, R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 


b GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 


Manufacturing * Engineering * Installation * Since 





of property and . deprecia- 
tion accounting. " 

The AMERICAN 

APPRAISAL 


@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Revolvator’s new Truck; 


Index helps you pick size, capac- 
ity and type to suit your needs. 


Send coupon today. 


| 
| REVOLVATOR co. 
| 8811 Tennele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 


| Gentlemen: 

| We wont to know, without obligation, all 

\ about Revolvator Go-Getter Pallet Type 
Liftrucks. 


| Nome 
| Position... 


| Company 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 





when the bull market was still in its 
early stage. However, some of the 
stocks that are lower now have moved 
higher in the meantime and then de- 
clined. 

By taking a look at cach company’s 
earnings for 1950 and 1951, you can 
see that this factor, along with divi- 
dends, has largely determined market 
price. By and large, the companies 
whose shares are selling lower now than 
in early 1950 have lost ground in earn- 
ings. 
¢ Passed Dividend—There are some ap- 
parent exceptions. American Woolen, 
for instance, is off slightly now, though 


its 1951 earnings were much higher 
than in 1950. However, during the 
first quarter of this year, the company 
lost money. It passed its quarterly divi- 
dend. The general outlook for the tex 
tile industry indicates that the company 
won't be able to maintain last vear's SO 
dividend. That’s why its stock is cur 
rently selling at about three times 1951 
earnings. 

Sometimes the ratio of dividend pay 
out to earnings has been so conserva 
tive that companies are able to increas: 
their dividends while earnings decline 
Montgomery Ward and White Moto: 
Co. are examples. 


Free Ride on the Treasury 


$3.5-billion bond offering vastly oversubscribed. Bu? 
the quick profit boys, shooting for a quick premium resale. 
made Snyder’s deal look even better than reality. 


The Treasury’s new-money offering 
last week—$3.5-billioa_ of six-year, 23% 
bonds—went over with an even bigger 
bang than had first been indicated 
(BW—Jun.21'52,p146). 

Orders from nonbank investors alone 
topped by $142-million the entire 
amount of the formal offering. These 
and bank subscriptions together added 
up to $11.7-billion. After scaling down 
orders, the Treasury still disposed of 
$750-million more bonds than it had 
originally planned. 
¢ Appearances—That looks 
Snyder sockeroo. But it isn’t 
might appear at first glance. 
why: 

A multitude of “free riders”’ were in- 
cluded among the nonbank subscribers. 
They aren’t interested in holding the 
bonds; they get aboard government 
offerings when they see a chance to 
scalp a quick, riskless profit by subse- 
quent sale in the open market. Some 
smart Wall Streeters estimate that two 
thirds of all the nonbank subscriptions 
came from “free riders.” 

That’s no surprise. Free riders are 
canny, and thev came to the conclusion 
early that the offering planned by the 
Treasury was right down their alley 
They figured it this way: 

¢ The new bonds were priced un- 
der the market; 

e Thev were 
bank holding. 

e Few banks were going to get as 
much of the offering as thev wanted. 

Thus the jov riders felt certain that 
most banks would be willing to pay a 
premium later, providing them their 
quick turn. 

The guess looked good when the 
Treasury announced how it was allot 
ing the bonds. All nonbank subscrip 
tions were filled in full, but the com 


like a 
all it 
Here's 


made to order for 


mercial banks -r 
lion on the neat 
asked. 
¢ Inflated—Ob\ ly, the banks pad 
ded their subscriptions in anticipation 
that their allotments would be smal! 
But their order re not all air. A 
tion of the vhen they hit th 
open market proved that the bank 
had wanted a lot more than they got 

Early bird free riders, who wasted no 
time in dumping their bonds, realized 
as much as half-point profit. And 
despite the flood selling orders that 
has reached th since then, the 
bonds this week ill in the neigh 
borhood of their original 
offering price of 

That 
to warrant a fr 
profit looks mi er 
vou realize that in be 
a shoestring 
at that 

On the r t offering, a $10,000 
deposit at time of order was enough to 
clinch a $10 ibs The 
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rest of the pri | the delivery date 
July 1 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Factory Manag & M 


JONES & LAMSON 5) 


No. 7 in a Series by Jones & Lamson of Cost-Cutting Methods and New Technologies Initiated by Management 


The Most Lasting “Interest” on an Investment is Sometimes Human interest 


THE REJECT PROBLEM: 


Weslinghoube Sotilion may Gave Yt Money 


PROGRAM: Westinghouse Electric Corporation popularizes Quality Control, using a 
human interest approach to the problem of reject costs. =~ 


RESULTS: An 80% cut in reject costs... Improved production and inspection... 
Higher plant morale ... Increased overall efficiency and quality. 


METHOD: Strategy of this unique attack on the 
problem was based on an underlying awareness that 
there is no power greater than the power of people, 
if you know howto turn it on—and the current 
that turns human power on is interest. 

Basis of the Company’s program was the appointment 
by the Division Manager, of a Quality Improvement 
Committee, with the Superintendent of Quality Control 
as chairman, and all general shop foremen as members. 

“Quality is everybody’s business” was the theme for 
the initial blast of publicity in the plant newspaper, 
with articles by various members of production man- 
agement. First tip-off that something else was in the 
wind, was a teaser campaign, using posters throughout 
the plant. Curiosity built up the voltage —then manage- 
ment threw the switch. 

A Quality Improvement slogan contest was an- 
nounced, with cash prizes for the winners. Prizes were 
awarded at a special noon meeting, at which time the 
Division Manager announced the second phase of the 
competition. \ 

This was to be a permanent team competition in 
reducing the cost of rejects, with all plant employees 
divided into eight teams captained by foremen and 
general foremen, and with expensive merchandise prizes 
to be awarded at regular intervals. 

Basis for computing a team’s cost of rejects: The 
total cost of scrapping or repairing of defective parts, 
divided by the total productive man-hours worked. 


A drawing determines the individual on the winning 
team who takes home the prize. 


Beneath The Fun A Sound Foundation 


In addition to sound psychological principles, the 
program involves three basic aspects of successful 
Quality Control practice: A solid training program in 
the method, replacement of defective or obsolete ma- 
chines, and improvement in inspection techniques 
and equipment. 

The training program, for all shop supervisors and 
manufacturing engineers, involves eight monthly ses- 
sions of two hours each. 

The replacement program is controlled by statistical 
records on the performance and efficiency of every 
machine in operation. 

The improvement in inspection techniques resulted in 
more and better tools for inspection and better work 
stations for inspectors. 


A Quality Control Checklist 


On the basis of the Company’s experience, a check of 
the following points is suggested in tracking down the 
elusive causes for high reject costs: 

1. Inspection techniques and equipment may need 
overhauling. 2. Workers’ skills and abilities may be 
misapplied. 3. Tools and fixtures may need replace- 
ment. 4. The training program may be inadequate. 
5. Human interest may be lacking. 


Basic machine tools built by Jones & Lamson (listed below) are rated 
at the very top for efficiency in the control of 


manufacturing quality. Also, J & L engineers are regularly consulted 
by top production management in regard to cost-cutting programs. 
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LABOR 


@ James B. Carey (right), leader of CIO 
electrical workers, warned Congressmen that 
Communists are spotting key men in defense 


industries. 


@ Communist aim is to stir up unrest, pre- 


pare for sabotage. 


@ The 10-week strike at Westinghouse Nut- 
tall Works in Pittsburgh gives point to Carey's 


warning. 
down any real issue. 


The company says it can't pin 


@ One trouble: Nuttall strikers are con- 
vinced it's a legitimate, nonpolitical demand 
that their independent UE local is pushing. 


@ And of course Carey has an ax to grind 
—he’'d like to displace UE. 


Electrical Strike: Red- Inspired? 


Communists are stepping up their 
efforts to infiltrate defense plants. 
heir particular interest is in those in 
the electrical-manufacturing industry— 
in which the independent, left-wing 
United Electrical Workers operates. 
But Communists are trying to worm 
their wav into other industries, too. 
They are working toward two ends: 

e The creation of cells useful in 
stirring up labor unrest in plants. 

¢ The placement in industry of 
men trained for sabotage. 
« Warning—James B. Carey, _ pres- 
ident of CIO's right-wing International 
Union of Electrical Workers, warned 
a Congressional committee about gaps 
in security walls. His testimony at a 
hearing echoed what others were say- 
ing: Communists are spotting key peo- 
ple wherever they can. 

Frequently, he added, they are work- 
ing through svmpathetic unions, which 
help place leftists in jobs, and push 
them into positions of leadership. 
¢ Nuttall Strike—Carey’s warning 
about infiltration got more attention 
than similar warnings in the past. One 
of UE’s major ee Rage Westing- 
house Electric, is having a serious prob- 
lem with the left wing union in its 
Nuttall Works in Pittsburgh. A UE 
strike there is in its tenth week. 

There is an economic issue involved, 


130 





but Westinghouse says the issue is “so 
vaporous” that the company is “forced 
to the conclusion that leaders of the 
union are prolonging the strike for 
other than trade-union reasons.” 

lo the company, the Nuttall strike 
looks like an example of how Com- 
munist strategists can disrupt defense 
production 
¢ Background—The Nuttall Works, 
prior to Apr. 15, was engaged 70% in 
defense work. Although it employed 
only 475 persons, it was listed as vital 
for military production. Emplovees 
generally were above-average in skills; 
most were staunchly anti-Communist. 

UE bargained with Westinghouse 
for all of its plants until 1950. After 
UE walked out—or was kicked out—of 
CIO in late 1949, CIO’s right-wing 
IUE grabbed bargaining rights away 
from UF. at Westinghouse’s big East 
Pittsburgh plant. ,UEF’s Local 601 re- 
tained the Nuttall Works contract. 

Since then, Local 601 has strength- 
ened its position in Nuttall. Its adept 
leaders have accomplished this through 
a sound job of bargaining and _ griev- 
ince-handling. As far as Nuttall Works 
employees are concerned, their leaders 
—and UE -have produced results. 
¢ Dispute—Some time ago, the Nuttall 
Works got a contract for jet-engine 
gears. It required a new type of grind- 
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opposing company-set values in general. 

ed Influences?—Even before that, 
Westinghouse’s Nuttall manager, L. R 
Botsai, introduced a Communist issue 
into the dispute. Statements over his 
signature listed as actual strike leaders 
four UE staff people not employed at 
Nuttall and listed three as Communists 
or consistent party-liners. 

Letters to employees called on all 
“Joyal to our country and fed up with 
the UE le: adership” to return to work. 
None did, although an_ injunction 
against mass picketing permitted peace- 
ful access to the Nuttall Works. 

The plant manager’s letters were 
countered by union protests against 
Westinghouse “redbaiting . . . to break 
up the union” and its “attempt at 
strikebreaking by flag-waving and red- 
baiting.” 
¢ Union View—In New York, a spokes- 
man for UE flatly denied that there is 
any “un-American” reason for the 
strike. The sole issue, the international 
officer said, is an economic one, involv- 
ing a possible cut in wages through 
company-set lower incentive time val- 
ues. He said that “unless this issue 
can be settled now, once and for all,” 
it may continue to disturb labor rela- 
tions at Nuttall. 

He did not deny the charges that 
some UE representatives at Nuttall 
were once members of “front” organi- 
zations, but said the company had been 
advised “long ago” that these would 
withdraw from Nuttall negotiations if 
the company requested it. 

Local 601 officers in Pittsburgh also 
denied the company charges. They 
said that 65% of the local’s members 
ire veterans, and invited proof that the 
local “is in any way Communist-domi 
nated.” All officers have signed non 
Communist affidavits. 

Strikers generally are convinced their 
dispute involves not politics but a fight 
for “adequate” wages and working con- 
ditions 
¢ True or False?—The company and 
the CIO electrical union—anxious for 
a chance to move in on UE at Nuttall 
—say that workers who take this view 
of the strike have been misled 

Whether this is true or not—and 
whether or not grievances involved at 
Nuttall are just a smokescreen for a 
defense strike—this is the important 
thing: It could very well be true, if 
not at Nuttall, then at some other de- 
fense plant. 

Workers convinced that leaders have 
given them constructive economic re p- 
resentation in the past can’t easily be 
convinced that political strategy now 
may hide behind a thinly-veiled eco- 
nomic issue. 
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One of the 
many types 
and sizes of 

McClintock 


McClintock Manufacturing Co. of Los Angeles 
manufactures an extensive line of metal platters and 
pans used by up-to-date markets for the display of 
meat. For space in the cabinets, the pans must be 
rectangular; for sanitary reasons they must be 
one-piece and perfectly smooth. And they can’t cost 
too much, either. 

In the picture you see how McClintock uses a 
Clearing hydraulic press in drawing these pans. 
Automatic sequence control simplifies operation and 
delivers maximum production. Cushion pressure is 
accurately regulated, and the result is 2 smooth piece 
smoothly produced every time. 

Whether your metal forming problem is like this 
one, or entirely different, Clearing engineers can 
help you. Clearing makes both mechanical and 
hydraulic presses to fit virtually ar. “opera 


requirement. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 
6499 WEST 65TH STREET * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


CUEARING B)AIES|SIES 








for CUTTING YOUR 
HANDLING COSTS! 


It's New... 44 pages of valuable 


information for you 


COMPARISON OF SYSTEMS . 
appraisals of ‘fork truck, lift truck, and trailer 


. . factual 


systems outlining their advantages for specific 
types of handling operations. 
ATTACHMENTS ACCESSORIES ... to 
help you meet your specific handling problems 
Be it cartons, bags, drums, bulk material, bales 
—there's MERCURY equipment to meet your 
requirement. 
COMPLETE PRODUCT SPECIFICATIONS 
. tor the entire Mercury line. Here is essen- 
tial information for planning your plant sys- 
individual handling 
problems. Write for your FREE copy today. 


MERCURY 


FORK TRUCKS - TRACTORS - TRAILERS 


tem and solving your 





THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S$. Halsted St.. Chicago 9, II! 

Please send me a FREE copy of the new Mercury 
catalog (Bulletin 300 


Name 








Multiplant Units on the Grid 


Ruling on Continental Baking Co. employees’ petition 
clarifies NLRB's position on nationwide bargaining units, may 
be formula for settling proposals for companywide units. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
this week flashed a warning te unions 
pressing drives for nationwide bargain- 
ing units. NLRB warned them that 
although the Taft-Hartley law permits 
units covering all employees of a com- 
pany, no matter where they may work, 
the board won't authorize such units 
without the closest scrutiny. 

The warning came in a decision dis- 
missing a petition for a nationwide bar- 
gaining unit to cover Continental Bak- 
ing Co.’s employees in 83 bakeries in 
65 cities. AFL’s Bakery & Confec- 
tionery Workers lost the case. 

Under the decision, nationwide bar- 
gaining units will be established by 
NLRB if: 

e There is a proven “mutuality 
of interest in wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions” among all employees 
of a company nationally. 

e There is also evidence of “in- 
tegration, centralized control, or bar- 
gaining history on a multiplant basis.” 
Unless there is, the board can be ex- 
pected to find a company unit map 
propriate. 
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switch to com 
Chev argued be 


other 
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opposing a 


emplover 
nental in 
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fore the board that a change would 
upset the industry’s bargaining rela- 
tions which, for the last 50 vears, have 
been on an area basis—with unions bar 
gaining with local bakery employer as 
sociations. 

¢ Background—Bakery & Confection 
ery Workers’ locals representing Con 
tinental bakery employees in 60 of 65 
cities voted to strike in 1950. The only 
real issue was the union’s demand for 
companywide bargaining. Up to then, 
the union—along with others in the 
industrv—had been satisfied to deal with 
Continental and other bakeries through 
local employer associations. 

I'he strike was averted when the 
parties agreed to let NLRB decide the 
companywide-unit demand. Both sides 
argued the case in Washington last 
April. NLRB’s decision for the com 
pany came on a 2-to-1 vote, with Chair 
man Paul Herzog and Abe Murdock 
in the affirmative, and Paul L. Styles 
filing a strong dissent 
¢ Inappropriate—The board majority 
found the multiplant unit inappropriate 
because of (1) the long historv of col 
lective bargaining on a local, multi 
employer basis; (2) the apparent local 
autonomy of Continental’s branch bak 


eries; and (3) the local nature of the 
baking business 
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Fiber-Glass Hoodliner is only one of many applica- 
tions in which manufacturers depend on top-quality 
L-O-F Fiber-Glass for improvements in their products. 


How to make a quiet engine guiefer 


Advances in automotive engineering make car 
engines quieter each year. But even the soft 
purr of a new engine can now be hushed with 
the simple installation of L°O-F Fiber-Glass 
insulating blankets under the hood. 


L-O-F Fiber-Glass, with excellent sound- and 
thermal-insulating properties, substantially re- 
duces noise in cars and trucks. 


L-O-F Super-Fine is the choice for aircraft 


insulation and other uses, too. For example, 
continuous drawn glass fibers are highly efficient 


electrical insulation. Other forms of Fiber-Glass 
reinforce paper and plastic products with steel- 
like strength. And Fiber-Glass yarns woven 
into textiles give them outstanding properties. 
Regardless of your application, you can be sure 
of a top-quality product backed by L’O-F’s 
over 50 years’ glass-making experience. 

For more information on how Fiber’Glass 
can benefit your products, call your local L-O-F 
office (district offices in 24 major cities). Or 
write, wire or phone Libbey-Owens: Ford, Dept. 
F-G 262, Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


LIBBEY*e OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
FIBER GLASS DIVISION 


LFIBER-GLASS 


FIBER-G 








“I told you so... 
he’s plumbed 
with Aeroquip Flexible 
Hose Lines.” 


wavlleroquip 


DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
BREAKAWAY COUPLINGS ¢ HYDRAULISCOPE 
AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 


SINCE 1894 
Treasurers— Sales Managers 
Com ptrotiers—Travelers 


prefer TRAVELETTERS to 

reimburse travel expenses. Used 

for 58 years by thousands of out- 

standing companies because 

TRAV ELETTERS 
Eliminate expense checks 
Improve expense control 
 Lessen internal costs 
Reduce travel expenses 
Increase productive time 
Minimize cash advances 

), TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 3 


22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 





MANPOWER 


MARKETS: MATERIALS: SECURITY 





West Virginia HAS workers for new or 
expanding industries, nearby markets, ample 
raw materials and protective terrain for future 
security. For full i t and ’ tial 
plant location assistance write the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commission, 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 








What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


- Total Cost 
of Living 


Old New Olid New Old 
* “ 


102.1 
121.46 
143.0 
135.5 
138.8 


142.6 
1876 |, 
210.9 : 
202.4 ¥ 2 
196.0 196.0 


200.3 
226.7 


102.9 
116.0 
125.1 
125.1 
128.1 


131.7 
156.0 
170.5 
169.2 VW 
166.9 168.2 


168.6 169.3 
185.4 185.4 
185.5 185.2 
185.8 185.5 


185.6 185.5 
- 186.5 186.6 

187.8 187.4 
- 189.3 188.6 
190.0 189.1 
190.2 189.1 
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188.4 188.0 
189.6 188.7 


1 1941 weccees 


1945 sees 


1946 seeceeter 
1947 reeeeer 
1948 . cecces 
May, 1949 .. 25.05 
January, 1950 ,... 





May, 1952 190.4 


189.0 234.6 230.8 204.4 202.3 


Food Clothing Rent 


New Old New 
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108.3 


108.4 
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120.4 4 
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133.7 141.3 


*BLS hes revised its formula for computing the cost-cf-living index (BW-Maer. 10, ‘S!, itz}, 
Since the old index is still widely used in labor-management borgaining, BLS will continve 


issuing both sets of figures at least through 1952. 
Data: U. $. Bureau of Lebor Stotistics. 


C-of-L Rise Backs Union Demands 


New index figures, plus new estimates of city bud- 


gets, are putting more punch 


Union wage negotiators make fre- 
quent—and often effective—use of two 
sets of government figures: the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ monthly consumers’ 
price index (above), which measures the 
month-by-month fluctuation of living 
costs, and BLS’ annual estimates of a 
“modest but adequate” year's budget 
for a city worker's family of four, issued 
for 34 cities (page 135). 
¢ New Figures—This week, new figures 
were available in both sets of BLS sta- 
tistics. And unions generally were wast- 
ing no time in using them at bargaining 
tables, for both could be cited to back 
up demands for more pav. 

Cost-of-living index figures for mid- 
May, just out, showed a rise to a new 
level—190.4% of the 1935-39 
iverage, figured on BLS’ “old” 
The previous high was 190.2% in mid- 
January The government’s “new” 
formula, adjusted to recent changes in 
spending habits, rose to 189% in mid- 
May. 
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Unions interpret the urban-budget 
ninimums for workers 
in the cities vered. Often, they set 
hourly-wage demands at the amount 
in at least the budget 
?.000-hour work vear. 
ubstandard” if they 
will not produce the urban budget for 
a given city in 2,000 hours. 
¢ C-of-L Up—The monthly consumers’ 
price index is more important in indus- 


using prices 
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trial relations. Escalator contracts— 
which now cover more than 3-million 
workérs—are based on its rise and fall, 
particularly on that of the “old” index. 

The mid-May 190.4% “old” index, 
for instance, means a 2¢ raise in hourly 
pay for 1.3-million railroad workers- 
offsetting a !¢ c-of-l pay cut caused 
three months ago by a sharp but short 
lived drop in the monthly index. The 
mid-May rise—from 189.6% in mid 
April (BW—May31’52,p95)—will also 
mean raises of 1¢ an hour or more for 
some 100,000 oil, textile, and aircraft 
manufacturing workers. 

Wages of.1.5-million auto, clectrical- 
manufacturing, and  farm-equipment 
workers won’t be affected by the new 
c-of-] rise. Their pay was adjusted on 
the basis of the mid-April index—which 
cost them 1¢ in hourly pay. 

Soaring food prices, rents, and the 
costs of miscellaneous goods and serv- 
ices—including higher hospital costs— 
pushed the whole c-of-] index up for 


Urban Workers’ 


mid-May. The rises offset further de- 
clines in prices for clothing, utilities, 
and house furnishings. 

¢ Urban Budgets—Variations in hous- 
ing costs, based on rental units only, 
accounted for most of the cost differ- 
ences between city budgets. Housing 
costs ranged from $581 a year in New 
Orleans, the low, to $1,034 in Wash- 
ington. 

For most cities, housing costs rose 
from 2% to 7% between October, 
1950, and October, 1951. According: to 
BLS, the greatest increases were in Mil- 
waukee (10%), San Francisco and Los 
Angeles (about 9%), and Portland, Ore 
(7%). 

Relatively little difference in food 
costs was found between cities, BLS re 
ported. The total costs of food ranged 
from a low of $1,296 in Milwaukee to 
$1,409 in Savannah. Cities having the 
highest food costs were among those in 
which a state sales tax on foods 
was in effect. 


3% 


Budget Costs 


‘Modest but adequate”’ living for family of four in 34 cities. 


Cost of Total 


Budget 

$4,454 
4,387 
4,338 
4,315 
4,311 


4,304 
4,280 
4,263 
4,252 
4,217 


4,217 
4,208 
4,203 
4,202 
4,199 


4,195 
4,190 
4,185 
4,161 
4,153 


4,146 
4,127 
4,112 
4,103 
4,090 


4,083 
4,078 
4,067 
4,044 
4,021 
4,002 
3,969 
3,960 
3,812 


Washington, D. C 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Richmond, Va.....,.... 
Atlanta, Ga 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Houston, Texas 

Seattle, Wash. oe ae 
San Francisco, Calif... .. 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 


Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pittshurgh, Pe. ........ 
Jacksonville, Fla. ...... 
Denver, Colo. 


Detroit, Mich. ......... 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... 
Ghicege, i .2. sits. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Portland, Ore. ........ 


Gets TeV. 3 i ctsS 
St. Lovis, Mo. ......... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manchester, N. H. ..... 
New York, New York ... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Savannah, Ga. ........ 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 
Portland, Maine 
Scramten, PGs .6.66.555445 
Mobile, Ala. 

Kansas City, Mo. ...... 
New Orleans, La. ...... 
Data: Bureau of Labor Stotistics. 
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Rank 


Food 
$1,352 
1,296 34 
1,328 24 
1,381 3 
1,335 20 


1,362 10 
1,373 4 
1,353 15 
, 1,371 5 
1,354 14 


1,356 13 
1,316 29 
1.363 - 9 
1,359 12 
1,331 22 


1,360 11 
1,348 19 
1,353 16 
1,298 33 
1,311 31 


1,335 21 
1,324 27 
1,350 18 
1,330 23 
1,327. 25 


1,367 7 
1,370 6 
1,409 1 
1,326 26 
1,321 28 


1,314 30 
1,401 2 
1,305 32 
1,363 8 


Rank 
17 


Housing Rank 
$1,034 
964 
997 
934 
854 


964 
804 
798 
805 
875 


801 
901 
758 
866 
857 
758 
865 
825 
797 
764 


815 
775 
75) 
715 
765 


723 
784, 
746 
689 
716 
707 
611 
683 
581 
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A motion picture 
of the science of materials 
handling appiied to problems 
like yours in ways you may 
never have dreamed of ... 


This LAMSON 16 inm. sound 
motion picture takes you inside 
America’s busiest plants, where 
costs are measured in fractions 
of pennies and profits are sus- 
tained and increased through 
incredible engineering and 
methods mechanization. 


You won't believe these pro- 
duction-line marvels until you 
see them ... so write today to 
reserve “Conveyors that Pay 
Dividends” for a private show- 
ing for you and your associates. 
No obligation, of course. If 
you'd like a Lamson engineer 
to attend and explain how the 
problem of designing, building 
and installing these and other 
materials handling systems are 
simplified by Lamson ingenu- 
ity, and how this kind ‘of 
materials handling magic can 
speed up your own operation, 
he will be glad to attend. 


VA 


mor r rrr tr ttt rt wre er meee 


105 Lamson St. 
" Syracuse 1, New York 
1 am interested in seeing your film ‘‘Conveyors 
that Pay Dividends.*’ 
C0 Ship film prepaid, marked to my attention 
1 will return to you prepaid after showing. 
© Have the film shown here by your Engineer. 


The dates most convenient . or 


Nome... 

Title. 

Firm Name 
Type of Business 


Street City 





SALES AID ON THE 
PRACTICAL SIDE 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are practical sales aids 
that seek out the very men you want to reach. 
They are easy to use, just pull a tab or rotate 
a disc and information is at ones finger tips. 
Write for booklet with over two hundred 
illustrations showing how others use them to 
build sales. The history of Perrygraf Slide- 
Charts proves . .. they sell! 


=> Oe oe 
Slite-(Haitd 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1501 Madison, Maywood, lll. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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MACHINE 
TOOL COMPANY 


HUDSON MASS U.S.A 


THE WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF BROACHES AND BROACHING MACHINES 





USW’S COUNSEL Arthur Goldberg (left), 
with Philip Murray, is a big cog in steel. 


Labor Lawyer 


. . . is still viewed with 
some union suspicion. But 
he's gaining prestige, as load 
of legal work increases. 


Che last 20 vears have seen the pas- 
sage of so many labor laws that practi 
cally no trade union can get along with 
out the services of a lawver. Yet more 
than half of all labor lawvers feel that 
the unions they work for consider them 
necessary evils to be used only in emer- 
genciec Ss. 

[hat’s one of the findings of a recent 
survey of labor lawyers conducted by a 
group of 11 of them for the American 
Bar Assn. The group estimates that 
among the country’s 200,000 attorneys, 
500 devote 2 or more of their time 
to work for labor unions. The survey 
covered 213 of these specialists. 
¢ Throwback—The suspicion and _re- 
sentment felt for labor lawvers seems 
to stem from earlier days when unions 
had almost nothing to do with legal 
counsel, and complained that em- 
plovers used attorneys against them. 
More than half of the labor lawvers 
checked still report that they are re- 
sented. 

However, labor lawvers feel that they 
ire much more readily accepted by 
client-unions than they once were. And 
they sav that the community and pro 
fessional stigma once attached to them 
is rapidly disappearing. This feeling 
seems to be borne out by their incomes. 
Union attorneys have a median annual 
income of $12,500—for all work, labor 


ce 
>"%* 


and. otherwis¢ mmpared with around 
$7,500 for all lawvers 

Appearing government 
agencies take of the | 
time than an ther fun 
that comes ap] inces u 
half of the 
regular part of their union work 
e Out of Bounds—Most unions 
luctant to all ittorneys to handle 
such stricth work as contract 
negotiation nce cases before they 
reach arbitrati affecting 
union constitut and other 
internal affair 

Most law 
job is to app 
only 20 
The rest have 
tract writing 
generally just 
bargaining. T1 
themselves f this 
point out—a lf criticism 
reason the frequently excluded 
from bargaini sessions is that they 
tend to take galistic approach to 
what are essentially nonlegal, human 
problems 


Most 


labor 
bor lawyers’ 
After 
About 
reported this is a 


are Ie- 


ind cases 


1al matters 


that part of their 
new contracts, but 
help negotiate them. 
ind in the actual con- 
mee in a while and 
idvice on contract 
labor lawvers criticize 
situation. They 
that the 


regu 


touch 
and 
For 
lawvers 


union re mn constant 
with lawvers ven strike strategy 
legislation a ler consideration 
instance, mor in half of the 
report that t Ip draft union pro- 
posals for laws at least oc- 
casionally. 
¢ Discipline—Labor 
that about 4 of 
work for fol their advice regularly 
on contract lative problems, and 
strategv—but 1 it comes to discipli 
narv questi unions make their 
own decisio1 regularly heed their 
| nly 29% of the time, 
third of the 
s more ma 
trust their 
business. 


1} 
rh IDOT 
ittorneys estimate 
the unions they 


counsels’ a 
and ignore it ne 
The older, ind 1 some Wwa\ 
ture, AFI scem to 
lawvers wit! re of their 
More AFI s report that thev do 
courtroom nd assist in negotia 
tions and leg yn drafting. Besides, 
AFL grou; k for advice regularly 
from 85 f their lawvers, compared 
with CIO who request advice 
from only 43 f their attornevs. And 
AFL lawve the heed legal 
advice more 
Unions lil 
a link witl 
public. Ab 
larly write 
and 80° 
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speeches to 
groups. Many 
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Labor | report that thev are 
also expect lo other types of free 
work—such ng personal advice td 
officials and 
e Younger—Besides the kind of work 
they do, labor lawyers differ from the 
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rest of the profession in a number of 
ways. They are younger—median age 
43 compared with a median of 47 for all 
lawyers—and more educated—almost all 
have college degrees compared witk only 
45% for the entire profession. The 
typical labor attorney once worked for 
some government agency, but it wasn’t 
necessarily in the labor field. Chances 
are he never took a course in labor law, 
mainly because 20 years ago, when he 
was in school, there weren't many. 

Some labor lawyers work for employ- 
ers as well as unions, but most unions 
object to this practice, and some even 
object to their counsels’ working for 
unions in another federation. 

Labor attorneys think unions should 
be educated about the value of “‘preven- 
tive” 
lective bargaining and internal prob- 
lems. And they all point out that as 
labor relations become more and more 
complicated opportunities for lawyers 
in the field are bound to increase. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Wage cuts based on the Bates Mfg. 
Co. arbitration decision (BW —Jun.2] 
"52,p153) won’t be extended to other 
textile mills without a fight. Sixteen 
New England mills have asked the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) for cuts of 7.7¢-an-hour on the 
Bates pattern. But TWUA is telling 
all of them that the demands will be 
contested—which means a case-by-case 
arbitration. 
* 
Strike threatens International Nickel’s 
mines on July 2, result of a dispute 
between the company (offering a 5¢ 
raise) and the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (asking 284¢). The union 
this week ordered 4,000 wildcat strikers 
to return to jobs and “bide your time” 
until the July 2 contract deadline. 
e 

A phony ad in a local Cincinnati paper 
announcing that jobs were available at 
strikebound Trailmobile Co. gave the 
impression that the company was try- 
ing to hire nonunion workers to replace 
striking members of CIO’s United 
Auto Workers. The ad seemed to be 
an attempt to stymie negotiations on a 
new contract, but nobody knows who 
planted it. 


+. 
Celebration of CIO Transport Work- 
ers Union’s 18th anniversary took place 
on a one-hour TV show in New York 
this week. The program presented a 
joint executive board meeting of Local 
100, TWU’s first local, hailed the 40- 
hour week in the industry, and, inci- 
dentally, dramatized the union’s de- 
mand for the same work week for 
privately owned bus lines in New York. 
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CS... 


dimensional 
inspection 


does 


boost 


production! 


If you look upon inspection purely as a necessary 
evil to protect your product's reputation, you aren't 
giving yourself or Production a break. Chances are, 
too, your Inspection Department hesitates to use the 
improved gages and methods with which inspection 
can give you more and faster production, as well as 
better production. 

Modern gages and methods are doing just that. 
Cases? Plenty of them — in one plant, two gages alone 
showed how and where to improve production. Rejects 
were cut to 2% and inspection time was cut from all 
day to one hour. Another gage saved assembly time to 
such an extent that two more of the same gage were 
ordered. Plenty of similar cases apply to all sorts of 
products and to all degrees of dimensional accuracy. 

Let’s get together —call in our representative. 
Send us the coupon or hand it to your man responsible 
for,more and better production. Federal Products 
Corporation, Providence 1, R. I. 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively to designing ond 
\ EB all types of Dimensional Indicating Gages 


) FEDERAL 








Federal Products Corporation, 126 Eddy Street, Providence 


C) Please have representative call 

| am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 
0 ri z , Dial Sancti. + s 
C) Dimensional Dial Gages 





Inspect two 
dimensions at once 
.. Save time 


Conserve time and 
material by 
controlling thickness 


perate 
pee ‘maaioes 
with less scrap 


Improve and 
speed up assembly 


|e § § § fF 
1, Rhode Island 





(J Dimensional Air Gages 





OD Multi-dimension Gages 
0 Continuous Measuring Gages 





( Avtomatic Sorting Gages 
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CORDELL HULL spoke for U.S. at world pow-wow in 1933. There may be another . . . 


Economic Conference in 1953 


In June, 1933, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull led a U.S. delegation to 
in ill-fated world economic conference 
in London. That was just after Frank 
lin Roosevelt had started his first term. 
International trade, like U.S. business, 
was in the doldrums. The conference 
was supposed to start things moving 
wain by fostering stable currencies and 
lower trade barriers 

By June, 1953, it’s likely that the 
U.S. will be in the middle of another 
international economic conference, or 
it least preparing for America’s 
allies are sure to tough 
economic problems into Washington’s 
lap early next year, whether the new 
administration is Republican or Demo- 
cratic. An international cconomic con- 
ference probably will prove the best 
wav for the U.S. to tackle them 
¢ Dollar Problem—This_ time, the 
Western world won't be trving to lift 
itself vut of an almost universal depres- 
Instead, it will be seeking a long- 
term solution to the postwar dollar 
problem, which has not been solved by 
either the Marshall Plan or the Mutual 
Security Program. The incentive, both 
for the U.S. and Western Europe, will 
be to build economic unitv as a guar 
antee of political unity against Russia 
e Degree of Need—The initiative for 
such a conference might well come 
from Britain, whose survival hinges on 
a solution of the dollar problem. 

Britain’s long-term outlook is so grim 
that the Churchill government is now 
taking a careful look at the country’s 


one. 


toss some 


$10n 


138 


economic future. Between now and the 
U.S. elections, alternative policies will 
be worked out, in London. 

On the hand, there would be a 
policy of cooperation with 
the U.S., including such goals as con 
vertibility of sterling and less trade dis 
crimination. On the other, there is the 
possibility of a policy of restriction— 
higher farm output in Bnitain, 
trade preferences within the Common 
wealth, fewer military commitments in 
the Western containment of the com 
munism (BW —Jun.21'52,p156). 

Before deciding which course to take, 
London will certainly want to know 
whether U.S. foreign economic policy 
under a new administration will make 
it harder or easier for Britain to live in 
the same economic world with the U.S 
The British might figure that an in 
ternational conference would be the 
best wav to find that out. 

Western Europe’s economic prob 
lems aren’t as pressing as Britain's. 
Even so, there’s growing concern on the 
Continent about the dollar gap and a 
widespread feeling that an annual hand 
out of U.S. economic aid is not the 
wavy to close it. The Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation _ is 
now taking another look at this prob- 
lem. This might lead OEEC to bid 
for an international get-together. 
¢ U.S. Outlook—Because this is an 
election vear, there is no official plan 
ning in Washington for a new U.S 
approach to the dollar problem, much 
less for a conference. But the U.S 
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Results—It 
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would be a 
miracle if conference 
reached e1 ement to set the 
Western ma economic 
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get agreement f 1 further study of 
basic _ prot like convertibility. 
Meanwhile ffshore procurement 
side of the U.S. military aid program 
would be used to plug the dollar gap. 
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assure highly efficient heat transfer 


e 


@ Heat transfer engineers and superintendents in 
refineries and chemical plants all agree that even 1/100 
of an inch of fouling on a heat transfer surface causes 
a major loss in ‘efficiency. 


BROWN FINTUBE REDUCES FOULING TWO WAYS. 


FINTUBE DESIGN. The much greater outside surface area 
of our integral finned tubes — 2 to 8 times that of plain 
bare tubing — permits more BTU’s to be transferred 
across the surface at lower temperature per square inch of 
surface. This permits faster heating without burning the 
material or building up char on the surface. Also, our 
longitudinal design directs the fluid along the heating 
surface, keeping it clean. There are no baffles to create 
eddies and stagnant areas that encourage fouling. 


WANG, 
+ 


HOME OFFICE and WORKS 


— without shut-downs for cleaning 


SECTIONAL HEAT EXCHANGER DESIGN. Since a Brown 
Fintube Heat Exchanger consists of standard Seetéone 
connected in series, parallel, or series-parallel arrange- 
ment, proper manifolding permits one stream after an- 
other to be taken off line, and cleaned, while the balance 
of the unit carries its proportion of the total load. Or, at 
small expense, by simply manifolding an extra parallel 
stream into the unit, one stream after another can be 
taken off-line and cleaned — while the unit — always 
thoroughly clean, carries its full rated capacity year after 
year continuously without shut-downs. 

If you heat or cool liquids or gases in your plant it 
will pay you to investigate the efficiency and economy of 
Brown. Fintube Sectional Heat Exchangers. We can 
really save you money. 


. BROWN FINTUBE CoO. 


© ELYRIA, OHIO 


Send for Bul. No. 512 
iT WILL GIVE YOU IDEAS 





g\\ 
BROWN FINTUBE 
MEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 


Fintube 


Storage Tanks 


ion Heater 
for Storage Tanks 
Sectional Hoirpin 
Heat Exchangers 
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Yugoslavia: Red 


Changes are coming fast in Yugo 
slavia, a Communist island outside the 
Iron Curtain in which the West, fingers 
is putting a little money and 
a lot of hope. Not much is known 
about Yugoslavia in the U.S. To find 
out more, BUSINESS WEEK sent a special 
representative there. He talked with 
businessmen and diplomats, news cor 
and _ soldiers—even put 

Marshal Tito himself. 
Here is his report, together with some 
of Tito’s answers 


crossed 


respondents 
guestions to 


Four years ago this month, Yugo 
slavia’s Marshal Tito was kicked out of 
the holy Cominform. His crime: “devi 
insubordination—most heinous 
in the Communist lexicon. Since 
then, Yugoslavia—locked out of Stalin’s 
fold—has_ received some help from 
Western powers anxious to enlist Tito’s 
troops in the East-West struggle, and 
Sovict 


ition” 


to exploit the schism in_ the 
world 

In the struggle to protect his private 
brand of communism, Tito has de 
parted widely from the Stalin pattern 
He has accepted military and economi 
even advice—from the “capital 
ist’’ countries. And though he runs a 
tough police state, certain controls over 
the lives of Yugoslavs and their econ 
omv are being relaxed. Next week, for 
example, Yugoslav exporters and im 
porters will be able to buy and sell 
foreign exchange on the free market 


help 


140 


@ Tito clings firmly to communism, but it's 


his own brand, not Stalin's. 


@ His ill-armed army is large, could be a 


potent guerrilla factor. Odds are it will fight 


if Russia attacks. 


@ Nation's rich mines need foreign capital, 


but Tito will accept only loans. 


@ The farmers have Won their war against 


Kremlin-type collectives. 


Chat’s an anathema to Moscow’s plan 
ners. Peasants will no longer have to 
turn over their cereal crops to the state 
it nominal prices; they, too, can turn 
to the free market. Meanwhile, ‘Tito 
is attempting to bring some decentrali 
to communism’s crushing bu 

giving local authorities and 
more say in the 


zation 
reaucracy 
WOTKCTS 
productive facilities. 
e Matter of Dogma—You can’t dis 
changes as mere window 
Nor can you expect that a 
zealous Communist like Tito is gradu 
lly converting to Western-style capital 
ism. Rather, it scems to manv foreign 
observers to be a genuine effort to break 
down the rigidity of his regime 
the lines of the Marxist promise that 
the state exentually “‘wither 
When it comes to Communist 
lito firmly believes he repro 
true church. 
For that reason, Moscow 
nists vearn for his downfall. Stalin is 
keeping the satellites in a continual 
state of hysteria. With Moscow’s back 
ing thev are bombarding Tito with ra 
dio propaganda, carrving out border 
espionage. Stalin 
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¢ Big Army—To protect himself and 
his country, Tito maintains 
the largest army in non-Rus 
That army is Tito’s big 
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try—were almost wholly foreign-owned. 
But right after the war, Yugoslavs ex- 
propriated the rich Trepka and Bor 
mines from the British and French. 
Then a drastic law, passed in 1948 
while Yugoslavia was still under Soviet 
tutelage, formally banned foreign own- 
ership of property. 

Asked about the chances of readmit- 
ting foreign investors to help Yugo- 
slavia develop its mines, Tito told 
BUSINESS WEEK that his country banned 
outside investments because it “did not 
deem them necessarv.” If local re- 
sources can’t da the job, Tito explained, 
“loans are arranged abroad that will be 
met by ourselves as payments fall due 
Yugoslavia has no intention of alter- 
ing her policy in this respect.” 
¢ No, But—No foreign capital or capi- 
talists are wanted—at least for the rec- 
ord. But Yugoslavs are anxious for any 
kind of help from abread—as long as it 
doesn’t involve foreign interference. 
There’s a hint that they’ve swallowed 
their Communist tenets enough re- 
cently to explore the possibility of 
seeking investment guarantees for for- 
eign businessmen from Washington. 
That way, perhaps, a U.S. company, 
safeguarded by a guarantee from the 
U.S. government, could supply badly 
peodidl cansicnas to a Yugoslav mining 
enterprise and get a boatload of copper, 
lead, or zinc, in return. 

Loans, however, are fine. The Yugo- 
slavs welcomed three loans _ totaling 
$55-million from the Export-Import 
Bank in 1949-1950, plus a total of 
$478.6-million from the U.S. in war 
relief, military aid, and balance of pay- 
ments grants since the war. The Ex-Im 
money went into mine improvement, 
will push output of the Trepka lead 
mine up 35% by 1953 (total 1951 lead 
production: 60,070 tons, up from 
32,591 in 1946). And it helped Yugo- 
slavs boost their zinc output from a 
postwar 3,171 tons to 13,223 tons last 
year. 

Output of antimony is climbing, too. 
But asbestos production—which could 
be the basis for a big industrv—is 
lagging. ‘That's despite the fact that 
there’s a mountain of high quality 
fiber, which could be mined by open 
pit methods. As for oil resources, a few 
wells have been sunk in rather unlikely 
places. But the Danube basin, which 
oil geologists think is promising, is 
being bypassed because it’s right under 
the noses of the Russians. 
e¢ Promises—Asked about the worth of 
Yugoslav promises to foreign govern 
ments or individuals, Tito insisted on 
his government’s trustworthiness. ‘“Not 
a single case has been recorded in the 
past of the State failing to mect any of 
its obligations.” To date, that’s true 
Yugoslavia has a good record for pay- 
ment of loans, other claims. The Chase 
National Bank extended some credits 
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and was repaid. The Ex-Im Bank is 
receiving regular payments. Seven Eu- 
ropean countries have received $1 1-mil- 
lion in payment for confiscated prop- 
erty. Some $42-million in U.S. claims, 
some of them dubious, have been 
settled for $17-million (Washington 
trimmed its demands because some 
claims couldn’t be documented, and 
also to woo Tito). 


ll. Change in Plans 


Yugoslav planners have until recently 
gone all-out to build up heavy industry 
—and hang the cost. But lately, Tito’s 
economists have taken another look, 
just as they have done in agriculture. 

Tito told sustness week that no 
essential departures from the heavy in- 
dustry plan are expected. He does 
admit a slowup, mainly because of lack 
of machinery and “increased outlays for 
national defense.” 

For example, Yugoslavs have dreamed 
for years of owning a first-class alu- 
aninum industry. All they have now is 
a big building near Zagreb that lacks 
about $30-million worth of machinery. 
They have stepped up electric power 
output by completing 7 power plants, 
plus a grid capable of carrying a lot 
more juice. But 14 other projected 
power plants are slow in appearing. 

The government is pouring millions 

of dollars into four steel mills (produc- 
tion last year: 433,700 tons), hopes one 
of them will eventually turn out 500,- 
000 tons yearly. Trouble is, there’s a 
dearth of coking coal, and some of the 
coke plants now blueprinted will de- 
pend on low-grade lignite, little better 
than peat. 
e Doubts—All of this planned expan- 
sion of heavy industry in a nation of 
farmers leaves foreign observers skep- 
tical. They think it is overambitious. 
It leaves plenty of Yugoslavs skeptical, 
too. They want consumer goods, some 
thing to buy in the stores, rather than 
steel mills that run without coke. The 
average Yugoslav, with a wage of $13 
monthly, can hardly be happy when 
scarcities force prices to $3.30 for a Ib. 
of coffee, $6 a lb. for chocolate, $20 
for cheap, sleazy shoes. 

Recently, Belgrade’s planners have 
begun to pay a little more attention to 
the people’s wants. There’s the dawn- 
ing realization of the need for light in- 
dustry, with talk of a wallboard factory, 
a porcelain and glass plant, other con- 
sumer goods. But it’s a hard wrench for 
any Communist to abandon his big 
projects for little ones. 
¢ Farming—It’s even harder to abandon 
the dream of docile peasants working 
for the state on huge collective farms, 
boosting output steadily vear by year. 
lito’s peasants, however, have proved 
no less tough to handle than those in 
post-revolution Russia. The difference 
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is that Tito has just about given in to 
his farm population, while Stalin ruth- 
lessly crushed his own into the totali- 
tarian mold. 

Tito told Business week that Yugo- 
slav peasants were not being forced 
into collectives, but rather into ‘“coop- 
cratives,” and that on a voluntary basis. 
He firmly disagrees with the Soviet idea 
that the individual, landholding peasant 
is a menace to communism. But he 
does insist that the only way to boost 
production is to have farmers pool 
their land in cooperatives large enough 
for economic production. 


Even this “voluntary” scheme hasn’t 
gone well. Farm output has dropped, 
peasants have resisted the state at every 
turn. Tito now admits that some “‘local 
managers, acting Soviet con- 
cepts,” tried to use force. Those co-op- 
eratives are now being reorganized or 
disbanded entirely, he said. 
¢ Deliveries—Beyond that, Yugoslavia 
has abolished the hated system of 
forced crop deliveries to the govern- 
ment, allowed free marketing on all 
crops but There’s a new tax 
reform to eliminate discriminatory ‘as- 
sessments on peasant’s acreage. 


under 


wool 
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NE OF THE FIRST 
THINGS a new adminis- 
tration will have to do next year 
is to take a fresh look at U.S. for- 
eign economic policy. For a year 
now, no real progress has been 
made in solving Western Europe's 
dollar shortage, which is by all 
odds the No. 1 economic—and per- 
haps political—problem of the 
Western world. All that has been 
done is to plug the dollar gap with 
continued economic aid. 

It’s pretty clear that the policy 
of getting Congress to make econ- 
omic grants for Europe each year 
will run out with the 1952-1953 
foreign aid bill. This policy no 
longer has any solid backing either 
in the U.S. or in Western Europe 
(page 138). 


I"S ONE THING, though, to 

recognize the need for a new 
policy and another to have it 
worked out in Washington. You 
get an inkling of the difficulties 
rom two recent developments in 
the nation’s capital. 

On Monday, President Truman’s 
Materials Policy Commission, 
headed by William S. Paley, made 
some recommendations on _ long- 
term foreign economic _ policy. 
Among other things, the Paley re- 
port called for lower U.S. tariffs 
(cuts to be made without recipro- 
cal concessions from foreign coun- 
tries) and repeal of “Buy American” 
legislation (page 160). 

Almost at the same time the 
Paley. report was released, the 
House of Representatives was run- 
ning off in exactly the opposite 
direction: 

(1) It voted to retain Section 
104 of the Defense Production Act, 
which imposes stiff import quotas 
on fats, oils, and dairy products. 





already has cut U.S. imports of 
foreign cheese by 30%. 

(2) It approved by a vote of 
112 to 43 the Ramsay Amendment 
to the same act. This would limit 
imports of any article whose domes- 
tic production is curtailed by allo- 
cations of scarce materials. 

Ihe Ramsay Amendment was 
designed primaril to cut imports 
of glassware, pottery, cigarette 
lighters, and zippers. But it would 
hit a wide range of other goods. 
U.S. trade officials estimate that 
this amendment would bar $403.4- 
million of imports a year from 
Western Europe alone This 
would be equal to about one-third 
of the economic aid for Europe 
contained in the 1952-53 Mutual 
Security Program recently approved 
by Congress 

The Administration still has a 
chance to stop th imendments 
in the Senate. The best bet now is 
that the cheese amendment will 
stand. The Ramsay Amendment 
probably will be killed outright in 


} 
his so-called “cheese amendment” | 
| 
| 





This “protection offensive” in 
the House shows just how tough a 
political battle the next administra- 
tion will have on its hands if it 
attacks the dollar shortage problem 
with a tariff-cutting policy. 


HERE’S NO DOUBT that a 

further retreat from protection 
by the U.S. could make a sizeable 
dent in the dollar problem. U.S. 
trade experts estimate that present 
trade restrictions keep out at least 
$1-billion a year of imports. They 
figure that if tariff, customs, and 
“Buy American” barriers were com- 
pletely scrapped, U.S. imports 
would rise by $750-million in the 
first year. 
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or... how your:alternate steel problems can profit 


from a Republic Suggestion 


Stumped by government restrictions on the alloy steel grades you've 
been using for years? Faced with the problem of working out 
machining and heat-treating procedures on alternate alloys...carbon 
or stainless steel? ; 

Call in the Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service. A Republic 
Field Metallurgist, backed up by the Republic Mill and Laboratory 
Metallurgists, will work with your metallurgist to make the switch 
to alternate alloys easier. 

You will be working with the leading producer of alloy steels. We'll 
gladly use our experience to help you get all the benefits from the 
alloys now available. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Ye 


3- DIMENSION 
Metallurgical Service 
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Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels—Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig fron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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Cut Packing and Shipping Costs. 
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NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Britain’s scheme to weld a Central 
African Federation (BW—Jul.7'51 
pl+46) out of the Rhodesias and Nyasa 
land got a boost last week. A White 
Paper assured Africans that they will 
lose no rights under federation. Idea 
behind the plan is to form a larger, more 
workable economic unit and to protect 
Central Africans from the advance of 
South African Jim Crowism. 

. 
Canada’s St. Lawrence Seaway project 
might prove a boon to some British 
firms. If present negotiations pan out, 
British electrical and enginecring equip- 
ment manufacturers look for some 
$410-million in ntracts. 

* 
African aluminum may result from 
talks now going between Montreal’s 
Aluminum Limited, British interests, 
and the Gold Coast government. The 
plan: harness the Volta River with a 
$420-million hydroelectric scheme, use 
Gold Coast bauxite reserves. 

* 
Brazilian business: New drafts drawn 
on Brazilian importers shrank to $26- 
million in May, down from an April 
level of $35.3-million—result of the tight 
import curbs slapped on U. S. products 
over the past few months. But Brazil 
still owes U.S. exporters a thumping 
$173-million in unpaid debts (BW— 
Jun.21°52,p158 Brazil's top dollar 
earner—the coff rop—may be in some 
danger. Planters are worried about a 
cold wave that’s chilling Sao Paulo 
and Parna state . . Interamerican 
Finance & Investment Co., a joint proj- 
ect of the Chase Bank, the Rockefellers’ 
International Basic. Economy Corp., 
and 12 Brazilian banks, have Sadeant 
charter from the Rio government. 
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@ siric PREVIEWS 


A food processor has found 
G-E silicone rubber ideal for 
conveyor belting in his 
processing plant. It's inert 
and can withstand high 
oven heat. 


WHAT CAN 
G-E SILICONES 
CONVEY TO 


YOU? 


@ Did you know that General Electric silicone rubber 


can be used for conveyor belting where high heat is a factor? 


G-E SILICONES FIT 
INTO YOUR FUTURE 


It’s being done—thanks to the phenomenal heat-resistance 
(up to 500 F) imparted by silicones Similarly, 

. Let us send you 
another manufacturer is now using G-E silicone rubber booklet—The Si 
wheels to transport hot glass. that describes. son 


. ' things which have 
G-E silicones are capable of conveying ideas as well as c ' 


with G-E silicones 
things. Their remarkable properties have brought new ways RP ERE RO 
of improving products and processes to many industries. profit from the use of th 
Thev've made possible new auto and furniture polishes; , : unusual materials. Just 
a new class of electrical insulation; new uses for rubber-like . the coupon! 
material; new paints; new mold-release and axti-sticking 
agents; new water repellents. G-E silicones are a new 
class of materials with tremendous potential for development 
—one that every manufacturer will want to investigate. General Electric Company 
Section 130-3A 
Waterford, N. Y. 
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“We trapped noise 
in this Buffalo Bank !”’ 


says: ALVIN C. HODDICK* 


HANDSOME, dignified job of sound-conditioning was done on 


A. the ceiling of the Marine Trust Bank Branch office shown below 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Washington wonders today if the crystal gazers of 1948 weren't right. 
JUNE 28, 1952 They predicted that 1952 would be the crisis year in the East-West struggle. 
That prediction was based just on the assumption that Soviet strength 
would be at its peak relative to Western strength in 1952. It took no ac- 
A count of the additional tension raised by present plans to rearm West 
BUSINESS Germany and the situation in Korea. 

A mounting crisis, however, doesn’t mean inevitable war. Washing- 

WEEK ton and London are still betting against it. 

e 

The frenzy of the Kremlin’s “‘Hate America’ campaign, dinned into 
Russian ears 24 hours daily, has caused some of the current jitters. 

Some gloomy observers say it’s to prepare the Soviet homefront for 
war. The Kremlin is apparegtly trying to mobilize the Russian people en 
masse, organizing huge meetings in every city, passing resolutions—the 
Communist equivalent of torchlight parades. Pessimists point out that 
the Soviets never draw the masses into foreign affairs unless they're about 
to act. 

Others say the drumbeating is merely to distract Russians from do- 
mestic economic troubles, and possibly scare and divide Western Europe. 




















a 
The U. S.’s new get-tough policy in Korea reflects the view that the 
Russians don’t want an all-out war. 








Bombing the Yalu power stations was proposed by the Pentagon a 
year ago. The State Dept. and our Allies vetoed the scheme, afraid it 
might bring the Soviets into the fight. 

Now, apparently, we figure that the Russians won’t react violently. 
But we've got to expect some kind of retaliation—limited though it may be. 

. 

There’s slim hope in Washington that pasting the power plants will 
soften the Communists at the truce tents. 

But the U.S. feels it has nothing to lose by toughening up. The go- 





easy policy certainly hasn’t produced any results. 

So there may be more bombing of industrial targets in North Korea, 
perhaps stepped-up ground fighting. But there’s no chance of an important 
United Nations offensive. And the Yalu River frontier will still be sacred. 








s 
The Yalu bombing is putting Secretary Acheson on the spot in London. 





The Air Force sweep brought fireworks in Pafliament from the Labor- 
ites. Churchill had to admit ruefully that London wasn’t consulted. The 
liberal Manchester Guardian warns that if heavy fighting starts again in 
Korea, the United Nations will get credit for striking the first blow. 

All this furor could make it tougher for Acheson to keep the lid on 
European demands for Big Four talks with Moscow. 








a 
Some kind of pow-wow with the Russians is a pretty sure bet before 
the summer is out. Look at the lineup: 





(1) West Germany’s Adenauer is running into more trouble. One 
of his cabinet ministers this week insisted on immediate talks with 
Moscow. Chances are dimming that Adenauer can get ratification of the 
German treaties with the West unless the Russians are given another chance 

_ to show their hand. 


PAGE 147 : (2) French foreign minister Schuman’‘s support in the National As- 
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sembly is eroding because of the German problem. He’s under heavy pres- 
sure to promote a Big Four parley. (Insiders say he'll resign soon.) 


(3) Britain's Labor party wants another round of negotiations, too. 
* 


Acheson will have economic problems to tussle with, too. 

Britain’s grave economic situation was starkly put to him and his 
advisers by the Churchill government. 

That doesn’t mean Churchill is out for new aid or a new loan beyond 
the $400-million earmarked for Britain under the new foreign aid bill. 

But London is counting heavily on U.S. offshore procurement con- 
tracts. Two fat orders for British industry are now pending, involving tanks 
and aircraft for NATO forces on the continent. 

— 











The simmering Middle East is on the Acheson London agenda. But you 
can discount rumors that Britain is set to dump its commitments there into 
Washington’s lap. 

True, if a Middle East defense bloc is set up, the U.S. will foot the bill 
for strengthening the Arab states. Over a period of years, that would ease 
Britain’s burden. 

But plans can’t be implemented as long as London aind Egypt are 
squabbling over the Sudan. (Latest word: no settlement in sight) 

a 

The African diamond sales monopoly is back in business. The all- 
powerful De Beers syndicate has signed a peace treaty with Dr. John William- 
son, Canadian owner of rich mines in Tanganyika. 

Last January, Williamson refused to sell his output to the De Beers 
group, wanted higher prices for his gems than the cartel allowed. Recently, 
however, free-market premiums for the diamonds dropped sharply, made 
an agreement easier. 

Meanwhile, a potful of Williamson diamonds is sitting in London, 
further depressing prices. 














Agrarian reform in Guatemala frightens foreign investors and local 





landholders alike. 





The new law, passed last week, is basically a land nationalization 
scheme. It provides for state expropriation of all uncultivated plantation 
land. The government will rent it out to landless peasants. 

* 

This may mean more grief for United Fruit Co., already beset by 
political troubles and windstorms. Here’s what Unifruitco and other: planta- 
tion owners face: 

¢ Possible expropriation of company labor camps and land set aside for 


. future development. 


¢ A labor shortage—as part-time plantation workers decide they can get 
along merely by cultivating their own plots. 
7 
Granted, land reform is needed in many Latin American nations. None- 
theless, if land nationalization, Guatemala-style, is tried elsewhere, U. S. 





investors will shy away from the area. 


That will slow down more than badly-needed agricultural modernization 
Oil, and other mineral development will suffer, too. 
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While so proudly we hail — 


--» Pause to Remember 


The nation joyously salutes the vast 
army of people responsible for the crea- 
tion of America’s thrilling new super- 
liner, S.S. UNITED STATES, and wishes 
her officers and men godspeed on their 
great vessel’s illustrious life ahead. 
Before the whistles’ din is over at her 
memorable commencement, let all of us 
pause to remember that this fine begin- 
ning is only a beginning—that the security 
of this nation demands a continuing inter- 


est in a truly strong Merchant Marine. 

Before the cheers fade, remember too, 
that the highly-skilled team of naval 
architects, engineers, and artisans who 
made the S.S. UNITED STATES a nauti- 
cal masterpiece will waste their talents at 
bare drawing boards and in empty ship- 
yards unless the American people sustain 
the shipbuilding program which is de- 
signed to secure America’s lifeline on 
the seas. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Company is honored to have designed the boilers for the 
UNITED STATES, for its notable forerunner, the AMERICA, and for thousands 
of other U.S. Naval-and Merchant ships of all classes since 1875. The Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORT MEN EXPECT THE... 


Biggest Season Yet: 55-Million Americans 


Ihe outlook for summer vacations 
has travel men kicking their heels. “It 
looks like everv family with $20 is 
planning a trip,” says one. 

Holiday-happy Americans seem bent 
on breaking records, which will take 
some doing in view of last vear’s $12- 
billion binge. About 52-million people 
took some sort of trip in 1951. This 
year, travel experts see 55-million men, 
women, and children—a third of the 
nation—on the move between June and 
September 
¢ More of Everything—Practically ev- 
eryone in the vacation business is 
wearing a smile. ‘Tours of all kinds 
are filling up early. Advance bookings 
at most resorts are as good as 1951 
or pulling ahead of it. The American 
Automobile Assn. sees a 10% gain 
in motor travel. Railroad traffic is up 
about the same amount, and Grey- 
hound Bus Lines reports tour sales al- 
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most 25% over this time last year. Ship 
space is tight on most runs; European 
trips are sold out until mid-August. 
Flight bookings show a gain of 6% 
to 20% over last year. 

Chere are plenty of takers in every 
price range. The biggest demand is 
for moderate-priced accommodations, 
but plushy setups are popular, too, es 
pecially for foreign travel. Tourist 
class Atlantic air flights are a tremen 
dous hit, but they aren’t hurting stand- 
ard-fare flights. 
¢ Vacation Funds—Despite the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the high cost 
of living, almost everyone seems to 
have money saved up for a spree. More- 
over, this vear an estimated 42-million 
workers will be eligible for paid vaca- 
tions. Aggressive travel promotion has 
made the most of economic and psy- 
chological factors. Gimmicks such 
as special transportation rates and eco 
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A major aspect of the trend is the 
spectacular boot n foreign travel 
up an estimated over 1951. Eu 
rope is the apple of every travel agent’s 
eve, and this year American trafic in 
that direction is slated to top even the 
1950 Holy Year high—300,000 (BW— 
Mar.8’52,p78). People are already 
booking for 1953, with the June cor- 
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HY A 
American travel to Europe this year 
may top Holy Year high of 1950. 


4 
»n the Move 


onation of Queen Elizabeth in mind. 
I'he Caribbean islands are well on the 
way to becoming a key summer as 
well as winter resort spot (BW—Mar.8 
’51,p82), while Bermuda is chalking 
up higher scores every year. 

¢ Up North, Down South—A less fa 
vorable exchange rate for Americans in 
Canada doesn’t seem to have put much 
of a crimp in travel prospects north of 
the border. In fact, Canada, which 
took in more American tourist dollars 
than any other foreign country in 195) 
—$262-million—is looking for a slight 
gain. Meanwhile, better highways and 
air service have given Mexico a big 
boost. 

The U.S. territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska were headed for their biggest 
year in history until a Pacific Coast 
maritime strike came along and stopped 
liner service a few weeks ago. Stepped- 
up promotion is a factor, and transcon- 
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About 85% 
by car. M 


2 


5 Rent-a-car outfits in many parts of the 
world have tie-ins with airlines. 
tinental aircoach makes the first leg 
of the trip easy for Easterners. Agen- 
cies offering packaged tours to Alaska 
have been turning people away because 
of the short supply of hotel rooms. 
¢ Car Travel—Typical American vaca- 
however, will still climb into 
the family car to take a look at the 
continental U.S. AAA estimates that 
ibout 85% of vacation travel is by car. 
Moreover, a shift to more mobile vaca- 
tions is noticeable around the country. 
People go farther, make shorter stops. 
“They are traveling so far and so fast 
that they need a vacation after their 
vacation,” says an AAA man. 

he latest twist in both foreign and 
domestic vacationing is to travel big 
distances by plane or ship, then rent 
a car for local sightseeing. National 
rent-a-car outfits, which have uniform 
credit systems and tie-ins with the air- 
lines, are making the arrangement con- 
venient and attractive. American Air- 
lines says that this year, as against 1951, 
about 60% more air passengers are 
renting cars. 


tioners, 


Florida thinks this summer's vacation 
business will top last year's by 39%. 


What with all the wheel-borne trip- 
pers, there has been a rapid growth of 
motels, motor courts, and cabin col- 
onies. Many of them have all the com 
forts of good hotel accommodations. 
¢ Baiting the Hook—Railroads, cager 
to swell their share in the tourist bo- 
nanza, will dangle new bait this season. 
From June 25 to Oct. 22, fourteen 
big Eastern roads are slashing round 
trip coach fares for trips of roughly 100 
miles or over. Small groups of at least 
three adults will get a flat 25% dis 
count. Parents will be able to take 
children under 12 along free and those 
under 16 for half-fare. (Ordinarily 
children 5 to 11 pay half-fare, 12 and 
over, full-fare.) 
¢ The Regions—Here’s the forecast for 
various parts of the country compiled 


6 


-- by BUSINESS WEEK reporters: 


New York State, which figures it did 
about a $1.9-billion tourist business last 
year, expects to do at least as well this 
time. Resort bookings are up, and 
the turnout over Memorial Day—de- 
spite heavy rain—was a whopper. With 
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MO-PAC 


..Dome Coaches this Summe 


MO-PAC’S beautiful new planetarium-dome coaches add a new 
dimension to travel pleasure. You'll see a// the scenery, a wide 
and swiftly changing panorama, with a boundless bright sky over- 
head. Nights are equally thrilling... a pattern of shimmering stars 
.+. well worth waiting up for. 


Enjoy Dome Coaches 
on these Eagles 


*% THE TEXAS EAGLES between St. Louis, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Austin, and San Antonio. 


*% THE COLORADO EAGLE between St. Louis, 


Kansas City, and Colorado. 





*%& THE MISSOURI RIVER EAGLE between 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and Omaha. 


R. J. McDERMOTT, General Passenger Traffic Manager, 
1601 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
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')..everybody here works for you”’ 


*‘We have 2,000 people here at SPS. One out 
of 6 works at nothing but quality control. 

“But that’s not enough. We insist every 
operator be his own inspector. You’d be sur- 
prised how quality goes up that way. If he 
spoils a part, he has to sign the rerun order 


himself. One result is that credits for quality rejec- 
tion average less than a quarter of 1% a year.” 








UNBRAKO Socket 
Head Cap Screw 








check everything from incoming stock to 
outgoing products. 

This painstaking care pays off—for you. 
When you buy SPS UNBRAKO FASTENERS, 
you are assured of getting the best money 
can buy. It will pay you to address your 


fastener problems to us. Write STANDARD PRESSED 


STEEL Company, Jenkintown 57, Pennsylvania. 


Quality is never taken for granted at SPS. Half 
a million dollars’ worth of test equipment—from 


simple ring gauges to photomicroscopes—helps us 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





More Time Off 


This year more plant 
workers than ever before will 
get vacations with pay—and 
they will be longer. 


j ‘PRATAP 


The big postwar trend toward more 
liberal plant vacation policies is still go- 
ing strong. This year, more companies 
are giving employees paid vacations. 
And the average vacation will be longer. 
¢ Leisure With Pay—Spot surveys made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics tell 
part of the stor In Denver, BLS 
found that November, 1951, some 
97.7 of plant workers with two to 
15 vears of- e received paid vaca- 
tions, compa vith 94.2% two years 
earlier. The figure for office workers 
rose from 97.4% to 99.6% in the same 
period 

A similar study in San Francisco 
showed a ga f about 2% for plant 
workers bet January, 1950, and 
January, 1951 
e Extended r vacations are com- 
ing up for rs in a number of 

e cities. Gen lectric Co.’s jet engine 

BROWN & ROOT fills plant in Cin ti has upped vacation 
time for 15 mplovees from two 
weeks to thr Similar moves have 
ral Detroit firms, and 


e ° f e d been made | 
prescriptions...for industry ase being considered in Atlanta’ and 
San Francis Rvan Aircraft of Linda 
Vista, Calif., t vear tacked an extra 


Whatever the nature of your project, be it three days ts 12-day vacation and 


‘ a , sick-leave tin 
pipe line, petroleum plant, chemical plant, or Cleveland is trying out a new angle, 


public utility, Brown & Root’s tremendous permitted by tl il Wage Stabiliza- 
backlog of experience can serve you well. tion Board ally, workers get a 

weck’s vacat ive work davs) after 
A glance at the record shows that the biggest one vear on t b, two weeks after 
names in industry have utilized Brown & five vears. The pattern now pretty gen- 


f. ; ‘ , i erally allows t work davs for the 
Root’s services time and again. This fact is a | Get che maaths. Sve deve tor ene sual 


graphic demonstration oi the statement, ‘““The and an added for every succeeding 
: . : l il ft iplovee gets 

Brown-Bilt trade-mark is synonymous with ‘ or loyee gets 10 work 

. ” davs tor fi 

job-well-done. e Shutdowns—Meanwhile, _ plantwide 

If your firm contemplates construction or ex- vacation shutdowns which mobilization 


4 ‘ checked last r are coming back—at 
pansion now or in the near future, a call from least in the East and Midwest. In up- 


you will put Brown & Root plant- | state New York, quite a few more plants 

planning experts at your disposal. this vear will ill vacations at once. 

Thev feel it more efficient to close 

down for th ication period than try 

to struggle along all summer without 
some kev p inel 

A National Metal Trades Assn. sur- 

BROWN & ROOT Inc vey of 60 plants in Greater Boston 

’ “ shows 62 ll close for production 

’ workers’ vacat is against 40% in 

BROWN-BILT 4 1950 and 5 me 30 vears ago. Shut- 

Pp. ©. BOX 3,FHOUSTON . news downs are ncreasing this year in 

Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 

CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT and Chicago 
@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. ¢ Perfect Timing—The most popular 


Associate Companies | seOWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. vacation month is still July, usually the 
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Instant Acting 


LOST TIME! 


elimmares de 
pressure plate bolts / 


LOST TIME! 


SHUEEO PO ae 


SHU HUI 


hiiathine Wivtha Suc 


FORNIA 


HERE'S AN IDEA that saves hours of time! Fre- 
quently, top pressure plates on forming dies 
are bolted in place. Nuts must be loosened 
and re-tightened each time the work is shifted 
or removed from the die. A full day’s opera- 
tion means a sizable time loss just tightening 
and loosening nuts. 

Top clamping cylinders on the Hufford 
Bulldozer dispense with this waste. The cyl- 
inders act instantly, securing the top die plate 
in place and overcoming deflection. Release, 
and the top plate is freed for easy workpiece 
removal. The entire overhead unit may be 
removed for conventional bulldozing. 


AUTOMATIC STROKE LIMITER automatica,'y halts 
horizontal pressing ram at any pre-set posi- 
tion. Settings may be rapidly approximated 
with the motor driven, lead-screw type ship- 
per rod. Final micrometer settings are by 
graduated hand-wheel. 


RAM POSITION INDICATOR continuously shows 
ram position to .010” from any desired start- 
ing position. 











Pe ate 
kite. i. 


Put a packaging “floor” 


> under your product 


Asphalt tile is tough, and durable—once it’s installed. 
But until it is cemented to a solid surface, this 
popular building material is subject to breakage. 


That’s why “KENTILE" is shipped in a well-cushioned 
H & D double wall corrugated box. This extra strong, 
lightweight box provides extra protection to 

the product. Economically it lowers shipping charges 
and reduces breakage to an absolute minimum. 


The H & D Package Laboratory is ready to engineer a better 
shipping box for your product . . . a box that will protect 
your product in transit and help to promote and merchandise 
it. Write for free booklet, “How To Pack It.” 

Hinde & Dauch, 5207 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


3 5 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Authority on Packaging 
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A Seat With a View 


Travelers over the 
watha routes will g 
of view when the 
dome double-dex 
level, extending 
the car, will be 


heat resistant 
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Milwaukee Road’s Hia- 
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FARM MECHANIZATION ESTABLISHES THE TREND TOWARD... 


Bigger Crops, Fewer and Fewer Men 


Remember Henry Wallace and the 
Plow-Under of the Little Pigs? Well, 
there’s been a plow-under of farm labor, 
too (cover). 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
situation is this: Since the early 1930's, 
we've increased farm output nearly 
40% and, at the same time, released 
30% of the manpower (and woman- 
power) needed to grow crops. Those 
workers have left the farm and are now 
finding their livelihood in trade and 
industry. 

It all goes back to Automatic Amos, 
the Rube Goldberg of farm folklore. 
Remember him? How he hitched the 
cows’ tails together so that Swishing 
at flies powered the new milking 
machine he had invented? (“Biggest 
thing since the McCormick reaper 
. . . Only thing is, how to git cows 
onto it.’’) 

Amos didn’t stop there. When the 
cow stepped into her stall, her weight 
on the floor boards started a belt that 
brought hay down from the mow. The 
same belt, with a little counterweight- 
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ing, carried the milk buckets to the 
milkhouse. 

¢ Revolution—Mechanization—on this 
somewhat more practical level—explains 
why today’s farms give jobs to only 7- 
million, people (monthly average for the 
year, including the boss farmer him- 
self). The switch from horses to trac- 
tors (chart, above) revolutionized even 
the sources and spreading of fertilizer. 

As recently as 1910, farmers and 
farm laborers made up more than 30% 
of the country’s labor force. Now they 
total only a bit over 10%. 

All this has been tremendously im- 
portant to industry as well as to the 
farmer. Harry Ober in the Monthly 
Labor Review for July, 1950, summed 
up the trend: 

“The past 50 years have witnessed 
extensive mechanization and improve- 
ments in farm methods. These have 
resulted in increased productivity and 
increased the availability of farmers for 
industrial employment. In fact, because 
of the higher birth rate on farms and 
the continued decline in farm labor re- 


quirements, the farm population has 
become a major source of industrial 
labor supply. Recent developments in 
mechanization of cotton picking and 
accompanying changes in cotton cultiva- 
tion and other preparatory steps pre- 
sage further important shifts of farm 
youth into industrial employment. 

“In the absence of extensive indus- 
trial training in farming regions, the 
flow of labor from these areas has been 
and is likely to continue to be mainly 
into unskilled and semiskilled occu- 
pations.” 
¢ New Qualities—There has been a 
change in the number and size of 
farms, too. The 64-million fans of 
1920 embraced 950-million acres of 
which 350-million acres were cultivated. 
The number of farms since has de- 
clined to about 5.8-million with about 
1.2-billion acres. But we're getting our 
increased output from just about the 
same area—little more than 350-million 
acres of cropped land through more in- 
tensive cultivation. 

Though the tilled acreage is little 
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Helping Management 
+o beat bottlenecks 


There’s a sure way out of bottlenecks 
that keep materials from flowing 
quickly and economically. 

Yale Materials Handling Equip- 
ment beats such bottlenecks... and in 
doing so often cuts costs as much as 
75%. With Yale Hoists and Industrial 
Trucks you produce more... ship 
.. without adding to payroll 
expense. You're in a better position 


more. 


to attain the extra volume needed to 
reach the “break even” point today. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET giving you the Pic- 
ture Story of Yale Materials Handling Equipment 








MAIL THE COUPON IF... 


if vou employ three men or more at 
manual handling in your plant or 
warehouse 


If vou want to move materials or fin- 
ished products from one point to an- 
other . . . faster. 


If you move odd-shaped or unwieldy 
loads that present unusual handling 
problems 


if vou want the benefits of mecha- 
nized handling on a minimum in- 
vestment 








c———"——"- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYS — ~~) 
| The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 146 
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A WAYS PLASTICS HELP 
YOU DESIGN FOR SALES 


Your design decisions 
can cut plant costs, 
speed production, 
improve sales 


You know how much the success of your 
products depends on good design. Recently, 
the Department of Commerce estimated 
that more than half of all new product fail- 
ures are caused by the lack of adequate 
design research. 


So, whether you are bringing out a new 
product—or redesigning an old one for faster 
selling—look to your designer to help you 
cut costs and improve product efficiency 
with good design. 


Today, more than ever before, plastics are 
materials that can pay off in lower costs... 
faster, more efficient production ... product 
improvement... and more sales. 

In a new Report to Management, just <a 
published by Monsanto, there is a thorough 3 a 
study of four essential steps to successful me at 
product development and an up-to-date re- : 
view of the part plastics are today playing PROGRAM 


as basic engineering materials. If you would F REE—REP ORT T0 MANAGEMENT: 


like a copy, with no strings attached, just “A Four-Point Program for Product 


use the handy coupon. 
Development and Design.” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Room 1214, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your report, “A Four-Point Program for Product Development 
and Design.” 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Name & Title 
Company 


Address 





City, Zone, State 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND eee eeee#ee%eeeeeeeee® 





(1950 Production as Percentage of known reserves) 


I. ‘ . +. we're using up our reserves faster 
than other free countries; furthermore .. . 


GMMR THE UNITED STATES 
i ’ OTHER FREE COUNTRIES 


PETROLEUM COPPER 





SOURCE: PMPC 


1975 Estimated percent increase over 1950 
.- «by 1975, our consumption 
wu May rise this much: — 
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Prospect for the U.S.: Permanen 


President Truman’s Materials Pol servation programs of the early New 3ut t p the Sun 
icy Commission this week capped a Deal planners day-supp! f gs r—that 
vear and a half of work in a field that ¢ Nothing Sudden—The commission _ the | 
has never really been explored before is made up of five nongovernment dry of ke 
It published a five-volume, 813-page men, headed by William S. Paley, ‘Absol 
report on the long-range materials out hairman of the board of_Columbia I'he 
look for the U.S Broadcasting System. Palev and_ his lem li 

Ihe report forecasts increasing dc leagues see a doubling of the U.S * Rock Botto ny 
mand for almost all types of material, conomy in the next 25 years. In their real sts of 
pinpoints some painful shortages that report, they spell out what this can  clining—that 
may not be verv far off (charts Its mean to minerals and materials pro hours of 
recommendations for federal action are ducers, power suppliers, agriculture, required 
just about as breathtaking as the farm mstruction, and all the fabricating in ful form 

: 


programs and the water and soil con-  dustries ports, tl 
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“The palin Pacaniieatn expects material use like that be- 


ye cause it figures the economy 


will grow this much by 1975: 


Percentage Increase from 1950 to 1975 


Number of Dwelling Units in Use 


te fe pte in Use 


Demand for New Producers’ 
Durable Equipment ................ 50 


Demand for New Passenger Cars ......... 15 


Detand tor New Appiiantes ............ 50 


Demand for New Automobiles and Trucks. . 





Y 


Demand for New Railroad Equipment .....100 


Demand for New Agriculture Machinery . 





Construction Each Year (total) 


‘Residential Construction . . 


Private Nonresidential Construction 


Demand for New Consumers’ Durables .... 40 


Printing and Publishing 


Paints .... 


Shipbuilding 


Demand for New Telephone Equipment ; 


eerereer eee eeeeeeore 75 





ie kas ae 


Fast-Growing Products (Aircraft, Plastics, Insecticides, etc.) .. . .400% 


ee" 


hortages 


materials has slowed. In fact, for some 
materials it has already stopped, and 
for others it has been reversed. 

The real threat this poses is that ris- 
ing cost of -materials—reflecting declin 
ing productivity in the industries that 
produce raw materials—will rob the na- 
tion of the benefit of its continually 
rising productivity in fabricating and 
manufacturing. 
¢ What to Do?—To the question 
“How do we meet these huge increases 
in demand for materials?” the com- 
mission has several answers: New, ex- 
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panded 
nical and economic research; new, ex- 
panded use of subsidies, grants, and 
loans; new legislation in many areas. 

It’s hard to say right now what im 
mediate results can be expected from 
the report. Certainly not much in this 
election year. But this seems certain: 
Che Paley report will become the basis 
on which dozens of government-indus- 
try disputes or agreements will grow 
for years to come. 


The Assumption 


he commission assumes the U.S. 
economy will continue to grow as it 
has ip, the past, and concludes that the 


government programs of tech- 


problem of materials shortages—sharply 
spotlighted for the first time during 
World War Il—will become worse dur- 
ing the years ahead. 

Roughly, the commission reports, 
the requirements of the U.S. economy 
in 1975 will look something like this: 

¢ Demand for minerals will al- 
most double; 

¢ Demand for energy in all forms— 
oil, coal, electricity—will double; 

¢ Demand for industrial water will 
increase 170% 

e Demand for agricultural prod- 
ucts will rise about 40%; 

e Demand for timber will increase 
about 10%; 

e Demand for a host of “new and 
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= Employment Sern 


Your 
personal “requirements met "aan our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
po »sition. We have the know-how and nation- 

le contacts to negotiate successfully for you. 
De tails on request. Jepson Executive Service. 
(Est. 1939) 1806 Porter *Bide.. Kansas City 2. 
Wanted == 
Brazil: Technical ~~ Dev 
American Chemical engineer, 30, single, con- 
English, Portuguese, Spanish per- 
} years: Process equipment, packaging 
\inery synthetic-natural adhesives, chem!- 
tallies, instrumentation Supervisory 
Ability, character and personality 
erage Top references. Aces Employ- 
R. 7 de Abril 264 (# 601A), 


he > 





Positi 





nt Agency 

Paulo, Brazil 

Construction 
relating 


wT “Taalnaasecanmantioneed te 
toft xP 
management ideas, layout 
process with design engineering; awarding 
netruction, equipment, & mechanical con- 
1cts, plus supervision entire project to com- 
etion at controlled cost. 25 years’ fleld and 
inagement experience — specializing process- 
« plants, modernization and maintenance. De- 
‘res connection growth organization—foods, 
remicals, pharmaceuticals, allied flelds—hav- 
« integrated program construction and main- 
nance for years ahead; or contractor special- 
ne chemical process plants. Well versed— 
wer, refrigeration, steam, piping, and sanita- 
ym. Excellent record as Project, Division, and 
( ef Engineer B.S. Arch, Engr. Wiil Relo- 
cate t or abroad. Write without obligation, 
J son Executive Service, Porter Bldg., Kansas 
it 
Executive Secretary, Female, fluent English, 
’ German. Record outstanding; positions 
and abroad Experience management, 
retail Excellent references. Looking 
Box 4632, Business 





teresting employment. 


Mark eting E 


ry ee 





12 yeors execu- 
e experience; Sales Management, Purchas- 
ng. Inventory, Production, Distribution Con- 
1. College man, age 33, married. Energetic, 


proven record. Box 4412. 


=== Sellin 
Philadelphia 


es additional technical line to sell directly 
n ~ ustry. D & B rated. Box 4645, Business 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


x- oy Incorporated is your Detroit Office and 
oratory for Quality Co Control on materials 
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Microphotegraphic, and Radiographic Testing. 
Phone or write for complete information on our 
8 ey es, 13931 Oakland Ave., Highland Park 3, 
gan. TOwnsend 9-5400. 
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m at a first year $15,000 —_ L. Cc. 
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- Term Lease.—20,000 ft. 
ssession. Well sea ore ay two- Pi... 34 
rial building. Unlimited load first floor, 1256 Ib. 
’ load second floor. Fully sprinklered, 
m heated, plenty daylight. Separate store- 
ms and foreman’'s offices on both floors. Ap- 
nate 1600 sq. ft. up-to-date office space 
hree private offices. Suitable for general 
ae turing and warehousing. Bacharach 
popresnens Co., 7301 Penn Ave., 
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The commission sug- 
gests government action in 
scores of fields .. .” 

COMMISSION starts on p. 160 


expanding raw materials”—chemicals, 
plastics, insecticides—may zoom. 

Sources of supply to meet these huge 
requirements just aren’t in sight at this 
time. Note how 1950 consumption 
compares with estimated 1975 require- 
ments on such key items as cobalt, 
chromium, magnesium, titanium and 
cadmium, copper (charts). 
¢ Weighty Item—The commission’s 
concrete suggestions to the President 
on meeting the problem include a 
huge wrap-up of government actions in 
scores of fields. Many of the proposals 
have been heard before; others are 
brand new. But, regardless of this, the 
new presentation as part of a single co- 
ordinated plan gives the proposals more 
weight than they would have had other- 
wise. 

Moreover, the report gains weight 
from the inclusion of source material 
and information from a great many 
blue-chip sources outside the govern- 
ment: private companies such, as Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Universal Oil Products 
Co., Standard Oil Development Co. on 
coal, petroleum, and gas; Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School on experience of 
private investors abroad; research di- 
rectors of companies and research in- 
stitutes on technological problems; 
questionnaires to hundreds of com- 
panies in the metals, minerals, lumber, 
paper, and pulp industries. : 

These people may well disagree with 
many of the recommendations for gov- 
ernment action—but most would agree 
with the factual underpinning and the 
statement of the critical situation. 


ll. The Recommendations 


The remedies and preventive meas- 
ures that the commission suggests for 
this situation are designed “to insure 
an adequate and dependable flow of 
materials at the lowest cost consistent 
with the national security and with the 
welfare of friendly nations.” The com- 
mission would like to give the National 
Security Resources Board the job of 
riding herd on the program. 

Here’s a boil-down of some of the 
key recommendations: 

¢ On expanding U.S. supplies: 

Minerals—More mapping, prospect- 
ing, research on minerals discovery. 
New leasing policies on federal lands. 
Federal loans and grants to prospectors 
and small mining operations. 

Timber—Federal regulation of cut- 
ting practices in five years if states don’t 
meet federal standards. More federal 
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research on fire-fighting, insects, cut- 
ting practices. 

Oil - coal - electric power — Subsidize 
companies who undertake to produce 
oil from shale, perhaps by oe 
cost of hauling to markets with federa 
funds. Federal funds to aid coal min- 
ing and coal-use technology. High 
priority to proposed hydropower devel- 
opments on Columbia, Niagara, and 
St. Lawrence Rivers. (Atomic “and solar 
energy is discounted as giving any real 
help by 1975 

onstruction—Federal building codes 
should be established, based on per- 
formance requirements, not specific 
materials. 

¢ On expanding foreign resources: 

Taxes—U.S. tax laws should be 
changed to encourage investment 
abroad. 

Tariffs—Laws should permit Presi- 
dent to remove tariff on any critical 
material when necessary. 

U.S. buying—Permanent agency 
should be created to make long-term 
contracts with foreign suppliers, give 
funds to finance production abroad. 

Study groups—More international as- 
sociations of experts—like those we al- 
ready have for rubber, tin, wool. 

e General recommendations: 

Research—Economic and _ technical 
research should be stepped up with 
federal funds 

Stockpiling—Should be made perma- 
nent. 

St. Lawrence Seaway—Should be de- 
veloped. 


The Sources 


Together with Paley on the commis- 
sion are (1) George R. Brown of Hous- 
ton, Tex., a mining engineer, presi- 
dent of Brown Engineering Corp. and 
chairman of the board of Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp.; (2) Arthur H. Bun- 
ker of New York City, president of 
Climax Molybdenum Co. and director 
of Lehman Brothers; (3) Eric Hodgins 
of New York City, writer and editor 
for Fortune Magazine; (4) Edward S. 
Mason of Cambridge, Mass., dean of 
Harvard’s School of Public Administra- 
tion and vice-president of American 
Economic Assn 
e Five Volumes—The commission’s 
report is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. It breaks down something like 
this: 

Vol. I: “Foundations for Growth and 
Security”—general summary. 

Vol. II: “The Outlook for Key Com- 
modities”—mainly metals and minerals. 

Vol. III: “The Outlook for Energy 
Sources”—oil, coal, hydropower. 

Vol. IV: “The Promise of Technol- 
ogy”—research report. 

Vol. V: “Selected Reports to the 
Commission”—special problems. 
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THE TREND 


Oil to Burn 


When President Truman vetoed the bill that would 
have given offshore oil lands to the individual states he 
made two familiar points: 

* Our known oil reserves are rapidly running out and 
nobody knows how much more can be found. 

* We need to set aside part of what is left so we will 
surely have supplies in case of emergency. 

Those ideas carried no shock. The belief that our oil 
reserves face exhaustion is accepted by many people, 
including some few in the oil industry. They have be- 
lieved it for years, regardless of the fact that all that 
time the number of automobiles using gasoline was 
increasing, the number of houses heated with oil was 
growing, the diesel engine powered with oil was pushing 
out the steam engine fired with coal. 

It is high time to resolve this paradox and get at the 
truth. Either (1) the common belief is correct, and 
business ought to be stepping up its research on new 
fuels; or (2) it is wrong and the industries that depend 
on a steady oil supply have sta’ ed their faith on informa- 
tion that hasn’t been ac quately explained to the pi lic. 

We bet on the industries. They know that research 
and new techniques: have brought about a revolution 
which affects both the oil supply and the ways of think- 
ing about it. In the light of that revolution, President 
Truman’s attitude on oil reserves is that of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s day. 

Geology, chemistry, and economics, with an assist 
from two hot wars and a cold one, have changed all 
this. The tale of what has happened can be found in 
a remarkable study made recently by the National 
Petroleum Council. Called Petroleum Productive 
Capacity, it speaks directly to any citizen who works 
and lives by oil, and sometimes worries about what may 
happen when the natural resources we now know are 
gone. Its facts-are those of the oil business, but its 
underlying philosophy applies to other minerals. 

Oil is now only one of a series of fuels that chemists 
can interchange. In varying degrees of purity it under- 
lies some 80% of the surface of North America. Its 
elements exist in coal and shale which can be taken 
apart and made to yield more oil. Wells are dug deeper 
than they used to be, and can be dug still deeper. Only 
a small fraction of the possible oil land has been ex- 
plored, and at the present rate it will take centuries to 
probe into the rest. 

For the near future, says the report, available supplies 
of gas and oil will continue to grow rapidly. For the far 
future, large quantities remain to be found, and the 
techniques of finding and producing are on the way up. 
The available supply is so large that long before it is 
used up another form of energy at more attractive prices 
may come along and push oil off the market. 

“In short,” says the Petroleum Council, “the United 
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States and the world can count on increasing supplies of 
oil and gas not only for the next few years, but for the 
foreseeable future, provided that reasonable economic 
incentives, adequate materials, and a favorable climate 
for private investment prevail.” 

That final proviso lies at the heart of the matter. The 
oil business is a prime example of the values that com 
petitive private enterprise supplies. Working on a sub- 
stance that had lain barren for centuries, men found 
profitable ways to build it into a primary source of in- 
dustrial energy that has given America new power and 
mobility. Only as they discovered how to make money 
out of oil did they put it to work for the rest of us. 

The U.S. Geologic. Survey observed that “In the 
United States adequate production has been a direct 
function of economic incentive.” Nobody doubts that 
we. need to keep adequate production going. What is 
less understood is that we also need to keep economic 
incentive alive. 


The Ten Year Look 


The early months of 1952 were marked by a great 
amount of pessimistic talk about business prospects. 
Many businessn.. : had a bad case of jitters. They won- 
dered if business was heading into a general downturn 
this year. 

However, most of them exhibited a surprising amount 
of confidence about the long-term future. The billions 
of dollars they were spending for expansion of plant and 
equipment were proof that they had a fundamental be- 
lief in the growth potential of the U.S. economy. 

This attitude on the part of businessmen here at home 
is in sharp contrast with feelings displayed by business- 
men abroad. Western Europeans tend to throw up their 
hands and ask “What's the use?” They see so many 
discouraging prospects ahead that they don’t have the 
same kind of enthusiasm for bigger and better business. 

American business has turned down European despair 
before now, and won. Twenty years ago management 
refused to buy the idea that this country had got its 
full growth and would be a “static economy” from then 
on. Now, luckily for all of us, it will have no truck with 
the European policy of drifting aimlessly. 

But if business is not to stay static or to drift, it needs 
to plan ahead. Maybe that’s why we at BUSINESS WEEK 
got such a huge and warm response to publication of a 
Special Report to Executives entitled “What Business 
Might Be Like 10 Years From Today” (BW—May24’52, 
p104). 

We think this interest in the economic future is a 
healthy sign. It is one to watch. And it is also one to 
be encouraged. Companies that do not indulge in any 
long range planning now might well begin to undertake 
some kind of program. Those who do prepare and use 
forecasts for one to five years could find it worth their 
while to raise their sights even more. 
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This mated pair of 
FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
is precisely 
engineered for long 
service life in 
helicopters. 


Teamwork like thig_, 
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speeds the day 


The steel-caged testing equipment shown above represents one of 
the stages in the development of a standard ball bearing for the 
rotor cyclic pitch control mechanism of helicopters. It’s located 
in the bearing research laboratory of Fafnir. 7 + 7 In taking over 
the development of this vital bearing, Fafnir saved time for 
aeronautical engineers. Thus Fafnir enabled these specialists to 
concentrate on other phases of helicopter design and 
construction. This is another indication of the Fafnir “attitude 
and aptitude” available to help you solve bearing problems. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 








AUTO DASH PANEL INSTRUMENTS 
PERMANENTLY SEALED 
AGAINST DUST AND DIRT 





For your driving safety, dash instruments must be easy to 
read and accurate for the life of your car. That's why all 
Auto-Lite instruments go through a complete series of tests 
like the speedometer check shown here. And to maintain 
this original accuracy and appearance, the instruments are 
fastened to the panel case with sems, held permanently tight 


by the biting action of SHAKEPROOF Lock Washer teeth. 
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DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charles Road, Elg e In Canada’ Canada Illinois Tools Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


SREAT RESOURCES 


THIS BUSINESS POSSIBLE! 
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